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ITHE: DANCE: BY ISADORA DUNCAN: WITH 
w AN.INTRODUCTION: BY MARY FANTON 
ы ROBERTS 


“HAVE three most vivid and permanent impressions of 
Isadora Duncan, and of these three visions of her beauty 
only one is connected definitely with her dancing, and yet 
to me her dancing is perhaps the most inspiring апа beau- 
tiful thing in the world. I do not, however, feel with 
many people that motion only becomes art when it 1s ex- 
pressed in definite steps moving to music. We have grown to 
think of dancing as always accompanied by music, we have grown 
to feel that dancing is only important when it has a formal outline, 
but motion is itself à wonderful rythm just as music is and really 
сопуеуз its own deep sense of beauty. | | 

The last time I saw Isadora Duncan, although she was not 
dancing, she was probably as supreme and exquisite an exponent 
of beauty and emotion as she ever has been in her most completely 
beautiful Chopin Waltzes, or in the “Orpheus,” or even in the “Liebes- 
töd” which she danced but once in New- York. | | 
| This particular time was. just at twilight -at Long Beach in 


= August. A terrifie wind had come up and the ocean was piling 
—up in great deep-blue columns crested with white. Just before night 
- I looked up from the beach over the length of the board-walk and 


saw Isadora Duncan walking swiftly toward us. She wore a soft 
white Albanian cape. Before she reached us, she pulled her white 
eap up away from her curls, and, as she lifted her hand high to 
greet us, the wind caught her hair, her cape, and her soft full 
draperies, and blew this mass of white about her in great billowing 


. waves. And so she moved forward through the wind swiftly, and 


with a valiant beauty which seemed more like а Winged Victory 
alive with its magnificent proportions and wonderful draperies than 


` just a friend greeting us and hastening for а swim in the tumultuous 
` gea. I have never seen any dancing that carried more majestic beauty 
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THE DANCE: BY ISADORA DUNCAN 


` of motion than this white figure borne on the wind in the twilight, 
with the amethyst sea beyond. 


SECOND impression I had of Isadora Duncan was in Paris 
in June just before the War. I went out to see her in her 
palace of Bellevue on the Seine, where every Friday after- 

noon the six older pupils and the little children danced in the Blue 

_ Salon. Miss Dunean did not dance that afternoon. 'The time was 
given up entirely to the children, and on a raised dais at the end of 
the beautiful blue room Miss Duncan held a reception for the people 


-“ 3 747 ж тер 


- 'The salon was entirely in Greek blue and the walls hidden with soft 
blue draperies, heavy blue velvet curtains hung over the windows, 


mu E D sor ~ platform with its Empire furniture and rare rugs, draperies in beau- 

ES tiful colors and flowers, there were musical instruments of many 

ipu SD kinds and cabinets of music, and at the back down a flight of stairs 

due. у one caught & glimpse of a snow-white room with no decoration but 
| —— ivory casts and rare original marbles. -= 

К With the first sound of the music the children а through 

ке e parted velvet curtains all clad in exquisite Greek draperies and danc- 

- . ing as no other young people have ever danced in the world except 


Ec cH "Greek mythology and in the Parthenon frieze. I remember the 


m _ _ people who came to see these children and do homage to their teacher. 
.— They were at the time the most famous people in Kurope—Rodin 
and Monet-Sully, Ysaye and Duse, and D'Annunzio, the Queen of 


who wanted to see her School in some lovely new representations. 


== Бс . and а blue velvet carpet completely covered the floor. Upon the | 


— Naples, a Russian Prince, members of the Royal Family of Eng- | 

id, Jacques - Thebaud, Cabinet Ministers, Ambassadors, all the . — 
4 monde of Paris in the г _season—and these famous people - 
asl > ix E = - ` = 2 E 
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N E other time that I remember with great 
delight was the vision for а, brief moment 
of Isadora Duncan’s dancing along the 

seashore at sunset. She had been swimming in 
the ocean and coming out from the icy spray 
had thrown about her a gown of Bulgarian wool, 
such as the peasants wear, with a cord over her 
shoulders and about her waist. She pulled the 
soft wool into Greek folds and then, just as the 
sun was dropping back of the sea, she danced 
without music across the sand up to a pinnacle 
of rocks. With the sunlight back of her and the 
still blue sea at the foot of the rocks she seemed 
like some mysterious everlasting figure carved in 
honor of the dance. 

Impressions of her dancing I have so mani- 
fold and so beautiful that it is hopeless to attempt 
to describe them. Always she has seemed a part 
of the great fundamental splendor of nature. 
She moves as the wind moves. She creates beau- 
ty as the sun enriches the earth. She is a part 
of music as every beautiful gesture must ре. She 
has the divine gift of right motion, and a supreme 
spiritual understanding of what motion means to 
the world. Dancing in her estimation is not an | 
external thing, not a thing to be taught the body. E 3 Y 


let us publish her idea of Тһе True Dance. "This is the only article by 
‘Miss Duncan that has been given for magazine publication. It is 
possibly the most important and fundamental theory of dance that 
` has ever been expressed and it is particularly interesting, coming 
from the most creative dancer that perhaps the world has ever seen. = | 
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THE DANCE AND ITS INSPIRATION: WRITTEN IN THE FORM 
De AN OLD GREEK DIALOGUE 


Е should learn that the body of woman has through all the 

W ages itself been the symbol of highest beauty." A silence 

fell upon us. I was looking toward some light clouds which 

_ had gathered i in the east and then it seemed to me in their midst I 

saw & young goatherd sitting surrounded by his goats and sheep of 

fleecy whiteness—and before him, rose tipped of the sun, stood the 

_ Goddess. of Cyprus—and she smiled as she reached her hand for the 

` prize which she knew was hers. "That exquisitely poised head, those 

-shoulders gently sloping, those breasts firm and round, the ample 
EI - -- - waist with its free lines, curving to the hips, those limbs and knees - 
222222022 and feet all one perfect whole, one instant and te vision was ave 


f 
т its loveliness and then vanished. - = 
LD ————— 
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- c 7e 7 “To Jearn,” I repeated; “that through all the ages y woman’ s body s 

= B been the symbol of highest beauty.” -— == 

_ Will you explain-to me: "what you елп?” you asked —— = = = 
` "Why," I replied; “is it not true that the first huan concep- | 

: auty arose from the consciousness of proportion, line, the = аш 

=== у human form, for surely without this consciousness ` = = 
mense WEN ave had n ) understanding of : the beauty surrounding us: 

s" Лев | a and forms, and from. this. - = 

) d foi painting and: зе — 

e first humai |con- == 


From a Photograph by Arnold Genthe 


ISADORA DUNCAN. 


ISADORA DUNCAN AT THE AGE OF SEVENTEEN: 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN WHEN SHE 
FIRST APPEARED IN NEW YORK AND DANCED 
AT THE STUDIO OF ETHELBERT  NEVIN. 


ISADORA DUNCAN AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-THREE. A PH 
TAKEN DURING HER GREAT TRIUMPH AT MUNICH WHEN 
MOST FAMOUS ARTISTS WERE BEGGING HER TO START 


OTOGRAPH 
ALL THE 
A SCHOOL 


BELIEVING THAT HER ART WOULD INWLUENCE THE WORLD. 
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From Photographs by Arnold Genthe 


THE SIX FAMOUS PUPILS OF 


THREE OF ISADORA 
DUNCAN'S BEAUTIFUL 
PUPILS WHO WILL 
DANCE THIS WINTER IN 
AMERICA. AT THE 
RIGHT HAND SIDE IS 
THERESE. THE LOWER 
PICTURE IS IRMA AND 
AT THE LEFT IS ANNA. 
EACH OF THESE GIRLS, 
ALTHOUGH EMBODYING 
TO THE FULLEST THE 


SPIRIT OF  ISADORA 
DUNCAN'S DANCING, 
HAS HER OWN IN- 
DIVIDUAL EXPRESSION, 
HER OWN WAY OF 
INTERPRETING MUSIC 
THROUGH HER OWN 
ЕЖЕ S O МАТ 
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THE ISADORA DUNCAN SCHOOL 


THESE ARE THE THREE 
YOUNGER GIRLS OF THE 
GROUP OF SIX DANCERS WHO 
HAVE BEEN UNDER MISS DUN- 
CAN'S TRAINING SINCE THEY 
WERE LITTLE CHILDREN, AND 
WHO HAVE BEEN SO CLOSELY 
ASSOCIATED WITH HER IN 
THEIR ART AND THEIR LIFE 
THAT SHE HAS GIVEN THEM 
HER NAME, SO ТПАТ LIZEL 
AT THE RIGHT AND GRETEL 
BELOW AND ERICA WHO IS 
SMILING IN HER PICTURE AS 


From Photographs by Arnold Genthe 


SHE DOES IN LIFE, IN ADDI- 
TION TO THE THREE GIRLS 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE ARE 
ALL KNOWN NOW UNDER THE 
SURNAME OF DUNCAN. WITH 
ABSOLUTELY ONE IMPULSE 
AND UNDERSTANDING OF ART 
THESE GIRLS ALSO HAVE 
AN IMMENSELY VARIED 
EXPRESSION OF BEAUTY. 
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From a Photograph by Arnold Genthe 
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ISADORA DUNCAN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
А YEAR AGO JUST PRIOR TO HER TRIP TO SOUTH 
AMERICA, WHERE SHE WAS URGED TO REMAIN. 
AND START A NATIONAL THEATER OF THE DANCE. 
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THE DANCE: BY ISADORA DUNCAN 


"Shall a woman find this knowledge in the gymnasium, exercis- 
ing her muscles, or in the museums regarding the perfection of 
seulptured form, or do you mean by the continual contemplation of 
beautiful objects and the reflection of them in her mind?" 

“These are all ways," I replied, “But the chief thing is, she must 
use this beauty and her own body must become the living exponent 
of it—not by the thought or contemplation of beauty only, but by 
the living of it—and as form and movement are inseparable as all 
life is movement, I might say by that movement which is in accord- 
ance with the beautiful form will she learn, for ш their gradual 
evolution form and movement are one." 

“Апа how would you name that movement which is m accord 
with the most beautiful human form?" 

“There is a name, the name of one of the oldest of the arts— 
honored as one of the nine Muses—but it is a name that has fallen 
in such disrepute in our day that it has come in our country to mean 
just the opposite of this definition. I would name it The Dance." - 

“Oh,” you cried sympathetically, “Зо woman is to learn beauty of 
form and movement through the art of the dance?" == | 

“Ves, апа І believe here is а wonderful undiscovered inheritance ` 
for coming womanhood; the old dance which is to become the new. 
She shall be sculptor not in clay or marble but in her body, which . 
she shall endeavor to bring to the highest state of plastic beauty; - 


` she shall be painter, but as part of a great pieture she shall mingle in- = _ 
many groups of new changing light and color. In the movement.  — - 
— of her body she shall find the secret of right proportion of line and - 

"curve and—the art of the dance she wil hold as a great well spring. 


of new-life for sculpture, painting and architecture." - 


- "Then before woman can reach high things in art of the dance, | 
. dancing must exist-as an art for her to practice, which at the present - 
- day in our country it certainly does not— that is, according to your 
- definition—for you were speaking of woman's form in its highest- 
= beauty, and of a movement which would be appropriate to that form- 
- апі you called the practicing of that movement as an-art, the dance. . 
- But I suppose all art must have some fountain head from which to . . - 
- draw. And the great fountain head of movement, where are we to. ` 
= Шо c. ее D DU E сг узт == = 
E “You ask this,” I replied, “As if woman were а thing apart | 
` and separate from АП other life, organic and inorganic, but she really ` - 


is just а link m the chain and her movement must be one with the | 
t movement which runs through the universe, and, therefore, the- ` 
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fountain head, as you express it, for the art of the dance will be the 
study of the movements of Nature.” 

A soft breeze came to us from over the sea, the sails slowly filled 
and took the wind and with the strengthening of the breeze the waters 
formed in long undulations, for some time our eyes followed them and 
rejoiced in their movements. Why is it that of all movement which 
gives us delight and satisfies the soul’s sense of movement that of 
the waves and of the sea seem to me the greatest? 

“When the breeze came some moments ago did we both not watch 


- with joy the subsequent movement of the waters and did we not say 


_ the greatest movement is the wave movement? The answer would 
seem to be that this great wave movement runs through all Nature, 


for when we look over the waters to the long line of hills on the shore. 


they seem also to have the great undulating wave movement of the — 
sea and all movements in nature seem to me to have as their ground | 


plan the law of wave movement" ..( Е 


= sents dts 


_ ~~" foundation movement of Nature. This idea continually pre- 
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elf to me and I see waves rising through all things. ` Sitting ` 52 š 
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would name the false dance? Is there such a thing as a false dance? 
And how do you explain this? If the true dance is appropriate to 
the most beautiful human form, then the false dance is the opposite 
of this definition; that is, a movement which conforms to a deformed 
human body. How can this be possible?" 

"It sounds impossible," I replied, *But take your pencil and 
see if we сап prove what I have said. First draw me the form of 
woman as it is in nature. And then draw me the form of woman in 
the modern corset and satin slippers used by our dancers. And now 
do you not see the movement that would conform to one figure would 
be perfectly impossible for the other? 'To the first, all the rhythmic 
movements that run through water would be possible. They would 
find this form their natural medium for movement. То the second 
figure these movements would be impossible on account of the rythm 
being broken in the latter and stopped at the extremities. We can- 
not for the second figure take movements from nature, but must, 
on the contrary, go according to set geometric figures based on 
straight lines, and that is exactly what the school of dance of our 
day has done. They have invented a movement which conforms 
admirably to the human figure of the second illustration, but which 
would be impossible to the figure as drawn in our first sketch. There- 
fore it is only those movements which would be natural to the first 
figure that I would call the true dance.” 

“But what you call ‘deformed’ is by many people held to be an 
evolution in form and the dance which would be appropriate to 
woman's natural form would be held by these people as primitive 
and uncultivated. "Whereas the dance which is appropriate to the 
form much improved compressed by corsets and shoes they would 
name as the dance appropriate to the culture and dance of the present 
day. These people would be in no way of your opinion in your 
definition of what you name the true dance. How would you answer 
these people?” . > - = : 

“Man's culture is making use of nature's forces in channels 
harmonious to those forces and never going directly against nature. 
And all art must be intimately connected with nature at its roots— 
the painter, the poet, the sculptor, and dramatist, but holding it for 
us through their work according to their ability to observe in Nature. 
Nature always has been and must be the great source of all art." 
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` HANS HOLBEIN AND “HIS FRIENDS," ILLUS- 
` TRATED FROM OLD HOLBEIN PRINTS 


PSU ILD Chinese chirographers worshipped the line as ап ex- 
| 4 VH pression of infinite power, a recorder of eternal truths. 
К № 


d Their character writing was the beginning of art. From 
А truths expressed in emblematie writings came the de- 
CON / | sire to fix thoughts of beauty. When primitive man 
T. first was touched by the beauty of a flight of wild birds, 
| across the sky, he wished to record the moment of 
-eestasy and drew roughly upon a soft stone with the sharp edge of 
a bit of flint, crude shapes resembling a bird in motion so that when- ` 
ever he passed that rock it would bring the experience to his remem- 
brance. Always a single line in the hand of an artist has power to ` 
` Call up a host of memories that many words would fail to hold. 252252 
Е. - When beautiful thoughts are fixed with the flying pencil of а | 
ERE с: master, the world builds stately museums- and treasure vaults to hold . 
hem. Because man saw beauty in a simple peasant maid and caught | 
№ with glowing color, kings. took notice, poets sang, books were - 
ео, and architects built. At times of war, museums, the store- _ 
houses of art, and cathedrals, living expressions of art, are the first | 
- . — treasures of a city to be protected. When опе of these wonderful | 
_ - works of art in any land, is destroyed, the whole world grieves, for- 
00 the loss touches all corners. of the earth. War not only cuts off for | 
- -- the time being the inspiration of great artists but it dries up the | 
= Teproductive sources through which it is spread into all the great | 
Ec Санау налево ihe-word. хэ х= хыз Z= 
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HANS HOLBEIN AND HIS FRIENDS 


ple refer to "Lady Lister" and “Lady Parker" they speak of Hol- 
bein's drawings, and not of the people that inspired them. Тһе 
genius of his line has made his sketches, not the people, immortal. 
We speak of his drawing of the "Lady in Yellow" as though she 
were a living personality instead of a creation of his imagination. 
There is eternal truth and life in his pencil strokes. Because his eye 
was trained to penetrate to the inner characteristics of his subjects 
and his hand to deftly obey his will, he has enriched the whole world. 

“Life and death is expressed in a line," say the Japanese. They 
feel that the line itself is full of life and of sensitiveness and that it 
is able to catch the inner characteristic of any subject no matter 
whether of flower or person and make it live as no mere descriptive 
words could possibly do. We feel this power of the line in the Hol- 
bein drawings. Would it be possible to write an intimate history 
of the sweet wife of Burgomaster Meyer, a history that would occupy 
many chapters, analyzing every trait of character, recording every 
action, and have her live as clearly in the eyes of the world as she does 
through the few interpretive lines of Holbein's drawings? 

Hans Holbein, the elder, and his favorite son Hans, familiarly 
known as Holbein, the younger, were marvelously prolific with both 
color and pencil. Their work is often confused and perhaps the 
signature of no artists have been more frequently forged than theirs. 
The sketch books of Holbein, the elder, full of details of the dress 
of the people of his day, his great altar pieces, his famous diptych of 
a virgin and child, and his portrait of “An Old Man,” are treasured in 
the different galleries of Munich and Nuremberg. His son inherited 
the same facility of draftsmanship and the same rare ability in handling 
color. Though a realist in one sense of the world all of his portraits 
record also the spirit or the soul of his sitters. 

As has been often said, that the distinguishing difference between 
the genius and the man of talent, is the ability.to grasp the spirit, 
the essence of whatever is being delmeated. Тһе talented man соп- 
tents himself with true draughtsmanship. Не records with accurate 
stroke the external of his subject. Тһе genius pierces through the 
external and reproduces the subtleties that hide behind the external 
mask, 
One feels in looking at these four Holbein sketches the fine spirit 
that animates the mortal body, makes it lovable or hateful, makes it 
ambitious or satisfied. He has given us in these few lines that which 
is not ordinarily to be caught by the stroke of a pencil. It is for this 
reason that his drawings seem to be living people, actual personali- 
ties. We forget to look at the form of the head, at the color of the 
eye, but feel humanity as we would in the presence of a friend. 
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“KAMERAD”: BY ELIZABETH IRONS FOLSOM 


"END EFORE they picked him up they saw that he wore the 
Г ЕЕ) uniform of the enemy. Не lay on his face shielded by 
EE twisted bodies, and at intervals he lifted one hand. 
3 *Kamerad," he said each time. The word was com- 
mon enough but the tone ran the long range of emo- 
tion, touched an appeal with golden melody. 
A half dozen stretcher bearers had passed him 
searching that productive strip between the lines for men of their own 
companies. 
It was the golden note that halted them and they brought him 


in. 

They cut off his uniform, soaked with clay, with filth, with blood, 
slashed with shrapnel, rat-nibbled. They did it sternly as they handled 
men in the hated colors back there. Не was desperately wounded 
but quite conscious and he watched them as they worked. Again 
he said, 

"Kamerad" 

They hated the word. It brought back tales of treachery but 


each time he spoke it the golden note caught them. 


More and more men were carried in. The field shelters were 
crowded, all who could go were sent on to the hospitals. He was 
trundled to the church where the much wounded were left. Anyhow 
they did not want the enemy in the hospitals, not when their own 
men needed the places. SS = p 

As they carried him into the church and established him there 
with his antiseptic drip, his splints, his humanitarian paraphernalia, 
he smiled at the bearers and spoke the one word again, and because 
of its cadence and the smile, they put him into a niche where there 
was a window low enough to see into the sky and the tops of trees. 

“You e given him the best place," said the doctor curtly. | 

“Oh, well," answered the nurse, “we will change him.some day." 

He must have understood for he opened his eyes and smiled 
again and looked long and straight at her through half dropped lids. 


_ He was not changed. A screen was found to shield him when he 


chose. 


| Н: lay there through weary hot weeks, the sole possessor of that 


“patch of out-of-doors. "They called him “Kamerad,” and they 


. ^^ spoke much of him because of his wonderful voice, the spell of 
his look, his handsome head, his beautiful hands. Не talked little but 
it came to be understood that he was а singer, a famous one, they 
said. It added to his charm. The men in the beds near him forgot 
their wounds to turn as far as they could to watch him; they shared 
with him their delicacies that came in from outside. ` His pillows were 


“KAMERAD” 


always freshly turned, his cups were very full of what he liked; often 
there would be bits of ice for him. Even the doctor felt the spell, but 
he turned abruptly one day: | 

“Не is able now to be sent on to the prisoners’ camp where he 
belongs, with the rest of his kind. He's been petted here nearly long 
enough." 

The nurse started. “Then you will send him comfortably?’ 

The doctor laughed shortly as he went down the steps into the 
glare and dust. Не frowned and waited for a slim girl who ran 
toward him. 

"I wish, Aline, you would not come over here." . 

a “But I am useful. I can at least keep the flies off. They are 
a 222 

“Yes, they are bad." 

“And there are no dreadful things to see just now. It fills my 
hours, too." 

“I wish you were not here at all." 

She dropped him a curtsy but her eyes shone. 

“Does your Royal Highness object to my living іп my own 
home?” 

“І wish you were in a safer place or at least would stay m your 
own home and.not come over here.” | 

- “Tyrant! You would not let me come and regularly nurse——" 
He touched her arm caressingly. l 

“How could I? You fainted when you saw blood. There is 

not a list of pretty things for some nurses and another list of not 
pretty things for others. You are a baby, you know.” | 

“Not now. I keep the flies off with my fan." 

“But mostly you keep them off “Kamerad,’ don't you?” 

She crinkled her eyes shut and laughed. 

“Jealous! But you too love to hear him speak. I wish I could 

`- hear him sing. ‘They say he is wonderful.” 
| “Who says? Мо one has heard him." 

“Oh ‘they’ say. And I know it's true. And then his eyes—I 
have just found out what they are like. They are like brown satin. 
At first I thought they were velvet but velvet would be soft and— 
and thick and dull. His are like satin that has a shine and a 


5] . er » 


She broke off abruptly with a catch of her breath. Тһе doctor 


was looking at her. | Е 
“Of course I am jealous when you talk like that— sweetheart! 
Don't forget he is your enemy. Т shall send him on in a day or two. 


Не may take his satin eyes and his jeweled voice—I think you called | 
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“KAMERAD” 


it jeweled once, didn’t you?—with him.” 

*Oh— —" She stared at him. “But how can you get him that 
long way without hurting him?” 

He gave her shoulder a small shake. 

“То speak of hurting in this place! God, Aline, how little you 


really know for all you have seen this year. Well, I'll not hurt your 


eed ГЇЇ send him on in my own motor if you ask it.” 

"Truly? Will you?" 

“Tf you say so, and especially if you will say, too, that you have 
not forgotten that we love each other." 
` “Оһ, that—of course," and the color crept over her face. “Т am 
glad and he will be, too. He is so grateful. 


*He should be, he has the. best there is. I think he has worked . 
us all for comforts.” | 


She flashed a glance and slipped past. 
She found him sitting in his chair beside his bed. Не turned — 


| = eyes to meet hers and she panted a little when she spoke- Ў 


` “And how are уои today? 555 i 5 > 
“Not well—it is that you are Pinte tess = 2 
Теге was such caress in his tone that her fan. quivered as she 


| weve it above him. | 


“If you: move the screen, it will shut out the rest. I like. it alone = 


| with : š 
< "sem will wonder" _ She былыт bur moa E “You do not : 
much to thé others. Only to me. Is it not So?" i x 


“And why not? Тһе others they are nothing.” 000 
-. “Оһ you1 must not say that” Тагына! — = 
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“KAMERAD” 


the hand up over her shoulder to the back of her head. She saw in 
the depths of his eyes strange things which had no meaning but which 
fascinated, and to which her own gaze ипе. Then his lips were оп 
hers. They were hot, they were—different. Her head swam 
Then he sat back and she heard the nurse’s step. 
“Some iced chocolate for you before your luncheon.” Нег sharp 
glance swept Aline. 


HE asked that he be retained a while and the doctor did not take 

pleasantly her request; neither did she take pleasantly his refusal. 

She passed him on the steps without speaking. In truth she 

ШУ saw him, she was looking so eagerly ahead to the chair in the 
niche. 
But the man standing by the chair there did not look at her. 
He walked with an unexpected strength, a tautened body. He did 
not turn to the hands stretched to him from the other beds, he did 
not reply to friendly words; he swept abruptly by the nurse. 

Aline on the door sill was touched by his elbow as he strode past. 
She saw the glitter of knives under his lids again. 

There were pillows in the motor; they placed them for him. He 
was erect, unspeaking. 

“Drive slowly. Mind the ruts,” ordered the doctor, then turned 
wistfully to Aline standing on the steps clutching her fingers, look- 
ing only at the man in the motor. The nurse looked, too; the little 
group at the door offered him silent admiration. 

“Good-bye, sir," said the doctor. 

Тһе man leaned forward out of the window of the car. His 
face was scarlet, his eyes were wide open and they shot steel: 

*Curses for you all!" he cried in high, harsh voice. 

He leaned far out with outstretched arm and leveled a finger 
at Aline: | 

* And you—you " he laughed loudly. “Со back in and kiss 
other men on the mouth as you kissed me! Curse you all! I say— 
her— with her too anxious mouth— Curse you all! I've played you as 
long as I сап. Curse your country! Your rotten flag——” 

“Drive оп!” shouted the doctor. 

The machine rocked, sprang forward, lurched down the road. 
Driven with reckless, angry haste, it became almost at once a part of 
a pitching great dust cloud that remained long a stain on the horizon. 


A VENETIAN NIGHT UNDER SHRAP- 
NEL: BY EMERY POTTLE 


T is five o'clock in the morning. It should be in reality 
four o'clock were it not that astronomy has given place 
to martial law. I stumble out of the wagon-lit which has 
brought me from Milan into the darkly glimpsed dreari- 
ness Mestre. With an unmitigated tug of dressing-case 
at my arms, I stumble again into one of the unlit com- 

partments of the Venice train standing under the vast arched 

blackness of the station. "Тһе guard enters and lightens the dark- 

ness with а feeble blue light. It flickers uncannily. The train 
slips out secretively across the spectral lagoon. 

Тһе guard lingers at the door of the compartment: “If you 
had arrived an hour ago,”—his voice has all the quality of the hushed 
hidden hour,—" He was here." 

I need no enlightenment as to the fateful pronoun. 

“Was it bad?” I ask, in his own voice. 


“Қо, not so bad. Хо, nothing much." Не sighs. “Oh, He 
comes," his soft Venetian nuances contemptuous, ^He comes every 
night now, for there is the moon. Oh yes. He comes always. One 
grows used to Him." ` 

“But Venice—” 


He seizes sympathetically all I would say. “Oh but Venice— 
Venice is proud. Venice laughs.” 


Oh Venice is proud. Venice laughs. This guard on the rail- 
way, this Venetian del popolo, has beautifully hit on it, just on the 
whole story of her, Well, he is of Venice, her pride and her laughter 
are in his blood. Splendid words—pride and laughter—when He 
comes marauding in the stricken moonlit hours. 3 | 

Wearily the train moves across the stretch of salt morass and - 
meek sea water. There is no breaking of morning. "Тһе shadows | 
of night and the shadows of new day but blend and fade into great 
gray reaches of sky апа sea, thin, sad pallors. M 

My head—isn’t it, rather, my heart?—fills with a charming dis-- 
array of memories of arrivals in Venice, those enchanting first felt 
instants of Venice; my first coming on a wind-night of August tem- 
pest with a high broken blackness of clouds and a stormy moon; my 
first gondola on black gleaming water that lapped richly at. dark 
palace doors. Another at sunset—clearest Jub soaring sky and 


2 Er š a golden water with gondolas like the notes on a staff of written 
ЕК music, Another still, opal sunrise and the anchoring of the Trieste 
1% boat in the Zattere. - | 

+ Yet just this early dim stealing into the menaced place is, I 
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VENICE UNDER SHRAPNEL 


think, in a way bound to be the most significant of them all, giving 
the richest, and, alas, too, the saddest tinge to what Venice will 


always hold for me. 


UR stealthy passage through the leaden meeting of promise- 
() less dawn and unhappy night is briefly over. А few wan 
figures descend from the train and make for the omnipotent 
little bureau of the military authorities at the exit. Down the long 
quay which in its blue-blackness of shadow and feeble illumination 
gives one the bleak feeling of prowling behind the scenes of a play- 
less theater, I follow them, with a sudden smitten sense of unlawful 
intrusion. 
“Апа you! Who are you?” I receive full in the face the next 
instant. 
Immediately a quite unreasonable, unmerited, stultifying con- 
viction of sin takes hold оп me. Т cast before the little fierce-eyed 
captain my passport, my permis de séjour, God knows what of, so 
to say, my “references.” I reserve to the last—that or nothingl—a 
rich sumptuously sealed document from the Italian Minister of the 
Interior, а document which, if I can believe my eyes, condescends 
to let me view the operations of the Italian army at the very front. 
My captain is not to capitulate so easily. 
“Yes, but what do you want to do in Venice?” he attacks sharply. 
"I want to write about Venice—at least I think I do." Тһе 
rustling ministerial paper has branded me correspondent. Y conclude 
discomfitedly that my ride from Mestre to Venice is after all to be with- 
out results, when I become aware of а new note, a compassionate note, 
іп my captain's voice: “You are doubtless tired and would like to 
repose yourself? Well, you may go with this gentleman here to the 
hotel two steps away and you may do as you like there, but you must 
not go out of the hotel until some one shall come later on and tell you 
whether or not you are allowed to stay in the city." 
Тһе young sergeant gives me such distinguished courtesy as 
might have been offered to the unfortunate Louis XVI on his fate- 
ful way to the Temple. А slattern female conducts me to a room 
in the reluctantly waking inn. Нег eye is haggard and her face 
discomposed by fatigue. "What a Ше!” she groans. “Не was here 
again this night. I ask myself, “Ноу can а poor woman sleep? ” 

- Later I wake and sit over my coffee and а newspaper at the 
open door of the restaurant, conversing with a scorbutic lad who 
sweeps the floor. “Хо, signore, Не did no damage this night. I 
myself was on the Piazza when Не came—at two o'clock. The cannon 
drove him away. His bombs fell in water. The Venetians are not 
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VENICE UNDER SHRAPNEL 


afraid, no! But one grows weary, very weary. Behold a year of 
this! "The nerves of the people are almost worn out. It is a terrible 
crime to mutilate our Venice, signore.” 


A just glimpsed bit of canal and the morning passing of black- 
shawled slovenly women with market baskets, of ancient gondoliers 
and fish-venders. This is my dangled bait of Venice. І am, tem- 
porarily at any rate, a prisoner. Old remembered fascinations beset 
me, I suddenly am conscious of the fact that just now more than 
anything else in the world I want to see the sun dapple the cool still 
waters of unfrequented Venetian canals, on the upper green of over- 
hanging boughs and wisteria’d walls—the beloved hints of small hid- 
den gardens. To see the sun and to hear the plash of the easy oar and 
the gutteral voices of the gondoliers at the strait turnings; to come, 
with a caught breath, into a sudden sweep of open, into water like 


semi-precious stones of blue and green, and to say, “There are the 
Euganean hills—there!” 


I catch sight of my young sergeant arriving with a beaming face 
of promise. “It is all right!” he joyously calls. “Va bene! You can 
stay. You have a permesso of two days!’ For some friendly reason 
he seems as delighted as I. My passport is solemnly stamped with 
Venice's magnificent concession. I am free to wander. 


T is all inviolably here, and yet it is, strangely, not here—the fine 
fantastic wonder of Venice that one has been so wont to touch 
and cherish. Here in the idle gondola in spite of the plashing 

oar and languid tilt; in the lightly blown heat and opalescent haze of 
the September morning; I catch in my mind Browning’s 


“And did you once see Shelley plain 
And did he speak to you? 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new." 


To make the paraphrase, have Т really, once upon a time, seen 
Venice plain? For a Venice at the mercy of war, despite the tradi- 
tion magnificent of these reclaimed islands, confuses one's peacefully 


acquired vision of her. It is, beyond doubt, strange and new—and 
very melancholy. 


. “ 


The gondola moves on sinuously through canals forlorn and 
unfrequented, past drearily shut, deserted palaces that stand haughty, 
protesting, helpless. The wine shops seem to have forsaken their 
loud laughter and their endless bickerings. Little vine-shaded res- 
taurants have the discouraged slip-shod air of those who expect no 
longer. Everywhere are boarded and barred doors which once opened 
32 
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VENICE UNDER SHRAPNEL 


jauntily on I don't know what of frivolous and fanciful merchan- 
dise. That peculiar quality of the Venetian passerby, the stroller, 
the idler: the gay, shrewd, careless face, the good natured blague in 
bold eyes, the serene impertinence,—has momentarily disappeared. 
The people are calm, grave, preoccupied. 

We swing into the Grand Canal. Тһе superb avenue is superbly 
desolate.: The great palaces are empty. Тһе intricate lovely bal- 
conies so wont to blossom and flower into brightness are bare. Тһе 
water no longer dances upon window-panes, upon oval gold-framed 
mirrors just seen through open casements. Тһе iron entrance grilles 
are locked. АП this fantastic beauty remains unchanged, but the 
blithe spirit of it somehow seems fled. One has the impression of 
having come the day after death, so immense is the sadness of Venice. 

There is a graceful terrace and a facade which have been wrecked 
by a falling bomb. "The work of a week ago, my gondolier says. 

Тһе vaporini, soldier and sailor-laden, ply up and down at long 
intervals. Motor-boats in warlike gray swoop by at high speed as 
if on important mission. But the gondolas of the tourists, of the 
Venetians, the pretty women, leaning back indolently and laughing, 
in clear pale fabrics and fine scarfs, they are no longer here. 

In the region of the grouped hotels where one has been so wont 
to see the balconied tourist idling over the enchanted water and the 
tilting gondolas gently nosing each other as they wait for complacent 
cargoes, one finds the windows gray with convalescent soldiers, their 
bandages very white in the sun. Or there's a glimpse of a passing 
nurse, а white-clad surgeon, an orderly. А motor-boat ambulance 
arrives with a fresh lot of wounded, and the terraces break into sud- 
den life and movement. What of these wounded, I wonder, when 
night falls and they lie in the darkness listening to the infernal hail 
upon the city? . ЕЕ x аг 

“Take me to the churches that the Austrians have hit!” I pres- 
ently say to my gondolier. He grunts out a curse at the mention of 
his enemy. “АҺ, signore," he sighs, "those poor churches!” 

ELL, we make the dreary pilgrimage. Today there are 
W these—the Scazi, Santa Maria Formosa, San Giovanni e 
Y Paolo. Tomorrow God knows what other glory may lie in 


. ruins. With the richly baroque Seazi went the charming Tiepolo 


ceiling. 'This church presents a more vivid spectacle of disaster than 
any of the other stricken monuments. Had not that serene, full- 
breasted, glowing Santa Barbara of Palma Vecchio been removed at 
the beginning of the war—removed to safety with all other movable 
masterpieces of the city—the bomb which ravaged Santa Maria 
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VENICE UNDER SHRAPNEL 


Formosa would have destroyed her on her altar. The damage to 
San Zanipolo, as the Venetians familiarly call their Santi Giovanni 
e Paolo, is not irreparable, though this grave Gothic church of the 
Dominicans has seriously suffered. Bizarre destiny for the tombs 
of the great-named doges sepulchred there: the Mocenigo, the Moro- 
sini, the Loredan, the Venier, the Vendramin. 

In the center of the little campo before the church stands—who 
does not remember?—Verrocchio’s Colleoni. Тһе great Colleoni. 
The incomparable statue. It is untouched. Its deep barricade of 
sand bags has saved it. For this once it has saved the statue. But 
who shall say that it will save it again? Of the many bombs which 


have fallen on the city, huge they are, most of them, the greater part . 


have wrought but little ill. Little ill, indeed, is a large phrase, where 
every loosened stone, every shattered cornice, every humblest broken 
wall is an unique treasure lost. Many of the bombs fall into the 
canals, Many do not explode, mercifully. But what guarantee is 
there, after all, for tomorrow? For the grim months to соте? What 
but chance—or the implored miracle?—spares the expectant city? 

It is noon when I come into The Piazza. In enter at the far end 
opposite to San Marco and stand under the arches of the Procuratie, 
the whole wide sunny stretch of the splendid space before me. Heat 
and color and light and fantastic form. Circling birds, rich, drooping 
flags, moving figures, small and black against the intolerable glare. 
For the instant it all seems unchanged, unmindful, forgetful of war. 
The noonday crowd counts not much else but soldiers and sailors and 


their officers. It is they who assume the sentimental attitudes of the . 
conscious pigeon-feeder. It is they who fill the round iron tables 


at the canonical hour of the apéritif. Under the arches, shadowed 
by drawn awnings, shop after shop, of glassy art, turn blank faces 
to the passerby. "There 15 a French aviator—there is а Serbian officer 


—and there is a group of English sailors—a Russian lieutenant— ` 


ANDOLO'S four famous bronze horses have fled from San — 


Marco. The mosaic to the left is hidden by sand bags, in . 
turn beamed and boarded; otherwise the church stands, so | 


far as one сап see, unprotected, terribly unprotected. Теп feet away, 
no more certainly, from the central arch, there is a small knot of folk 


who stare at the pavement with awed, bewildered, incredulous faces. 


I join them, t is it?’ І ask. Someone poi io 
1, WE : ч points to а depression 
of several inches in the stones. “La bomba! It fell SUN Bere!” 


he whispers fearfully. Just here, then, not ten feet from San Marco - 


fell the other day an Austrian bomb, a bomb potent enough to have 
wrecked forever the incomparabl е church—fell—ai 5 
why:—did not explode. | (0 SS = who tdg 
x 2 | | 
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Within the church the light still falls in slanted gold across the 
rich dusk, but the mystical perfection of the interior is marred. 
Every supporting pillar is епсавей іп a pyramidal arrangement of 
wooden forms which are symmetrically filled with sand bags. 'The 
effect unconsciously achieved is oddly Egyptian, a certain imposing 
ugliness. The altar is hidden and protected, the marble statues of 
the screen are wrapped in swaddling clothes, yet one bomb well 
planted on the roof of San Marco—and these puny safeguards were 
as houses of cards! 

The Palace of the Doges has every supporting arch on the 
ground reinforced by heavy brickwork and the corners of the lower 
story are bolstered up, as it were, by bastions of brick. The upper 
loggie are protected by beams and sand bags. ‘There is no more to 
be done than this. One looks at the lovely, pale, serene palace—and 
shudders. ‘Tonight, tomorrow—who knows? 

At five o'clock there is laughter and strolling crowds, and un- 
countable pink ices, and a sonorous defiance of music—wood and 
brass gloriously involved in the passionate popularities of “Trova- 
tore" and “Aida” and the “Marcia Reale.” This is Venice. This 
is the old blithe unmistakable spirit of her. She strolls, she laughs, 
she nibbles her ices and sips her coffee. She is gay, and scornful and 
coquettish. She jokes lightly, she wonders at what hour—last night 
it was well past one—He will come tonight, as if He were a love- 
sick, serenading Beckmesser. This is Venice, Venice of the people. 
The complacent September elegances, the ebb and flow of fashion- 
able folk from every great capital, the forestieri, in the graces and 
garments of the newest mode—faint echoes of Penise au dixhuitiéme 
siécle—these have vanished. Here's a bourgeoise city. Here's a sim- 
ple, hardy, light-hearted, black-clad, courageous bourgeoise, out to 
pass an hour of forgetfulness over little round ices and Verdi. 

_ And I with my little round ice, watch them flow to and fro, frivol- 
ously, up and down their matchless Piazza till the twilight gathers 
in, the music ceases, the musicians fold their stands and trot off.. 
Slowly the dark mass of strollers, the people of Venice, thins and 
ebbs away. They go home calmly to await Him, who shall come 
marauding in the night. Са ‚жЕ 

You аге a brave people, a gay, valiant folk. I salute you re- 
spectfully. . | | | 


MERGING from the vapore and a certain chilly flabbiness 
of dismal dinner, I find the thin, clear flush of sunset emerging 
abruptly into the Merceria of a Merchant of Venice night. І . 

hang helplessly on the threshold of the restaurant, while a darkness | 
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that has, I am convinced, а body and soul lurks murderously in the 
pitch-black passage. Еуев slowly accustomed begin to make out 
blacker walls and dim moving shapes. I venture out more confidently. 
Down there is а sickly blue glimmer. Presently I am adjusted to 
this Mediæval street and can stroll on in much the same cautious, 
good-humored, familiar fashion as my elbowed companions. Appar- 
ently one is to take it all in the spirit of a great Joke. 

It is nine o'clock. The starry September sky has the mysterious 

quality of all skies that await a waning moon, and its color is lapis 
lazuli seen through water. The whole pale mass of Venice, the pale 
lagoon, the scarcely-outlined pale islands are submerged. Standing 
on the Piazzetta between. these two stately crowned columns, I am 
as a swimmer deep-diving who opens his eyes on strange under-water 
things. The city is sunken in an impalpable medium that is not mist 
or haze or aught that I can name. It is all remote, all silent—or 
sounds come muffled. Figures move darkly as in а glass. A dreamed- 
of city sunken beneath a dreamed-of sea. 
_ Still with this odd entranced notion of under-seaness—and isn't 
it quite in the note to find myself whistling softly the motif of the 
swimming sisters of the Rhine!—I stroll with all the leisure m the 
world along the bare bridge-broken Schiavoni, where once there was 
such gay going and coming of little Lido steamers. Chioggia boats 
with rich red sails are but a re-evoked memory, опе with the eternal 
whispering lovers who used to linger amorously in the shelter of 
every discreet calle. In the grayness of the long gray promenade 
what is there now but little gray soldiers, little blue sailors? They 
wander to and fro like dark flocks of sheep. . Here I am at 
the entrance of the Giardino Publico. There is a parapet on which 
to lean and look down into evening water, as one might look on a 
square pool in a stone-paved court. And there’s a single great 
sunken superb star in the pool, Mars. O Laus Veneris! 

The sky lightens, expands, lifts. The beautiful sense of sub- 
mersion js dispelled. The framed pool reflects a thin weary half- 
moon. А night wind springs up. "There's a scud of little clouds 


across the sky. The city seems to draw a long resigned breath, to - 


brace itself for the supplizio. The moon has come. He comes with 


I turn toward the Piazza—San Giorgio, an enchantment, rav- 


ished from а dream and islanded in a supine shivering lagoon. Will- 


it be San Georgio tonight? . . . Santa Maria della Salüte, wist- 
ful and wonderful and white under th ` lik mme Š 
bride. Will it be Santa Maria tonight? . , < — EUN A > 
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HIS is the Piazza of the small hours. "There is а gnawing 

salty chill which sucks draughtily from dark seaward apertures 

into this fine forlorn space; prowls as a “rake-hell cat," hungry 
and hunting. 

Under the arches, about the gaunt little tables—skeletons of 
earlier frivolous feasts—huddle those of us who are determined to 
"see it through." А few non-commissioned officers; a few braggart 
youths—relieved garçons de café, І make them out; a few frayed 
beggars, bleary and old and vile, drift-stuff of indolent cities. The 
officers and youths gabble on interminably of other nocturnal raids 
and of their own valorous participations; the beggars sleep full 
length on benches, snore dismally, shiver and grunt and turn. Now 
and again a sailor, darkly like a swallow on an evening sky, cuts 
diagonally the great pallid rectangle and disappears beneath the 
arches with a pouch of dispatches. 

АШ aria! . . . Buona guardia! 

The sentries along the Grand Canal are passing the night-warn- 
ing. Watch well the sky, they call one to another. The rich Italian 
phrase swells out sonorously, and before it dies is eaught and cried 
again the length of the whole lonely stretch of canal. 

I pull my horrible little iron chair into the lea of a massive pillar 
for all the shelter I сап get from that deathly draught. It is two 
o'clock now. Не has not yet come. 

— Апа once there were six months of Venetian Carnival Six 
months out of twelve when the Eighteenth Century went masked, 
delightfully danced and played pranks, made outrageous love and 
delicate poesies and scandalous comedies. Forty thousand of those 
rare children at ravishing night-time-play in this ghostly space. There 
the Poet and his grouped disciples ahush for the sonnet in the. making. 
There the irresistible Goldoni, а new play in his pocket. There the 
musicians, and there—well the wonderful world—the beaw monde— 
the great lovers—the grandes dames. . . . Qh, the dear deluded 
ghosts of them still dancing on while we shiver and snore and chatter 

^ —and wait! zm = = 

HREE o'clock. The full, serene responses of the struck bells 

in the Clock-Tower reproach the dismayed night. That any- - 

thing—Time itself—could be so magnificently calm! Isn't He 
coming? The moon's turned down the sky-track. We yawn, and 
rattle our chairs, stretch our legs with a crackle of stiff joints. And 
then— - | | 

The sea-blown air is all at once shrieking with alarums. Scream- 
ing steam whistles, bellowing cannon, hysteric bells. Startled by the ` 
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signal, we're on our feet for flight to shelter. We run like rats. 
Suddenly there's horrible silence. It is the minute of suspense. The 
raised baton before the crash and clangor of sounds. Over the salt 
morasses He’s on his way. ‘They come one by one. One by one they 
circle the city, drop their bombs, scuttle off into the stars. 

Pm at the door of my hotel, the little sagging Cavalletto—the 
shut, damp smell of it filters out as I enter. A very bored proprietor 
sits at the concierge’s desk; he is in red undershirt and trousers and 
eye-glasses, and he has the contemptuous patience of all hotel pro- 
prietors inhumanly “kept up." "They're all in there," һе gloomily 
says, with а discouraged hand toward the kitchen. One gathers the 
notion that he himself prefers death to such sheltered promiscuity. 
So they are in there—all of them. Тһе proprietor's bedraggled, dis- 
traught, tearful wife—enceinte, poor creature, her eyes blue-circled 
and her nose piteously blotched with rice powder; half-dressed, half 
hysterieal maids between giggles and sobs; very nonchalant young 
lieutenants in rather less picturesque negligée than they fondly 
imagine; a fat colonel in a gruff state of frowsy dignity and mus- 
tachios; a trouserless young man in a mackintosh, whom no one seems 
able to account for. An ancient, enervating, and very rancid odor 
oozes thickly into our nostrils. V 

Here we are, huddled and squeezed and Jostled under a bit of 
massive masonry waiting for destruction or bed. Mattresses are laid 
on the floor of the room above, presently moans the wife of the pro- 
prietor, with just а flicker of pride. 

“Oh!” scoffs the detestable colonel, “Mattresses! One bomb here! 
Why, Signora, it would go through them like a soldo through water, 
per Dior’ | 

It is more than we can bear, the imagination of it. 

"To die like rats then!” the unexplamed young man mutters 
fiercely. The officers light jaunty cigarettes. The maids whimper. 

I prefer, like the proprietor, a more, so to say, airy death. I 
abandon this culinary shelter and its society and start out again into 
the havoc beneath the insensate stars. Morosely the padrone watches 
me go. А guest more or less—what does № matter—I see in his 


eye, oS 2 
_ That lovely line of Henley’s—“The ways of death are silent and 
serene.” It is unexpectedly, sardonieally in my mind as I edge out 
along the dank reaches of the calle to the nearby massiveness of pro- 
ping arches on the brim of the moon-filled Piazza. Silent and 
serene 
The noise is lunatie—has a maniac shape! Не is here at last. 
er. The anticipated dread of Him is over. We're in 
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for it now—in for it with adventurous, insolent, appalling curiosity. 

Romance gone shrieking mad. Voluptuous soft airs blown to 
bits of hell. Venetian splendours. Infernal carnival of shrapnel and 
shell—iron and fire and blood. The enchanted city bristles with gun- 
bores—rifles, machine-guns, anti-aircraft guns, cannon. The racket 
and roar and rumble are so terrific that they are almost comic. In the 
gasping pauses of cannonade one catches the imperturbable rhythm 
. of that damnable ’plane circling the city. The bedlam redoubles. 
There is a heavier crash in the midst of it, a crash and a horrible gulp. 
The falling bomb! Another!—Lord God of Battle, is this war?— 
Another!—What have they got? San Marco? Тһе Palace? Santa 
Maria? ‘That hospital of half-dead soldiers? 

Then the sick, jaw-set interval. 

Here He is now—the second! 'There’s the throb, throb of his 
machine. At Him, you guns! Venice shakes again and heaves and 
screams and sobs and curses.—Out of it all, over it all, those solemn 
Clock-Tower bells richly striking the passing hour. The majesty, 
the majestic impassivity of Time’s relentless disdain of these little 
gashed distorted moments we so pompously call historic.— 

- Оп the roofs, on the pavements, tap, tap, tap the flying éclats 
of the exploded shells——A slobbering old man crouched near me 
mumbles prayers and imprecations.— 

That’s the fifth "plane making its round.— 

Here's the crescendo of carnival—the last wild dance of it.— ` 

At last we've our respite—our exhausted, breathless, forespent 
silence. "Тһе uncertain, weary stillness lengthens till the raucous 
` whistles blow again. It is the signal of cessation. It is over. 
| Dark little shapes glide into the Piazza from every alleyway. 

Knots of them gather and chatter briskly. "There's great bravado 

and scorn in their voices. “Afraid, 12—тассће?? - We are all de- 
 manding eagerly, anxiously, what has been hit. A very dishevelled, 
blasé young man in filthy white trousers and an astonishingly plaided 

overcoat spits and gives the news. He has, it appears, accomplished 
- the remarkable feat of being simultaneously in every quarter of the 
. eity during the bombardment. His assurances are contemptuous and 

_ consoling. Nothing wrecked worth mentioning, he lightly advises 
^ us, and hums a song. Two old women dead. And a child. A roof 
bashed in.— х | 
x I turn bedded with a last look toward the Piazza—the great 

Piazza of Venice.— | С PENET. 

Dawn's on the horizon. There’s a fresh smell of morning and 


the sea in the air. A little lad with a basket swaggers obliquely across 


the great pallid rectangle. Не? whistling the gayest tune. 
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NATURE IS HEAD-GARDENER ON THE 
ESTATE OF MR. T. A. HAVEMEYER: 


JANY little hills with sunny and shady slopes, so that 
all sorts and conditions of flowers may find a site to 
Д their liking; fertile valleys lying to the south and to 
the east; à swamp in which are hidden pools where 
water lilies blow undisturbed; hot rocky knolls, cool 
ferny groves, brooks, Jakes, pools and cedar pastures 
combine to make the country home of T. A. Have- 
meyer at Brookville, Long Island, an ideal arena for friendly joists 
and tilts with nature. Soils of every kind, loamy, clayey, sandy; posi- 
tions to every point of the compass, furnish conditions of rarest value 
to this plant enthusiast, The eighty-two acres of superb and varied 
opportunities is Mr. Havemeyer’s playground, his experimental field, 
where he frolics or works seriously with nature in the friendliest and 
most intimate sort of a way. Тһе result of this partnership of man 
and nature is a spot famous the world over for beauty and useful- 
ness Hortieulturists, plant breeders, professional gardeners, bot- 
anists, dendrologists, in fact all men interested in the scientific culture 
of plants come to this garden spot, as pilgrims to Mecca, to learn, 
to admire and to disseminate again the secrets of growing things, 
won by Mr, Науешеуег from his long years of close association with 
nature, 

Nature as everybody knows will not give up her secrets to any 
mortals save those who love her. “Speak to the earth and it will teach 
thee,” counseled the prophet. But before man and earth can speak 
together they must know the same language, a language based upon 
a sort of spiritual understanding. x | 

. When Mr. Havemeyer finds a bluebell growing by a rock in a 
moist, shady part of the glen, he is quiek to eateh nature's idea of 
what is beautiful in color grouping, and immediately imitates her 
plan of planting. Always he follows nature's lead in the delightful 
and ancient game of garden-making. Formality, that is so lovely 
in Italy's gardens, would be out of place іп this province dedicated 
to nature, Everything here is informally placed as in the wild gar- 
dens of the world; no attempt has been made at symmetrical arrange- 
ment. The pergolas, bridges and supports for vines are of cedar 
branches, Simply put together and trimmed as little as possible so 
that venturing tendrils find their accustomed rough knobby surface 
upon which to dimb. What color could be lovelier with green vines 
than warm sun-dyed cedar! A classical, perfect, white-columned 
pergola would be a false note in nature's scheme of close harmony. 

In this garden, masses of trillium are now colonizing in the open 
spaces of groves where nature once planted only a few. Wood anem- 
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Photographs by Edward Levick 


AZALEAS GROWING BY A RUSTIC BRIDGE ON THE T. A. HAVEMEYER 
ESTATE AT BROOKVILLE, LONG ISLAND, PLANTED IN THE IN- 
FORMAL WAY OF NATURE: THE INSPIRATION FOR ALL THE PLANT- 
ING ON THIS ESTATE WAS TAKEN DIRECTLY FROM NATURE. 
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ROCK GARDEN FORMED LIKE THE DED OF A MOUNTAIN BROOK, DOWN 
WHICH А TORRENT OF FLOWER COLOR SWIRLS AND SURGES: THE TREES 
AT THE TOP WERE SET OUT BY MR. HAVEMEYER WHO RE- қ 
PRODUCED NATURE'S SUPERB GROUPINGS WITH MARVELLOUS FIDELITY. 
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CEDAR ARCH IN THE HAVEMEYER GARDEN IN EARLY SPRING 
WHEN THE BULBS ARE JUST BEGINNING TO SHOW AMONG THE 
NEW LEAVES OF THE GARDEN: UPON THIS ESTATE ARE BOTH 
SUNNY AND SHADY SITUATIONS AND SOILS OF MANY KINDS 
SO THAT IT FORMS AN IDEAL EXPERIMENTAL GROUND. 
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ARTIFICIAL POOL IN THE HAVEMEYER GARDEN CREATED 
AFTER CAREFUL OBSERVATION OF NATURE'S OWN 
POOLS: THE UNEVEN BANKS AND SCATTERED STONES 
HAVE BEEN PLACED WITH A RARE INFORMAL BEAUTY. 
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ones tremble with every breeze that passes through wooded isles, 
hepaticas gather in the lea of rocks, myriads of forget-me-nots push 
out into the bog until it looks as though blue rivulets were running 
there, and mertensias hang their lovely bells in crowds where formerly 
but one was standing lonesomely. 


HEREVER Mr. Havemeyer sees nature trying to carry out 
У а lovely plan he aids her in every way possible. Sometimes 

he does this by loosening the soil about the roots of the plants, 
removing some obstruction, giving water in time of draught or pro- 
viding shelter through severe winters. ‘Then in that locality where 
he finds trilliums flourishing of their own accord he gathers together 
their relatives from every quarter of the world, to determine whether 
it is possible to domesticate the foreigners and whether they will look 
happily as well as healthily and normally placed. ‘This same plan 
he has tried out with many other of our wild flowers with the result 
that he has priceless colonies of rare native ferns and flowers that are 
in danger of being entirely exterminated from our country. His 
garden in fact is one vast sanctuary for our native flowers. Cypri- 
pediums have made a wonder spot of the swamp, irises from all over 
the world are at its edge, azaleas, rhododendrons and mountain laurel 
have made the groves a paradise, and lilies rise with almost spiritual 
beauty from bog and hillside. 
He works always for the preservation of plant life rather than 
for the creation of new forms, though in the latter field his experi- 
ments are renowned. But even here his effort is toward improving a ` 
plant in the quality, while it is obviously trying to develop of its own 
accord, rather than to give it some abnormal eccentric turn. For 
instance a rhododendron instinctively strives for color variation and 
brilliancy, so Mr. Havemeyer crosses certain colors and creates new 
harmonies, doing in a short time what nature under similar circum- 
stances would have been years accomplishing. But he does not 
attempt to turn the plant into a vine or slash its leaves or do any such 
magician’s trick that would deprive it of its essential nature and make 
it look like a mongrel instead of developing the perfection toward 
which it was patiently striving. | . 

In all this work he has been ably assisted by his head gardener, 
Albert Lahodny. For seventeen years Mr. Lahodny has worked on 
this estate until he knows the fullest possibilities of every inch of the 
soil and every location and has built up a vast knowledge of plant 
eccentricities. If through the experimenting of Mr. Havemeyer and 
Mr. Lahodny they discover that an entire bank of rhododendrons is 
out of color harmony with the rest of the flowers in that immediate 
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Jocality, Mr. Lahodny proceeds to gently lift each and every one of 
the blooming rhododendrons to а new stand and in their stead put 
those of a better color. So deftly and diplomatically is this done that 
not a bush minds it in the least. Не has been known to change the 
places of entire plantations of blooming rhododendrons in a single 
day and not a leaf would wither or a petal fall. Is not this an art well 
worth mention honorable? 


ROM many scientists Mr. Havemeyer has gained valuable 
knowledge, which he has incorporated in the development of 
his garden, yet everything, even to the smallest plant that is 

set out or moyed or experimented with, receives his minutest care 
апа is under his direct supervision. For he loves a garden not for 
the paralyzing effect of its beauty upon guests or strangers but for 
the sheer enjoyment of beauty. His garden is not just a retreat that 
he walks in occasionally, made beautiful by hirelings, but a place 
made after the vision in his own mind. His leadership, his dictator- 
ship, is everywhere apparent, for his knowledge is great and his love 
untiring. 

He believes that the most beautiful way of planting spring bulbs 
is to naturalize them, so on the banks of brooks, by the woodland 
paths in many sheltered spots are rifts of blue Chionodowa Lucilliae 
and mauve Crocus Tommassinianus. Crocuses dapple the lawn, daf- 
fodils raise their golden trumpets above grassy banks, snowdrops 
creep out beneath flowering shrubs while the poet narcissii crowd in 
pale beauty beside still pools, Tulips are one of his greatest joys 
and to get the most wonderful ones in the world Не has had the aid 
of John Scheepers. Sixty thousand tulips in three hundred varieties 
at a time will these enthusiasts plant for experimental purposes. ` Mr. 
Havemeyer wants early tulips with a strong stem like the late Dar- 
wins, This will take four years of Mr. Scheeper’s watchful care, yet 
what is this small stretch of time compared to the glories that will 
result! ‘These devotees of the tulip also experiment with planting 
to produce new color beauties. "They try, for instance, the violet and 
pple colored tulips such as Bleu Celeste, La Remarquable and 

nteressante, with lavender and purple iris or mauve aubretias. 
They import tulips from every place that tulips grow, cross them, 
raise them from seed, intensify their colors, playing with them as 
nature herself does, trying them with different soils to see what varie- 
ties the different food will develop. ; : 

In such painstaking and whole-souled manner has he experi- 
mented with a number of plants. He has shown all America what 
wonderful effects can be produced by white, pink and yellow Ere- 
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BRIDGES, PERGOLAS AND ARCHES ON THE HAVEMEYER ESTATE ARE 


CONSTRUCTED OF RUSTIC INSTEAD OF WHITE COLUMNS SUITABLE TO 
OLD TREES MODELLED BY WINDS ARE CHERISHED 


ITALIAN GARDENS: 
AS TREASURES, TO PRESERVE THE SPIRIT OF NATURE, INSTEAD OF 
BEING CUT DOWN TO GIVE PLACE TO TRIM AND SHAPELY ONES. 
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RUSTIC PERGOLA ON THE HAVEMEYER ESTATE IN SPRING: 
TIME WHEN TULIPS ARE INFORMALLY ABLAZE WITH 
COLOR AND VINES HAVE BEGUN THEIR CLIMB TO THE TOP, 
FINDING EASY FOOTHOLD UPON THE CEDAR SUPPORTS. 
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murus or Fox Tail Lilies. These are ordinarily planted in stiff rows. 
He lets them stand as they would in desert gardens, that is massed 
in one place and scattering out at the edges in irregular groups, not 
in stiff round pie-shaped beds or trim lines with no reason for such 
an arrangement, but scattered naturally апа where they have the 
foil of a rich green background. His gladioli, peony and Шу collec- 
tions number almost every variety possible to raise in America. А 
thousand and more lilacs fill the air with perfume and the woods and 
fields and corners with rarest color. In this earthly paradise also are 
flowering shrubs from all parts of the world. 


Т photographs accompanying this article show how suecess- 


fully Mr. Havemeyer has imitated the planting rules of nature. 

The lake shown is entirely artificial yet the banks are unevenly } 
formed, dotted with stones and fledged with grass as nature loves to 1 23 
make them. Splashes of color ereep down to the edges and are re- 
flected therein аз іп nature’s own flower pools. Twisted old trees 
are cherished, not cut down in favor of saplings prim and trimly per- 
fect. These photographs were taken in the spring before the summer 
pageant of flowers had come, before vines had reached their full glory. 

One notable example of landscape planting may be seen in the 
photograph of the rock garden. The rocks form a bed like the bed 
of a mountain brook so that a perfect torrent of flower color surges | 
and seethes among the rocks down the slope in a cataract of beauty | 
and fragrance. This rivulet of color parallels a path leading upto 
the brow of a little hill upon which a new home will some day stand. — — 
From this home site one looks down into a very sea of cedars against ый 
which pink dogwood, lilacs and all manner of shrubs cast а fair spray | | 
of color. In this same photograph Mr. Havemeyer's skill in repro- pices 
ducing nature’s superb grouping may be appreciated, for every one 
of the trees have been transferred from some other part of the ‹ ae. 
to their present position on the brow of the hill How per = 
placed is the tall cedar by the side of the trail at the top of = 
Then come massed groups of round trees, a lacy cedar tipped slightly | 
as though the wind had so ordered. Then a dark tall mass broken at | 
the outer edge with another tree taller and of feathery Made 
. The sky line is irregular, beautiful, varied and memo 5 
— . Another photogra БАН АР shows th edge of а 
this open network of mg 
earth, he has planted E rons J 
perfeet picture when reflected in the stil 
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LINCOLN, SOUL AND BODY OF DEMOC- 
RACY—AS SHOWN IN THE BARNARD 
STATUE: BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


E understand that the self appointed judges of the 
| destiny of American art (namely the Editors of the 
PY EA Art W orld) have decided that George Gray Bar- 
"E ШІ nard's Lincoln is not pretty enough. They give a num- 
N \ ber of reasons for not liking it, not any one of which 
NN touches itas a work of art. "They are all superficial 
= reasons. One is that it does not look like St. Gauden’s 
Lincoln, another is that it is а sad Lincoln, and the third and insur- 
mountable objection they have to it is a matter of clothes. George 
Gray Barnard has not made Lincoln stylish. "The statue as costumed 
would offend any tailor or haberdasher in the country. 

'The chances are Lincoln would have liked this statue as well as 
he would һауе liked any portrayal of himself. But no one сап contra- 
diet the editors of the Art World when they say that sartorially 
Barnard’s Lincoln is not pretty. That Barnard did not mean it to 
be has apparently never entered into their consideration. They seem 
to һауе a fixed idea of Lincoln as а Beau Brummel among Presi- 
dents. It is a matter of vital importance to these people and those 
they seek to influence that his trousers should be creased front and 
back, his boots tight and smart, his frock coat faultless enough for an 
undertaker, whereas Barnard did not stop to think much about Lin- 
coln's stylishness any more than Lincoln stopped to think about sty- 
lishness for himself. It would never have troubled Lincoln to have 
been called a laborer, although the writers in the Art World seem to 
feel they have relegated Barnard’s statue to the dump heap by char- 
acterizing it as a hobo statue. Personally we have always loved to 
think of Lincoln as а man of the very humble people, whose hands 
must have stretched a little in forty years’ hard work, who must have 
had tragedy in his face after being the center of conflict in a Civil War, 
aman who achieved greatness without losing simplicity, who suffered 
without losing a sense of humor, who must have been toil worn and 
eare-racked before his death. Who with imagination would have him ` 


any other way? Why are we afraid of sadness in Lincoln’s face? 


Why should we regard a statue as finer because the lines are smoothed 
out, when the lines really belong there? The furrows in a face like 
Lincoln’s are the physical history of his mental and spiritual battles 
and victories, and yet there are those who presume to say that such 
lines mar a monument aiming to express the splendor of his character. 
Tue Топснвтомв feel it a privilege as well as a duty to line itself up 
with George Gray Barnard’s Lincoln—the real Lincoln—the man 
whose great heart was born out of spiritual and physical tragedy. 
s = 
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Photograph by van der Weyde of George Gray Barnard's Head of Lincoln 


«THIS IS THE PEOPLE'S LINCOLN. THIS IS NOT A 
COMPOSITION, A PIECE OF WORK, ІТ IS THE TRANS- 
MISSION OF A SACRED LEGACY THROUGH ONE SOUL 
TO MILLIONS OF SOULS."—NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
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Photograph by van der Weyde of George Gray Barnard’s Head of Lincoln 


"HERE IS THE LIVING LINCOLN, THE GREAT 
DEMOCRAT: THE GREATEST STATUE OF 
OUR AGE HAS REVEALED THE GREATEST 
SOUL OF THE AGE."—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Photograph by van der Weyde of George Gray Barnard's Head of Lincoln 


"GEORGE GRAY BARNARD'S ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
IS TO ME THE PROFOUNDEST THING YET DONE. 
ІТ GIVES THE FIRST CLEAR IMPRESSION WE HAVE 
HAD OF THE GREATEST THING ABOUT LINCOLN— 
HIS SPIRITUAL RESOLUTION."—IDA TARBELL. 


Photograph by Perry vf George Gray Bersard's Statue of ена 
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LINCOLN HAS BEEN 


S STATUE OF LINCOLN IS FULL OF A FINE 
AMERICA, FOR ALL TIME."—FREDERICK MACMONNIES. 
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THE PEOPLES LINCOLN 


tant than the smartness of clothes. 
that & man should appear draped in 
and his times." 


And yet there are pages in the Art World devoted to interviews 


We only ask in any monument 
things characteristic of himself 


with people and quotations from letters and from books about Lin- 
coln, all trying to stir up controversy about Lincoln's clothes: not 
his character, not his power to mould us into a democracy. but the Ë 
size of his feet and the faet that they were small for a man of his я 
size and that someone said his clothes were of fine broadcloth. Tt all 
seems too pitiful. 
. . In one of several articles attacking Barnard's statue and fuss- 
ing about Lincoln's style, they quote Ida Tarbell as giving in her 
"Life of Abraham Lincoln" the impression of Lincoln as а 
person. And yet I am at liberty to quote Ida Tarbell in regard to 
Barnard's Lincoln as follows: 
"George Gray Barnard's Abraham Lincoln is to me the pro- 
foundest thing yet done of the man by any one in any medium. It 
15 the result of four or more years of determined effort to get ac- 
quainted with Lincoln, to understand his thoughts and his spirit. 
Barnard has studied Volk’s wonderful life mask until he knows every Ес. 
- wrinkle, every growth, every ridge in the gnarled and furrowed face. | E 
—He has sought passionately day and night to understand the experi- E 
ences, the thoughts and the travail of soul which would have pro- | 
duced such amazing and unusual markings. His interpretation gets 
-nearer to the man than anything I know. It is extraordinarily gentle 
` . and noble. Moreover, it gives the first clear impression we have had 
` of that greatest thing about Lincoln, that which the friend with whom 


Е 


— In one of these bitter attacks on Mr. Barnard, the art lords | m 
` the Art World express the belief that no artist 15 with | 
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 — Democracy needed such a lesson.” And when I wrote to him r 
2 for a further expression Í received a letter containing the fol 
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THE PEOPLE'S LINCOLN 


S Frederick MacMonnies, a sculptor of world renown, has said of 
this statue, “The essence of art after all is an artist's vision of 
the greatness of his subject. George Gray Barnard's Lincoln 

in my estimation, is not only original, as every monument and work of 
art must be, it is also a personal vision, which all great art must be to 
be truthful. To me this statue is full of fine feeling, of nobility. He 
makes me understand his vision of Lincoln’s greatness. I feel that 
through this monument, Lincoln has been immortalized for America 
and for all time. I know many people to whom Barnard’s Lincoln 
has meant a great deal, who feel about it profoundly and tenderly, 
as they would have felt about Lincoln himself. After all what can 
any art do beyond creating a mood? And Barnard’s statue of Lin- 
coln does this, It puts one in a mood to understand Lincoln’s achieve- 
ment and the character which produced his achievement. In the face, 
I see humor and sadness and great kindness and the aftermath of 
many heroic struggles. Аз for myself I am more than willing that 


Lincoln should be represented in England by George Gray Barnard’s 


statue. = == eS 

“T hear that it has been called too democratic an expression for 
art. What does that mean, or what has it to do with a man’s vision? 
How can it make any difference to the world whether it is democratic 


or plutocratic or autocratic, whether it is modern or classic? ` What we 


want in Barnard’s statue is that sculptor’s vision of Lincoln’s soul and - 
we have it. In addition to this, it is good sculpture, composition and 


excellent design. 


“As to the clothes with which Mr. Barnard has draped the statue, 


how unimportant. I take it for granted that so-great an artist as 


Barnard would not use.any clothes that were not appropriate to the ` 
times. He knows that the war portraits of Lincoln are at every man's. - 
disposal for work. Не knows Lincoln's attitude about life even in | 
. unessential details. То me the clothes seem perfectly reasonable gar - 


ments, worn as Lincoln would have worn them, with little thought; ~~ 
and as a matter of fact, they are absolutely in accordance with the ^ — Е 
mode of the times, Whereas St. Gauden's clothes are not eighteen =- - - 
sixty-five. | Not that that matters either. St. Gauden's Lincoln isa -== =  — 
- fine and rare composition and would be equally so with clothes of the -. = => 
та >. | — eor 


ugh they might carry а few wrinkles. > > - 
"I always think of Lineoln as а stupendous laborer, a man of 


-sorrow and acquainted with grief, à man thinking into the terrific = 7. 


problems of his day and helping to solve them. - And as Barnard 


thinks of Lincoln as à rugged, wom, sad kindly spiritual human- | = 
being, why quarrel with itt “That is his vision. He has helped to let - 
n'sgreatness. That is more impor- - 
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sentence: "It strikes me one does not need to say much. George 
Gray Barnard's Lincoln can defend itself." 

It is only a few days since Mr. John Sargant, who is at present 
visiting .America, went to Mr. Barnard's studio to see the Cloister 
which Mr. Barnard has erected, and also the Lincoln. I am at liberty 
to quote Mr. Sargant as saying to Mr. Barnard, "I have no words 
with which to tell you how much I like your work." 

Mr. Daniel Chester French also expressed himself as follows: 
“You know that I admire profoundly your art and your personality. 
I have taken umbrage at the way Mr. Ruckstuhl has attacked you 
and have written to tell him so." One could fill pages with tributes to 
Barnard’s Lincoln from painters and sculptors and poets and writers 
as well as the lovers of art of this country. 


O Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, Barnard’s statue shows the Great 

Lincoln. He says: “At last we have the Lincoln of the 

Lincoln-Douglas Debates. How long we have been waiting for 
this Lincoln! I feared with the passing of years it would never come; 
but here it is, the livmg Lincoln, the Great Democrat. This statue 
is unique; I know of no other so full of life. The greatest statue of 
our age has revealed the greatest soul of our age, One is worthy of 
the other. I congratulate Barnard with all my heart. He has given 
us Lincoln, Tue LINCOLN we all know and love." 

We feel it is only fair to Mr. Barnard to give some impression 
of the point of view of the press of this country. Especially are we 
interested in an editorial that appeared in the North American 
Review in Philadelphia, which so preéminently appreciates Mr. Bar- 
nard’s idea of Lincoln, which also makes you realize the absurdity of 
condemning a work of art wholly from the point of view of clothes. 
We feel that Barnard has made the clothes a part of his history of 
Lincoln just as he has made the lines of his face and the gnarled hands 
and the look of weariness in the great strong body all a part of Lin- 
coln’s story for us. In this article we read: | š 

“And although we have hundreds of statues of Lincoln, no sen- 
sitive soul who passes this figure as finally it stands in a busy 
` center in Cincinnati will think of it as a statue. Because it is not that. 
It is the spirit of Lincoln, visioned and held imperishably for the eyes 
— and hearts—of this and future generations. Тһе spare giant stands 
as if before the Lord, asking ‘What next is there for me to do? On 
the clean-shaven face, furrowed as by rivers of tears, every line and 
mark—the warts about which һе jested and the hills and hollows of 
his cheeks—are shown as they were, not smoothed over. Second only 
to the face in power of expression are the hands. Crossed at the waist 
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and gnarled—they alone would tell what he was. Even in 

ey speak. Another expressive feature is the feet. Our knowl- 

‘raven likenesses recalls none in which the man's physical foun- 

xpressed as here. Like roots of an oak, spreading into the 

od, they base one who forever glorified all things common 

ive new meaning to the word. The whole attitude is one of sub- 

s waiting the submission of dauntless courage. Мо trifle 

yeno chair or table or broken column. Yet those things 

1 as trifles by most sculptors are given vital meaning. ‘The 

"bulgy back of the coat, the wrinkled sleeves, the baggy trousers fall- 
- ing over the sturdy shoes—all these reveal his reliant frame. 

` “He stands—and the winds of Time can but increase his resist- 

се to their leveling power. For this is not one man, but a composite 

"what all of us must be if the republic is to stand and serve as Lin- 

‘willed it should. Аз the Olympian Zeus could have come only 

тош Phidias and none but the Florentine could have visioned Moses, 

we feel, this new heritage could not be but for this genius who, at 

ло, Was so obsessed with American ideals that in journeying 

hurried from Liverpool to Dover without stopping to eat 

ve to sleep in а land ruled by a king. Іп his Lin- 

work, Barnard has а purpose. But here his art 

sits former aims. Hitherto he has kept within the classic 

express the higher ideals and deeper yearnings of the souls 

Now, stirred by a passion for democracy and а profound 
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а we feel someone speak- 

pacity for criticism, with | 
| of art and love of | 
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the Great Commoner, the man of the soil. We understand there is 
even another Lincoln closer to the hearts of these editors and perhaps 
it is the most “stylish” Lincoln ever modeled. But it would seem that 
the Committee who have been brought together to find just the right 
Lincoln for England and France and Russia must have made a ve 
thorough investigation of the subject. If these шеп have decide 
that we want Lincoln as we know him here in America, the worker, 
the man who freed America from slavery, the man whose life was 
sacrificed to his achievement, and who would gladly have had it so if 
the choice had been given him, surely we can trust the judgment of 
this Committee. We do not need to advise them. They һауе been 
selected (lawyers, editors, poets, statesmen) to really express their 
own point of view in making a selection. It seems little short of im- 
pertinence to offer them advice. On what basis do we discredit their 
judgment, their taste? If they have decided that they prefer 
Barnard’s vision of Lincoln, of that man who had lived his life 
among the woods and farms of the West, the Lincoln who triumphed 
over all conditions in life and might seem greater than clothes, the 
Lincoln who undoubtedly wore heavy shoes for his heavy work and 
perhaps for all time, who could not be more or less of a man accord- 
ing to his shoes, just who has the right to superintend and correct their 
decision. It would seem to us that perhaps Lincoln’s feet trod close 
enough to God for us to cease to carp about the size of them, 

And once more to return to the sadness of Lincoln. Barnard 
and those who love his work do not consider that Lincoln’s mind and 
heart were always aglow; he was too deep in the sorrow of all the 
people about him and all of the people in his ошу. He was рег- 
haps the greatest humanitarian that ever lived. He 
only because of his vision into the heart of the world, but because the 
merely superficial externals of life had always been amusing to him 
when he was conscious of them at all. He realized the importance of 
all labor, in fields, in mines, in wells, in forests, in city streets. Не 
was sympathetic to all the accomplishments of the world. But I am 
sure he never troubled much how the laborers looked—stylish or other- 
wise. Несагей very profoundly as to whether or no they were happy, 
whether life was treating them justly. It is possible that in abstracted 
moments of his life he may have worn a fine broadcloth coat because 
it was brought to him, or fine shoes, because someone thought he ought 
to, but I am confident they mattered no more to him than farm clothes, 
and they mattered no more to his real friends; only to those, the 

ighter minds that may have touched his life who felt that the 
coat makes the man. 221555 | 
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ІМК in the main Lincoln was conscious of only two great 
s in life, God and humanity. He aimed to serve both with 
and undoubtedly felt he could not serve one without 
is the Lincoln that Barnard has presented to the sat- 


h artists, the lovers of Lincoln, and the democratic people 


ust as we are going to press we read with the utmost astonish- 

п attack on Mr. Barnard in the editorial columns of The New 
Times of August twenty-sixth. That so important and dis- 

ед a paper as The Times should lend itself to a magazine's 
onal campaign against Mr. Barnard is a matter of absolute amaze- 


S ment, To begin with, the editorial only repeats the foolish, naive, 
. superficial attack made by Mr. Ruckstuhl in The Art World. There 


word of art criticism such as we are accustomed to look for in 
es, not a word of real understanding of the great Lincoln, 
look for from the editors of The Times. In other words, 
ial gives the effect of having been written in the edi- 

е р of editors who want another Lincoln, not 
gland. Perhaps in another issue of THE 
the liberty of saying whose Lincoln really 
why they are attacking Barnard in а way 

f art in America. Cr 
orial we read that we should have certainly аѕ 
“Oliver Cromwell” near which the Lincoln will 
n eongruous than this statue it 
10 have seen the “Cromwell” 
, in the garb and manner of a 
people who like it would | 
and The Times making a 
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stand that so far has Mr. Ruckstuhl’s antagonism gone that he is send- 
ing out pamphlets asking artists to sign statements against Mr. 
Barnard's Lincoln. 14 seems to me this will not net very widespread, 
satisfactory returns, especially as Mr. Barnard's Lincoln has already 
been purchased. Already we have secured from Mr. George DeFor- 
est Brush a statement concerning this Lincoln. Mr. Brush, who is a 
member of the board of directors of T'he Art World, says: “When I 
gave my name on Тре Art World Committee I thought we at last 
had a magazine that knew art and would tell big and true things. But 
it is the same old story. I find people only fighting for their own per- 
sonal gain, and so I resigned from the committee. I think the attack 
on Barnard's Lincoln just madness.” Аз yet I have not spoken to a 
single artist who has not come to the defence of Barnard's Lincoln, 
with great warmth, with artistic and spiritual appreciation. 

We feel that it should be more widely known that Mr. Barnard's 
Lincoln has also been officially aecepted by the French Government, 
“о be placed in Paris. The Committee presenting the statue to France 
is composed of the following prominent Americans: 

Robert. Bacon, Dr. Albert Shaw, Norman Hapgood, Henry P. 
Davidson, Dr. Felix Adler, Talcott Williams, Charles P. Taft, Fred- 
erick Coudert, George Haven Putnam, Douglas W. Johnson, Dr. 
Frank Crane, Percy MacKaye, Henry Munroe, Lyman Abbott, 
Charles H. Hughes, Charles W. Elliot, Myron T. Herrick, Franklin 
Giddings, Melville Е. Stone. ; = 

I feel that I cannot more fittingly close this brief for the Demo- 
cratic Lincoln than by quoting from Abbott H. '"Thayer's recent letter 
to Mr. Barnard: “Аз I look at Barnard's Lincoln Luther’s words: 
‘Hier steh! ich und kann nicht anders’ insist on seeming to come from 
this inexpressibly great and tender being who stands there in bronze 
before us. 2 

“І cannot believe that greatness and tender human sympathy 
radiate from any painted or sculptured figure on this planet, beyond 
what they do from this miraculuosly vivid, exquisitely simple statue, 
compelling one to feel that a miracle has secured us Lincoln himself 
to stand there, for centuries, among us." 


BULBS: "CHILDREN OF THE SPRING” 


Й that they must begin at once the joyous task of pre- 
paring for next year's procession of flowers. "Though 
S October is а dreamy, loitering, brooding month, luring 

the gardener to quiet, delicious hours of retrospection, 
yet no month of the calendar is а busier one for the garden maker. New 
shrubs and trees must now be set out, seedlings transplanted to their 
permanent quarters, fruit trees pruned, roses lifted to new positions, 
cuttings made, plants repotted for the house, perennial seeds planted, 
tender bulbs removed from the ground and hardy ones set out, hedges 
pruned and leaves collected for making rich mold for winter cover. 

This is indeed a happy month for people with creative imagina- 
tion, for through the mystie October haze, they see faintly, as in a 
vision, the tender colors of their spring garden. It is natural for gar- 
deners to believe in immortality, for in the midst of flower death they 
see Life patiently brooding. Good gardeners also are always young 
in spirit for their minds are fixed on spring when others feel only the 
bitter sting of winter. 

October is the month when the bulbs— Children of Spring"— 

must be put to sleep so that they may awake early and tell the peoples 
of the earth that spring has arrived. “Еге man is aware that the 
spring is here, the flowers have found it out,” is an old Chinese saying 
that holds a truth. We have little faith in a calendar prophesy, but 
we believe the report of the gladsome crocus and the pale, wan snow- 
drop. The lovely azure Glory of the Snow bids us look up to the 
blue skies of spring and the joyful blaze of tulips warms our hearts, 
torpid from winter's cold, into new faith. It seems to garden lovers 
that there is magic power in the breath of the first bulbs that drives 
away icy winter—something like the power in the cross that deprives 
the Prince of Evil of his strength. 
_ The butterfly winging its rapturous way from its dull grub state 
15 no more marvelous a transfiguration that a daffodils unfurling from 
its dull bulb prison. The flight of the blue bird across a garden is a 
wonderful thing, so also is the spring rush of blue scillas along the 
garden path, Swallows come not more swiftly than the crocus and 
the Star of Bethlehem leads the way to new hope. The pure white 
fritillaria is like a sweet memory of snow while the beautiful muscari 
dots the grass, a forerunner of summer skies. 

—— Bulbs are great favorites with all gardenmakers for many reasons. 
They come first of all the flowers, they are easy to grow, are inexpen- 
sive, make the most dashing displays, combine marvelously with other 
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DAFFODILS CROWDING DOWN TO THE WATER'S EDGE, 
PLANTED AFTER NATURE'S OWN INFORMAL AND ALTO- 
GETHER  DELIGHTFUL MANNER: DAFFODILS SHOULD 
ALWAYS BE PLANTED IN IRREGULAR GROUPS INSTEAD 
OF PRIM BEDS, OR THEIR CHARM WILL NOT BE FULLY 
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EREMURUS OR FOX TAIL LILIES, FLAMING LIKE TORCHES AT THE 
THESE LILIES GROW HIGHER THAN 


EDGE OF A LITTLE GROVE: 
A MAN'S HEAD AND ARE THE SHOWIEST PLANT IN THE GARDEN. 


DARWIN TULIPS IN VARIETY, RUNNING А SCALE OF COLOR FROM 
THE DEEP BASE TONES OF RED TO THE HIGH TREBLE NOTES IN PINK. 


“ 


Photographs 
Courtesy 
John Scheepers. 
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MADAM KRELAGE DARWIN TULIPS, GROWING AMONG AZALEA 
HINODIGIRI, ON THE ESTATE OF W. B. THOMPSON, YONKERS, N. Y. 


MAUVE LILAC, EUTERPE TULIPS, PLANTED WITH THE LIGHT 
BLUE IRIS PALLIDA DALMATICA. 
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TRUMPET NARCISSUS AND TULIPS IN SHADES ОЕ YELLOW, GROWING 
AT THE BASE OF A BRICK WALL LIKE PATCHES OF SUNSHINE. 


WHITE AND PINK BEAUTY TULIPS IN THE FRONT RANK, WITH 
KAISER KROON STANDING IN THE BACKGROUND. 


CHILDREN OF THE SPRING 


flowers and can be depended upon to show forth an endless variety © 
true color. "Тһе bulb bed need no longer be a bare spot daring “те 
summer, but can be made to show one joyous succession of exor fran 
earliest spring until late fall by judicious planting. Early spring car- 
peting plants make fine pictures among the first bulbs. The Alyssa 
saxatile is wonderful when planted among yellow tulips. Iberis Sess- 
pervirens with its rift of white, can enhance the beauty of almost any 
showing of bulbs. With the yellow tulip or daffodil plant yellow and 
orange Iceland poppies with a few golden primroses among бела. 
Put the pink creeping phlox with the Poet narcissus and violet znd 
purple pansies with lavender and purple hyacinths. When rix 
Darwin tulips rise above a bed of English daisies and white narcissus, 
or when the blue mertensia carpets the ground beneath, pink tulips 
and hyacinths, the beauty is worth a pilgrimage. Try purple bs 
cinthes with violet aubrietias and heliotrope. The most dazzime pic- 
ture of all perhaps is the brilliant violet-rose Madam Krelage ups, 
rising among the rich rose-pink of the azalia hinodigiri. Another heas- 
enly sight is the mauve-lilac Enterpe tulip with blue Iris Ра ба Dal- 
тайса. These are but a few of the lovely combinations of bulbs === 
other flowering plants that create color pictures of rare beauty. The 
landscape architect uses the pure bulb color as an artist uses the pig- 
ment of a pallette, placing them with the harmonious combinations 
of evening or putting them together with brilliant noon-day contrasts. 


BT however, as such garden pictures are and fasci- 
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nating as is the work of creating them, still nothing touches = 

heart like the bank of a brook planted after natures own fash- 
ion. It is a mystery why every one who has an opportunity, does mot 
naturalize bulbs in the grass. It is the simplest and the easiest of all 
methods of planting and surely the most beautiful. There are bulbs 
for every situation. Let crocuses star your lawn, daffodils nod by the 
brook, Chionodowa Lucilliae grow near the foot of your white birch 
trees and anemones dance at the edge of the woods. Bid Narcissus 
bloom among the spring shrubs, and fritillarias, grape hyacinths, 
blue wood-hyacinths, snowdrops, snowflakes, triltums and sweet 
yellow winter aconite grow in every possible grassy place. The Niy- 
of-the-valley should blow beneath your window and jonquils run be- 
side your paths. | | 


`` All these сап be planted, each in little groups, merely by pea 

а dibber into the Jawi. dropping a few spoonfuls of sand into the hole 
and pushing the bulb down firmly so that its base touches the sand 
and is not left hanging in the air. ‘They need no more саге and yet 
year after year will return again, as birds to their nesting sites, to the | 
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| Another method is to turn back the grass, plant them, and 
lay the grass back in places. 
ery authority on bulb growing advises early purchase. This 


because one has a more choice selection, but because after 
ave once been dried out the sooner they are in the ground 
`. Of course, they must not be put in the ground while the 
s so hot that there is danger of their beginning to grow 
‘yet they should make a partial root growth before winter sets 
tis a good plan to set the bulbs a little earlier and also a little 
than is generally advised. By so doing the roots may make a 
good start and yet the leaves not attempt to push back the soil. This 
‘counsel of early buying is especially to be heeded this year for the 
hesy is that there will be a scarcity of Dutch bulbs. Тһе English, 

1 and home-grown bulbs may be had in their usual perfection 

e, but there may be difficulty with the Dutch shipment, 

ег; are making great efforts to supply their people 


etrical beds are losing favor with all | 
n planted as a display garden in large 
s, It requires great art to plant a 
"bulb 15 of uniform height, and blossoms 
eason commercial gardeners love this 
home gardener the mixed border is & 

is far more beautiful, permits greater 
ely naturalistic planting and when 
Jl the bulbs in a mixed border 
ones and in between these 
) perfection after the bulbs 
ithering leaves of the bulbs. | 
oftener than every | 
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allowed to touch fresh manure. Тһеу should be laid 
upon а bed of sand. This is easily done by removing 
the top soil, putting in a small amount of sand, laying 
the bulbs in position and covering again with earth. 
The beds should be well drained for stagnant water 
is ruinous. Bulbs require а loamy, sandy soil, so if the 
soil is heavy it should be loosened with leaf mold. 
When the bulbs are in bud the ground should be freely 
watered with liquid manure. 


STRIKINGLY beautiful flower which has 
until recently received but little attention from 
- growers is the Eremurus or Fox Tail Lily. 
This is a thick and fleshy root which should be set 
out in the late fall, with the hardy bulbs. "Though it is naturally a 
desert plant, it adapts itself to almost any soil, is very hardy, and as 
its stalk, taller than a man, is crowned with a great spike of brilliant 
flowers from one to four feet long, it makes а, display impossible to 
improve upon. This is a member of that brilliant family that includes 
also the poker plant, the yuceas and the aloes. "They are especially 
striking when grown at the edge of a grove or in front of an evergreen 
hedge or a clump of trees. "They are in full bloom through July, and 
in color, range from all shades of yellow and orange, many shades 
of rose and pink to а pure white and а white with a bluish cast. If 
any flower can be called “flame,” surely it is the Eremurus. "Though 
acclimated plants are expensive, still they are so hardy, so depend- 
able and. beautiful, that they are well worth any priee. Clumps 
should be planted in the latter part of September or through Octo- 
ber, in almost any situation, though а semi-shade is best. 'Phey will 
stand being transplanted and may be grown from seed, though the 
latter is а task suited only to experienced growers. 

-It may be easily understood that to recommend a full list of 
bulbs, which should be planted in the fall for spring blooming, would 
be impossible, for to do this would require the space of a complete 
catalogue. However, the list we are giving at the end of this article 
is а good guide for inexperienced gardeners. The colors are all of 
the best and the varieties of the staunchest. The cost runs from 
thirty-five to fifty cents a dozen, up to five dollars and more for a 
single bulb, according to the quality and rarity of variety. , Think 
of having one hundred crocuses of all colors springing up in one's 
lawn for the small sum of one dollar, or a hundred bright daffodils 
or poet narcissus established by the pool or fountain for but one dollar 
and a half! x. x 
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CHINESE CHIPPENDALE: THE ,MOST 
DISTINGUISHED OF ALL ENGLISH 
CABINET WORK: BY JAMES THOM- 
SON: WITH RARE ILLUSTRATIONS 


O the England of the eighteenth century must be ac- 
corded the credit of producing three furniture design- 
ers of outstanding skill and capacity. Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton are names that go to form 
a triune of designing force as rare as their combined 
: output was admirably notable. Fashions come, fash- 
ions go, but there has always existed a “saving remnant’ com- 
_ posed of a people of cultivated taste to whom the surpassing de- 
signs of the eighteenth century masters have had eminent appeal. 
Today more than at any time in the past does the product of the 
leader—Chippendale—find appreciation. Е 
Chippendale as а designer of worthwhile furniture was the most 
versatile and prolific of the three, being of a slightly earlier period 
_ than the others, A masterful woodearver by trade, he had been | 
: l in the Grinling Gibbons school of sculptural performance. 4 
A master of free flowing harmonious line he had small liking for 
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ornament of the minute finicking order, inclining rather to 
bold contrasts of light and shadow. Coming prominently 
into notice in seventeen hundred and fifty-four, when he pub- 
lished his *Gentleman's and Cabinetmaker’s Director," he 
quickly took the lead as a cabinet and chair maker of dis- 
tinction and promise. 

'There must be recognized at least half a dozen varying 
phases of this master's cabinetmaking activities, namely, the Queen 
Anne, Gothic, Louis Quatorze, Chinese, Louis Quinze and Ribbon 
Back modes. It has been customary to assign the development of these 
to successive periods, but the fact seems to be that as early in his career 
as seventeen hundred and sixty-two, when his second book was pub- 
lished, Chippendale was designing in all the styles enumerated. 

The present article, however, has to do with the style of furniture 
to which has been assigned the appellation Chinese Chippendale, а 
phase of the master's activities not so well known on this side of the 
water as some others. It is an established fact that as early as the 
seventeen fifties the designer 


нр 


was turning his attention to ME 
the Chinese vogue. в NS. N КЕ Sa Tr 
Chinese Chippendale -) 62665 5СОРСАР СЕ БС z 


furniture at а time when 
hand work was the rule was 
an expensive class to build. 
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As a consequence only clients ез 
of large means could indulge BW 
in it which no doubt accounts 
for its being so little known. k 
Tt is moreover of а kind not E 
likely to be appreciated in other than 
select circles of society. ‘There are 
refinements connected therewith the 
presence of which would be over- 
looked by all save those of cultiva- 
tion and natural taste. 

Good examples are scarce, and 
| save in its plainer aspects present 
day manufacturers are quite unlikely 
7) to indulge its reproductions. By the 
j breaking up of collections in the 

| W: British Isles some excellent pieces 

i’ have reached the auction marts and 
museums. In Boston could be seen 
کے کے‎ = recently a slant top Chippendale 

EN desk in black lacquer and gold for 
which five hundred dollars was asked. It was decorated in gold dust, 
the designs being Chinese in character. 

Chippendale was (after the manner of Shakespeare) a master- 
ful adapter. He intuitively made use of the good, discarding the bad. 
Modern designers who have attempted to improve on him can testify 
to the fact. Evidently making no great effort at originality he was 
satisfied to avail himself of the best that others had to offer and by 
doing so succeeded better than if he had strained at “being original,” 
the rock upon which so many designers come to grief. 

__ Most interesting is it to compare Chippendale's Chinese designs 
with those of Sir William Chambers, from whom no doubt he got his 
initial ideas along this particular line. Sir William 00-0 = 
Chambers, after a sojourn in the Orient, returned 
to England with a portfolio of ideas for furnishing 
and decorating rooms in the Chinese mode. He also 
was author of a book on Chinese landscape gardening. . 

_ Through Sir William’s efforts and influence the 
Chinese vogue had considerable success. Rooms №. 
were decorated in the Chinese manner and it is pre- ЖЩ 
sumed that Chippendale took up with the style in |], 
order to be able to appropriately furnish them. That |j 
he was more successful in results than the man from 
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whom he took his first ideas 


the designs herewith sub- $0 
mitted go a great ways to Ау 
prove. Pris 
Sir William Chambers NIS 
gave impetus to the fashion i| m == 
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of furnishing in the Chinese 
style, but Chippendale very 
much improved upon him 
by incorporating with the 
Chinese constructional 
lines beautiful ornamental 
features from the Louis 
Quinze style. This was a | 
master stroke, for the results are often very beautiful. That the com- 
bination can be a success is evident once the beautiful bric-a-brac 
cabinet herewith submitted is studied. 

Chippendale, however, was not the only designer of his time to 
follow the lead of Sir William Chambers. In the year seventeen 
hundred and fifty-four, the very same in which Chippendale pub- 
lished his “Director” there was issued from the press “A New Book 
of Chinese Designs by Edwards and Darley,” in which the ideas set 
forth have strong resemblance to the work of Chippendale. 

A. characteristic of cabinet work in the Chinese Chippendale 
styles is the admirable fret-work. Because of the intricacy of design 
and extremely involved character of the articles, it has been impos- 
sible in drawings of so small a scale to do more than suggest actual 
pattern. ` | 2 

Тһе mouldings too on this class of work are delieate and fine, 
quite as fine in their way as are any to be found on the product of 


"Adam or Sheraton. 


Chinese Chippendale, because of the fine, airy note given it 
through the fretwork, fits in admirably with the richly furnished rooms 
of many of our modern houses. А single chair сап often be intro- 
duced without throwing the whole room out of harmony. It is apt 


` to have a refining influence through the delicacy of its construction. | 


Its quality might be likened to that of an old violin. | 

- ‘Needless to say, so decidedly original a style has been grossly 
imitated, so grossly in fact, that the results border upon the ludicrous 
were it not for the fact that such atrocities are anything but humorous. 
Imitations are easily detected, however, because they are never so 
fine in balance or proportion. They are awkward rather than grace- 


ful, coarse rather than delicate. Тһе workmanship also is not up 


to the standard of the genuine old Chippendale. x 
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“THE COMING OF THE LORD': А 
WAR STORY: BY S. N. BEHRMAN 


HE Nonpareil Smoking Jacket Company sends its 
| many-hued products to the farthest reaches of the 
| United States. In its mirrored show-room on lower 
Fifth Avenue, Edelmann, the proprietor, will display for 
you а whole hierarchy of garments. ‘There are fuscous 
smoking-jackets made of meretricious materials for thé 
“piker” trade, for that vast crowd just pushed up from the 
less articulate horde which doesn't know smoking-jackets. 
But from these, which Edelmann passes over hastily, sniffing, he 
takes you up an ascending scale of fine textures and glowing colors 

till he reaches the eminence of the costly stuff that goes to the 

“swell” stores, for the rich lawyers and the rich brokers, for the 
steel-magnates and the society-idlers, for the matinee idols and the 
panders, from California to Maine. 

_ But itis not of Edelmann's show-room that I wish to tell. It is of 
his base of supplies, his work-shop. Really it was not his work-shop 
but Murphy’s. Murphy was a labor-contractor, unsentimental, who 
knew how to handle men. For the business of hiring and firing Edel- 
mann was too kindly. That із а tough job. Labor was becoming in- 
creasingly recalcitrant, independent, uncertain. So Edelmann paid 
Murphy and Murphy undertook to fill Edelmann's orders. Murphy 
understood the “swine.” 

Though the shop was separated from the show room only by a 
narrow strip of dark corridor, it might have been in another city for 
all relation it had with it. Edelmann scarcely ever looked into it. He 
did not like to see the interminable rows of sallow men at the machines. 
He left it to Murphy. 

They were rather a sullen crew in the shop—with the single excep- 
tion of Hannes. Murphy hated them all; they were kickers, “damned 
foreigners,” who wanted more than the boss earned. Most of them 
were Socialists who listened on street-corners evenings to the prophets 
of Internationalism. | 

But Hannes was different. He was not а Socialist and resisted 
all the efforts of his fellows to make him one. Rather he did not re- 
sist; it was merely that he was uninterested, indifferent. ‘Though 
Hannes was only nineteen, he was not, like most of them, newly immi- 
grated, but had lived in New York nearly all his life. His father had 
been a tailor on Canal street. David, the youngest son, had gone to 
school till his father died and then had drifted into shop-work. He 
was a presser. He stood at a machine which bears aloft an enormous 
flat-iron on a spindle. You press down with your foot on an iron 
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pedal and the flat-iron descends heavily on the prostrate garment on 
the cloth-covered board beneath and when you lift your foot the flat- 
iron swings up and off. All day long Hannes stood at this machine. 

Most often, when they were destined for the big stores that 
bought in large quantities, they had little silken labels under the col- 
lar, specified by the customer. Such as: “Gunning and Field, St. 
Louis," or ^Decker-Lane, Oakland.” Hannes would read these labels 
and wonder vaguely what it would be like to be in those cities. He 
had never been out of New York himself. Не liked the elegant look 
of the coats as they hung in front of him, admired the long, soft rolls of 
the lapels . . . . Sometimes, as he stood at his work, he hummed. 


VEN by his humming Hannes was distinguished. For the airs 

Бе hummed were not those of the others—not the plaintive, 
minor strains of the Jewish workmen, nor the robuster, rol- 
licking tunes of the Italians, but American songs which he had learned 
in school. A song of Burns'—"Oh were I in the cold, cold blast"— 
most of the words of which he had forgotten but the tune of which 
clung. And then there were Memorial Day songs which he had been 
taught to sing in unison with other children. But his favorite was 
“Тһе Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Something about it, he did 


not know what, thrilled him. Тһе line, “Mine eyes have seen the | 


glory of the coming of the Lord," stirred his imagination. He seemed 
to see some indefinable Colossus, bearing gigantically down on him, 
radiating a white effulgence. Also the phrase, "grapes of wrath" 
struck a responsive chord in his mind. The words evoked a great 


battlefield, and, stored in the middle, in a towering cumulus, a pyra- 


mid of cannon-balls, blue-black, the color of grapes .... 
 Fillippo Greco, his nearest neighbor, was much annoyed at this 
patriotic humming of David's. What kind of songs were these for a 
working-man, a wage-slave, to sing? If David must hum, why didn't 
he learn the Marsellaise and hum that? One day he had an argument 
about it with Hannes though Fillippo did most of the arguing. And 
then it emerged that David loved these songs, that they meant some- 
thing to him. "They were, he said, the songs of his country. At this 
-striking evidence of rudimentary thinking in an adult, Fillippo was 
astonished. His country indeed! Didn't David know that the work- 
man has no country, only a class! : | 
David didn't. 'This was his country and that was all there was 
toit. He had been here nearly fifteen years. He had gone to school 
here. He knew about Valley Forge and Gettysburg. He remem- 
bered glowing speeches of his school principal's on Memorial Day. 
After all, (though this he did not say out loud) what could one expect 
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Fillippo who didn't know very much? None of them knew very 
1 W ome about the tyranny that ruled over them. 'Тугаппу 
Here! 
a time Fillippo gave up trying to convert David as a bad 
` was no use—the boy was weak-minded. He had had his 
by picture-book history. The “struggle of the working- 
pation, the vast conception of class solidarity trans- 
nal boundaries” were too much for his feeble brain, viti- 
se education, So he let David hum his “Battle Hymn of 
ablic,” dubbed him “Dopey” and made jokes about the “ра- 
the other workmen, = = | 
а rule David did not read the papers. Outside the tiny world 
e moved he was faintly aware of the seething of multiple 
; these never took on contour in his imagination. The war 
eat fog in which phantom men struggled. Не had 
g to remember relatives or friends across the water 
Тһе thing wasn't real to him. Не had taken 
and on Sundays he would stay in his room 
оуег again the few tunes he knew. "Тһе life 
;forhim. Girls rather frightened him. ` 
dream-world of his own. = — >: 
mutterings in the shop that the United 
nething seemed to wake up in David. 
on the men had among themselves оп. 
y papers and to read editorials. 
d opposition to war among his 
% speakers, there emerged in. 
dient fact—the “country,” 
ight be destroyed. It might be 
id fight. Of international 
‚ of balance of — — 
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wanted to destroy the country! I£ was then that he made up his 
mind, if war was declared, to enlist in the army. 

This determination he told to his friends at the shop. They tried 
to dissuade him but to no avail. He went to his married sister, his 
nearest living relative, and told her. She remonstrated with him; 
How could he go to war, he was so thin and pale, he had no strength. 
He looked sick as it was. Тһе life would surely kill him even if the 
bullets didn't. It would be suicide—! But David did not yield. Не 
hardly listened. Не was going to enlist. 

One day a group of the men heckled him. What had the country 
done for him that he was so anxious to fight for her? Was his life 
easy? Wasn't he à slave? What liberty did he have? What joy in 
life? Why, he looked like a dead man already from working all his life 
in shops! 

“After all" David had answered, “по wonder you don't know. 
You're foreigners." 

There was mighty laughter .... 


НЕВЕ followed great days for David. Не found himself con- 
| stantly exulted, transfigured. Standing all day at his pressing- 
machine, working the pedal with his feet to put the final smooth- 
ness on an endless stream of smoking-jackets, he would see himself, elad 
in a uniform, charging with а mighty host over а, lacerated battlefield. 
He knew very little of trench-life, of warfare conducted by telephone. 
He remembered the battles of his history books—Bull Run and Sara- 
itoga—remembered the pictures of fiercely-clashing thousands, and his 
mind visioned, panoramically, battles like these. For the first time in 
his life he felt himself important, part of something big, epochal. He 
would be like those men in the books, he would go down, though anony- 
mously, into history. Perhaps, if he died, his name would be printed 
in the paper, with the name of his regiment and his home. His sister 
-would be proud. If he lived there would be life-long honors, he would 
parade in uniform on Memorial Day. Не might even do something 
heroic—! | I 
| How wonderful it was to have the chance to do something big 
and fine. He felt lifted far above himself and those about him; he no 
longer lived in а vague and foggy dream-world; he carried himself 
straighter in anticipation of his new duties; he stopped before bulletin- 
_ boards to read war-news with the feeling: “This is important to me 
—this affects me” | | 
When it came to be certain that war would be declared the men 
at the shop stopped guying Hannes. Perhaps it was because they 
were a bit sorry for the pale, stooped, thin boy with the tense, concen- 
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ook about the eyes and mouth. David felt increasingly like a 
consecrated to a great task. The words of his favorite song, 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” took on new significance for 
je grapes of wrath were indeed storing for the enemy of the 
uis understood better now the line about the coming of the 
ly now, this shining, gigantic, terrible Lord was not coming 
bearing down on him, but marching ahead of him and the 
of which he was a part, leading them. Не was there, Han- 

ping step somehow, in that great rhythm... . 
nd then the day came, War was declared and volunteers called 
. Two days later Hannes went to a recruiting office on Twenty- 
third street and enlisted. It was late in the afternoon and he was told 
) come the next day for an examination. Then he went back to his 
ssing-machine, Certainly this was worth-while, this was amount- 

nething, this was to be really living—! 
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“Т don't know. Six months." 

"No, my boy. You can’t fight. Live with your folks?" 

David answered what seemed to him a highly irrelevant question. 
Е “Well, you'd better take a rest—go away somewhere—moun- 

5--- 

“But—!” 

“ГІ tell you what. Here's my card. Come to see me sometime. 
I'll look you over again and give you some medicine.” 

“But,” protested David. “I want to fight—I want to go to 
“It’s out of the question. You're sick I tell you. You wouldn't 
last two months in the trenches. Come to my office sometime, "The 
address is on the card.” 

The doctor took the next man’s slip. David walked uncertainly 
out of the room. The doctor was conscious of a slight irritation against 
me greed that builds badly ventilated shops. And then he forgot all 
about it. 

David walked mechanically back to his work. How could he 

фе sick and not know? Had the doctor some ulterior motive in telling 
him that? Was the matter of the sickness a pretext to keep him out 
of the army? But he did cough. And sometimes he felt unaccount- 
ably hot .... : 
At the door of the workroom Murphy inquired sareastically 
whether they had made him a captain. David did not answer. He 
went to his machine, laid a smoking-jacket carefully over the cloth- 
topped board, pressed down the iron pedal with his feet and directed 
the heavy iron over the coat-collar. — 

And all the while, the champing hosts of the Lord tramped on 
and on over his head, leaving him forever behind. 
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— A NEW YORK PLAYGROUND 
ACE the day, from dawn ‘till dark, 
` LÀ Nations play within this park. 
East and West are in that swing, - 
-Feet that crowd, and hands that cling 
Europe leans to catch a ball. 
In the EY x that wae i 
Asia sings and hugs а dol. | 
—Al ihe dey from З ы dark, 
i ithin this park.— 
Nations play within р Ж Bay Doe 
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BEAUTY AND PERMANENCE SHOWN IN 
THESE AMERICAN COUNTRY HOMES 


"EDUILDERS of the world, from the tiniest coraline that 
ЖЕ! forms its white palaces in tropical seas, to man who 
КАШИ raises skyscrapers to the sun, build upon unescapable 
| © ЛГ tradition and laws. Man may think s he 1 buila: 
О ine something original, something distinctly individual, 
res Ug but this is Bue impossible, for back of him lies 
subtle influences and memories and loves that he cannot help but weld 
into his work. Every house, therefore, is а composite -picture of what 
man has been, what he believes to be comfort, what he thinks is beau- 
tiful, what he hopes is substantial. 

Every house is but another chapter of national and personal 
history, for in it is incorporated a line of building experience that 
extends from the first rude protective structure to the present artistic 
creation. Mathematical law supports this building tradition, shapes 
it into lines suitable to its locality, and good taste (as far as may be 
understood) ornaments it. Thus the past and the present, the nation 
as a whole and the individual person who is building the house are all 
amalgamated as it were in one speaking effect. 

A motley sight indeed are some of the houses built in America 
that attempt to mingle a portion of the salient features of the archi- 
tecture of all countries into one meaningless jumble. -This is by по 
means composite building. It is rather like a patch work quilt—the 
very opposite of what is understood by a composite picture. True 
it is that the whole world helps every individual man to build his 
house, lt offers him brick, metals, fine woods, and precious marbles 
with which he works out ideas culled from the experience of archi- 
tects of all ages and climes. Rightly used, all this past experience 
bhould yield а man only perfect impressions. Successes only should 
be gathered and immortalized and the failures forgotten. Just why 
it is that man continues to record the mistakes of the past instead of 
its beautiful successes is impossible to say, yet America testifies alas, - 
to the fact that with stubborn blindness man chooses to build after 
the failures of his ancestors. | 

Long Island still possesses as object lessons some of the houses 
that are typical examples of architecture, perfect of their kind, and. 
emblematic of their periods of American history that should be re- 
corded. Old builders might not have known how to create efficient 
kitchens, nor plan the interior of the house so that work would be 
minimized, but they did know how to build with broad flowing lines, 
how to design doorways that are classic and fashion detail of fireplaces 
and woodwork within that have never been excelled for pure beauty. 
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GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND 


ONE BUILT TO LAST FOR GENERATIONS. 


AND GRACE OF DESIGN 


BALANCE 


HENRY В. SWARTLEY JR’S., COUNTRY RESIDENCE AT 
EMINENTLY THE IDEAL HOME, 


THE  PROPORTION, 
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Designed by Clibston. Sturgis 
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HOME OF WIL- 
LIAM L. GARRISON, 
AT WEST NEW. 
TON, MASSACHU- 
SETTS, WHICH 
SHOWS AS GREAT 
A REFINEMENT 
AND RESERVED 
STRENGTH AS 
ANY BUILT IN 
COLONIAL DAYS: 
DOORWAY AT 
THE LEFT IS А 
FINE EXAMPLE 
OF MODERN 
WORKMANSHIP. 
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MODERN INTERPRETATION ОЕ COLONIAL FEELING IS GIVEN THE 
HOME OF MRS. GEORGE GALES, AT GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND, 
BY AYMAR EMBURY WHO HAS DONE SO MUCH IN REVIVING AN IN- 
TEREST IN COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE THROUGHOUT THE EAST. 
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Designed by Grosvenor Atterbury ç E 


COUNTRY HOME OF CHARLES PEABODY ESQ., AT COLD 
SPRING HARBOR, LONG ISLAND: THIS HOUSE IS А 
GOOD EXAMPLE OF MODERN COUNTRY HOMES TYPICAL 
OF AMERICAN DESIRE FOR COMFORT AND BEAUTY. 
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Armstrong & DeGelleke, Architects 
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NORTH COURT OF THE RESIDENCE OF GORDON K. BELL, KATONAH, NEW 
YORK, SHOWS A FINE UNION OF WALL AND HOUSE THROUGH THE 
MEDIUM ОЕ STONE CORNICES AND ARCHES: ONE FEELS THAT 
THERE MUST BE A COZY, SECLUDED GARDEN BEHIND THAT WALL. 
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CHARMING TREATMENT OF STONE WALL ON THE PROPERTY OF 
MISS WEATHERBEE OF MAMARONECK, NEW YORK, THAT IS WON- 
DERFULLY IN ACCORD WITH THE UNSTUDIED GRACE OF NATURE. 


OUR PICTURESQUE COUNTRY HOMES 


When a modern architect wishes to build a house of fine distinction 
he goes back to these old Long Island houses, studies the iron work 
of hinges, door latches, window catches, the door frames, dentals of | 
the eaves and proportion of dormer windows, even the laying of a i 
brick walk, and from them he gains fresh impressions. Not that he ) 
copies them line for line, but he sees that they stand as the embodi- I 
ment of good taste. True some of the details were very bad but | 
their failure is so apparent that it prevents him from making similar i 
mistakes. The old houses therefore furnish a rich field of compari- 
son for the modern architect and should be read and studied as thor- Í 
oughly as any learned book on the subject of architecture. | 

The old houses that we love to look at radiate always a sense of 
mystery. Тһе planting about the house shut off the back garden 
from the front in a subtle, not an obvious way, but the result is a | 
sense of privacy that is most charming. Опе sees the ceremonial per- 
fection of the front of the house but feels some way that there are 
arbors and sheltered nooks at the rear where the family rests and . 
where the children play, as in a room shut far from trying eyes. There 
is also a stately substantial look about these old houses; they are 
well balanced and rest solidly on the earth. "They were built for the 
most part from one main axis of the hallway with wings extending 
symmetrically on either hand. It would seem that every home-maker 
did not consider his home finished until he had planted trees about it 
for all the old homes that we like best to see have great trees stand- 
ing guard, that must have been planted when the house was first 
finished. i : 

We are showing some most interesting examples of modern 
architecture, that are as delicately lovely in detail, fine in composition, 
and attractive in silhouette as any designed by architects of the old 
days. Modern life is much more complex than in the early Colonial 
days and for this reason modern architecture is apt to be complex also. 
Тһе majority of people want porches, sun rooms, and conservatories 
which our ancestors did not have. Such details must somehow be in- 
corporated in the design without marring the dignity of its masses. |: 
In the house designed for Henry В. Swartley, Jr., by Bates and 
Howe, architects, built at Great Neck, Long Island, we find the И 
gracious dignity and charm we are wont to associate only with old- E 1 
time work. Every detail of this house is worth careful consideration, Т 
from the classical entrance, to the oval treatment of the windows in | 
the lower story, the square treatment of the second story and the : E | 
pointed finish of the dormers. 'The proportion of the dormers, bal- E 
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- ance of woodwork and brick and the reserved charm of the whole build- E 
& ing is most admirable. We can imagine no time of day or night E | 
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OUR PICTURESQUE COUNTRY HOMES 


when this house would not be а picture of home beauty. Тһе play 
of light and shade from great trees or the effect of moonlight color 
brings out with equal wonder its power for hospitable, charming 
loveliness. 

Grosyenor Atterbury has designed for Charles Peabody, at 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, a house equal in charm as far as 
generous home hospitality is concerned, but distinctly different in 
treatment. This house is also of brick, in shades of brown, with two 
large wings extending from the main axis of the house. Pleasing 
variety has been given the face of the house by the treatment of win- 
dows, some are in groups, others single, some large, others small, but 
all have been introduced so that the effect gives variety without des- 
troying the main effect of simple lines. Тһе planting about this 
house is especially charming. The road curving gracefully, the ever- 
greens telling of winter cheer and the great chimneys of wide fire- 
places, speak eloquently of home charm and comfort. 

Quite opposite in type is the home of Mrs. George Gales at Great 
Neck, Long Island, designed by Aymar Embury, in a style character- 
istic of all that he does. His preservation of all that goes to make the 
Colonial spirit precious to us is well known to every builder in America. 
No matter what liberties he takes with introduction of verandas, and 
sun porches, there is always the stateliness of the old Colonial house. 
In this case he has built the house into the yard, taking advantage of 
the unevenness of ground and existing trees so that it seems like a liv- 
ing, growing sentient creation. i 

Another fine bit of architecture, reminiscent of New England 
homesteads, is that designed by R. Clipston Sturgis for William L. 
Garrison, Jr., at West Newton, Massachusetts. Certainly no ancient 
Colonial homestead could show a finer reserve or more classic simplicity 
than this house. Seen through its winter lace-work of tree branches, 
it appears to be the embodiment of warmth, coziness, roominess and 
all that is desirable in а home. We can imagine its charm when the 
light and shade of summer foliage play upon it. — 

Quite different again is the residence of Gordon K. Bell, Katonah, 
New York, designed by Armstrong and DeGelleke, architects. 'The 
photograph is of the North Court and shows how charmingly the com- 


bination of rough stone and cement has been handled. Тһе stone 


work of the building corners forms a fine link of connection for the 
t stone wall of the court. No matter from what angle this build- 
ing is seen its picturesque quality is most apparent. | 
г We have chosen these photographs because the variety of 
detail ean be studied with advantage by both layman and architect. 
(Continued оп page 99) 
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WHAT IS THE “VIGILANTES” WHAT 
IS IT DOING FOR THIS COUNTRY? 
ANSWERED BY HERMAN HAGE- 
DORN 


HE avowed purpose of The Vigilantes, a non-partisan 
organization of authors, artists and others is to arouse 
the country to a realization of the importance of the 
war problems confronting the American people; to 
awaken and cultivate in the youth of the country a 
sense of public service and an intelligent interest in 

citizenship and national problems; to work vigorously for 
preparedness, mental, moral and physical; to work with 
especial vigor for Universal Military Training and Service under 
exclusive Federal control as a basic principle of American de- 
mocracy. The Vigilantes though only organized a few months ago 
has already made its power felt all over our country. Early in 
the year a certain group of writers who were deeply concerned by 
America’s unpreparedness ardently desired an opportunity to use 
whatever power their brains possessed to break the apathy which 
seemed to be choking the American mind and soul. So they banded 
together with the intent to arouse the people of the country through 
the medium of the press, through personal appeals, posters, speeches, 
and in every other way that would quicken the people of America 
into a sense of the country’s peril. 

The name Vigilantes was chosen because they wished to invoke 
the memory of the daring and unflinching men who once before in 
the history of our country, at a crucial time, brought order out of 
chaos. "Тһе crisis which confronts our nation, crimes of indifference, 
materialism, selfishness and disloyalty seemed to those writers to call 
for action, for measures stern as those used by the Vigilantes of old. 

The men and women who started this organization expressed 
their willingness to write articles, stories, or poems or to draw cartoons, 
on demand, absolutely without charge, on any subject which the 
managing editor of the Vigilantes might specify. The editor's duty 
was to give these contributions the widest possible publicity. To do 
this, a syndicate service was arranged which was made to include two 
newspapers in every city of the Union of over five thousand inhabi- 
tants. А special arrangement was made at the same time with the 
American Press Association for the distribution of the material 
through their service, and a large number of articles and poems have 
also been sent through this Association to ten thousand rural dailies 
and weeklies which it serves. 

The first material sent out by the Vigilantes to the newspapers 
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WHAT IS THE VIGILANTES? 


appeared about the middle of March. Since then they have sent out 
hundreds and hundreds of articles and poems to newspapers in almost 
every city, town and village in the United States, so that their circu- 
lation of patriotic material is literally unmeasurable. All of this 
material has been written by the best writers of our country abso- 
lutely without charge. These articles were of such importance 
(because they were written by the most profound thinkers of our day), 
that but few of the richest metropolitan dailies could afford to have 
purchased them. ‘These articles also not only raised the standard of 
the smaller periodicals and papers, but gave their readers, living for 
the most part in out of the way places, rarest opportunities for becom- 
ing acquainted with the most vital issues of the day. Some of this 
material was written in the form of very short stories or anecdotes and 
in a humorous vein, so that even the most careless were made to grasp 
some significant point without knowing it. Some of this material was 
in the form of poems, that could be set to music and sung by the school 
children or recited by rural orators. 


MONG the first who volunteered their services were: George 

Ade, Booth Tarkington, Theodore Roosevelt, Irvin Cobb, 

Robert W. Chambers, Charles Dana Gibson, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, Emerson Hough, Meredith Nicholson, Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams. These were followed by many hundreds more. Other 
contributing members who are now giving valued services are: Ger- 
trude Atherton, Ray Stannard Baker, Rex Beach, Porter Emerson 
Browne, Ellis Parker Butler, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Oliver Herford, 
Wallace Irwin, Amy Lowell, Percy MacKaye, Gouverneur Morris, 
Ernest Poole, Stewart Edward White and Jobn Vance Cheney, 

The Vigilantes began their campaign with a series of articles in 
favor of universal service. "These were followed by others attacking 
pacifism root and branch, and still others took up the fight for an 
increase in the Nation's agricultural acreage; for an adequate ship- 
building and airship building program; for the Liberty Loan; for 
the New York State Census; the Red Cross; household economies 
and other food reforms. Recently they have been conducting & 
vigorous campaign against the German language newspapers all over 
the country and certain periodieals printed in Emglish which are 
obviously pro-German. "Those who have followed the expressed prin- - 
ciples of the alien newspapers have observed with satisfaction, that 
the watchful work of the Vigilantes has succeeded in greatly changing - 
their spirit. The attitude of the papers toward the Government is 
now for the most part respectful. Sneers, mockery, derison, sullen ` 
scorn, lies and pernicious talk are much less in evidence, for the editors | 
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WHAT IS THE VIGILANTES? 


of these papers know that one seditious word may call down the 
entire army of Vigilantes upon them. 

Ernest Poole, of the Vigilantes, in an article on “Тһе Fighters 
and The Haters” in a recent number of McClure’s Magazine, com- 
ments on self-advertisers who shout their hatred of Germany from 
the house tops as follows: 

“To hear such folks inveigh against Germany, you might think 
they were the fighters here. But in Europe it has not been so. I 
remember a woman in London who was like many now in New York. 
She told me in a voice quivering with bitterness that even when the 
war was over she wanted nothing but evil to come to every man and 
woman and child in the German empire. Meanwhile, as far as I 
could find, she was doing nothing for the war. She took it out in 
talking. In London there were not many like her, for the English 
are not good Haters. But in Berlin there were thousands. I remem- 
ber, one evening in Beethoven Saal, looking down from the low 
gallery upon a throng of well-dressed people listenmg to an actor 
who was reciting the “Hymn of Hate.” The little man was hysterical; 
he tore his rage to tatters; his hatred of the people of England was 
to endure to the end of time. And those people rose and cheered 
him until the great hall seemed to rock with the noise. I was told 
by one of them that night: 

“We Germans now all feel like that. You will hear the “Hymn 
of Hate’ sung by the boys in the trenches all along the Western front.” 
“But I went to the boys in the trenches and found them big 
stolid German youths, standing out there in the drenching rain and 
quietly fighting for Germany. They had no time for hating. And 
from all the correspondents I know I have heard it is the same in 
the French and English trenches. They are too busy killing Ger- 
mans to hate them. And so it is, all over Europe. Ав you leave 
Berlin or Vienna, London, Paris, Petrograd, Rome, and travel toward 
the battle lines, the shrill, hysterical cries of the Haters die away; 


` and you come upon the Fighters, the quiet men who are working 


hard at the business of war, enduring privation, exhausting toil, and 
suffering and disease and death, and taking it all as a matter of course. 
'They fill in their leisure hours with jolly little songs and games. 
Fighters have no time for hate. x: Е 

“And зо over here as we enter the struggle, if you engage in 


: any one of the numberless tasks that are needed to back up our allies 


abroad and later our own armies in France, you will have no time 

for hatred. You will need all your strength and all your time, you 

will give yourself heart and soul to this cause, you will do your share 
`. (Continued on page 112) 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSES, DE- 
SIGNED TO SOLVE THE SER- 
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VANT PROBLEM. А TWO. ЕЕ 


STORY COTTAGE AND A LARGE 
STONE AND HALF-TIMBER 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


help solve the servant problem are 


"pe solutions of building houses to 
offered this month. These two solu- | 


tions are of exactly the opposite type. 
One is to build so simply that the house- 
work can be done by the mistress of the 
house, with no need for servants. Тһе 
other furnishes such comfort, pleasant 
rooms and working facilities that servants 
will like to stay in the house and troubles 
arising from dissatisfied workers will not 
have to be met. 

In the first house, every thought of the 
architect was for the mistress of the house, 
who enjoys doing her own work, yet does 
not wish to do it in the drudging, old-fash- 
toned way. Housework under such condi- 
tions cannot be a drain on a woman's 
strength. With a light, beautiful kitchen 
and ample pantries, the worker does not 
feel shut away in a gloomy corner. Views 
of sky and garden are enjoyed by the one 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER ELEVEN; FIRST 
FLOOR PLAN. 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER ELEVEN; SECOND 
FLOOR PLAN. 


who is washing the dishes as fully as by 
the member of the family who is resting 
upon the front porch or sitting by the liv- 
ing room window. Мо unnecessary steps 
need be taken in this little house, for the 
working rooms are in immediate relation, 
without the annoyance of extra doors and 
hallways. 

In the second house, the working wing 
of the house is entirely separate from the 
family's quarters. It is just as beautifully 
built and just as conveniently planned as 
the main body of the house. Large win- 
dows through which sun can enter and gar- 
den vistas be enjoyed, are for servants as 
well as masters. Their sleeping rooms are 
light and airy and their dining room should 
be finished with as cheerful and as satisfy- 
ing colors as the master's dining room. 
Under such considerate treatment, those 
who do the work will feel at home and not 
have the dissatisfied rebellion that makes 
them wish to leave. 

Touchstone House number eleven was 
planned with the idea of obtaining the great- 
est amount of space and comfort with the 
least amount of money. Therefore the 
unnecessary expense of double walls to 
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А PRACTICAL, YET ARTISTIC HOUSE, 
PLANNED SO THAT THE MISTRESS CAN DO 
HER OWN WORK WITH EASE AND PLEASURE: 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER ELEVEN. 


DETAIL OF HOUSE NUMBER TWELVE. 


A PRACTICAL, BEAUTIFUL DESIGN FOR A 
HOUSE REQUIRING ONE OR MORE SERVANTS: 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER TWELVE 
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YOUR HOUSE AND THE SERVANT PROBLEM 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER 
TWELVE: FIRST FLOOR PLAN: ATTI 
AN ORIGINAL DESIGN OF UNUSU- |, " X 
AL COMFORT, CONVENIENCE AND 
ECONOMY. 


form the hall is avoided and 
the hall becomes merely the 
little entrance space from 
which one passes, on the left 
to the dining room and on the 


directly beneath the windows, and 
dressers at either side, provided with 
glass doors and shelves above and 
wooden doors or drawers if pre- 
right to the living-room. By ferred, below. There is a large 
doing without these walls a pantry with space for an icebox, 
greater sense of space is created, for dining which could be filled from the outside if de- 
room, living-room and hall seem virtually sired. There is a window in the pantry, 


one large room. ample shelf room and a doorway leading 
The feature of the living-room is the fire- down to the cellar. 
place with bay-window directly opposite. Upstairs we have indicated two large 


This room is amply lighted with bay-win- bedrooms and а small one opening from the 
dows letting in sunlight from three direc- owner's room, for the child's room. If, 
tions and the two large groups of windows however, this child’s bedroom is not needed, 
at either end of the room. "Тһе wall spaces then it could be turned into a bath-room 
were purposely left bare so that the large апа the bath-room could then be used as 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 


pieces of furniture such as 
piano, bookcases, davenport, 
etc., could be arranged to ad- 
vantage. 

Тһе kitchen has been given 
a small entry of its own from 
the garden side of the house. 
It is provided with a large 
sink and double drain boards, 
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a small sewing room or a 


place. We always try to give light 
to the hall and in this case the 

works out very naturally. We raa 
made the little seat beneath the win- 
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ORIGINAL AND BEAUTIFUL 
AMERICAN FURNITURE DE- 
SIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
FLOY KATHERINE HANSON 


Те breakfast room looked toward 


D ICE 


Ше morning sun, as a breakfast room 
should, and the sun had much reason 


for the room was not at all one of those 
show places that leave us wondering where 
the people really live—on the contrary, it 
had the homey look of a well-used apart- 
ment. 

Its chief 
quality was a 
sense of free- 
dom of ex- 
pression, but 
freedom tem- 
pered by a 
well - trained 
taste. The 
walls were 
yellow, suf- 
ficiently gray- 
ed to soften 
the sunlight, 
and suggested 
brightness 
caught in a 
leafy shadow. 
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for lingering at its southern windows, 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN FURNITURE 


The oak of its fittings was strong and 
gray against this background. “There was 
not much furniture, and a look of rest- 
ful simplicity was further given by the lines 
which these pieces followed. А long and 
narrow table was almost, but not quite, of 
a monastery pattern. А bench stretched 
along each side. Тһе chairs at head and 
foot were relieved of severity by backs of 
tapestry. A tall combination of buffet and 
cabinet showed its carved and colored doors 
well above the rest. Тһе warm gray of the 
wood: was enriched in all of the furniture by 
touches of subdued color added to the work 
of the carving tool. A table runner of dull 
yellow linen had a few embroidered stitches 
of similar hues, which reached their climax 
in a bowl of Russian pottery filled with fruit, . 
and a pair of Russian candlesticks. An em- 
broidered hanging which had evidently been 
planned for its particular place occupied the 
wall space opposite the windows and fur- 
nished a supplement to the view outside. It 
was a landscape poetic in conception and 
unconventional in execution, for several 
materials had entered into its making and 
many kinds of stitches had been combined 
to produce a quiet rich effect. 

Miss Floy Katherine Hanson, whose fur- 
niture and floor plans we had come to see, 
and whose breakfast room had been opened 
to us, is a young Southern woman recently 
established in New York. In her little attic 
studio on Long Island Miss 
=- Hanson plans and develops 

her furniture. She carves, 
colors and finishes the 
pieces herself. Although 
she has definitely departed 
from classic and period 
models, their influence may 
be traced in her work. She 
confesses to many hours 
spent in museums and li- 
braries, examining, meas- 
uring and making close ac- 
quaintance with the best. 
examples offered in her 
line. There is the play- 
spirit of a Gothic carver in 
her work, but she adds 
freedom and originality, a 
| quality that is peculiarly 

. her own. | 
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` play-spirit which is one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics in the ornamentation 
of her dignified pieces of furniture— 
like the gay blossoming of a sturdy tree. 
Her designs are individual and give de- 
lightful surprises of irregularity in well- 
balanced spaces. “There is a wide variety 
in her treatment of woods, not only in the 
carving and coloring, but also in the rever- 

ence which she shows for the value of a 

beautiful wood in its natural state. For 

example, in a small dressing-table set, the 

legs and top of the stool and table are fin- 

ished with a simple dressing to protect the 

surface from dust, leaving all of the original 

freshness and color of the wood unchanged. 

Appropriate colors are used in the decorated 

panels to harmonize with the unpainted 

parts, lending an additional beauty to the 

warm glow in the wood itself. е 

The individual note is expressed in each 

piece of furniture, from the general color 

plan and treatment of surfaces to the small- 

est details of the specially designed metal 

fitments. Color Бан, acd ШЕР іп xs 

ways, in combining 1 woods in 

sera e. E dressing-room set is 
of ebony and white maple, with insets of. 
old Japanese carving lacquered п red and 
gold. The mirror 
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A SERVING TABLE FOR THE DINING-ROOM, OAK 
STAINED A GREYISH TONE: THE COLOR IN THE 
CARVED PANELS OF PURPLE DULL RED AND 
BLUE: THE HANDLES ARE BRASS. 


riched with the Japanese wood and a slight 
pattern of red - = аа 
and black painted | | 
on the maple 
softens the con- 
trast. White 
wood and black 
walnut have 
been used to~ 
gether in a little 
chest which has 
its surface fur- | 
ther varied by — 
panels of raw- 
hide. Of course 
there are painted 
panels in mir- 
rors, and also in 
other places. 
Hildegarde of 
our early fairy 
pec е |. 
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belonging to the Spicetree Garden Set—the 
shrubs that blossom about its glass grew in 
the land that is very far away, where a 
golden glamor spreads through all the air 
and one lives happily forever after. And 
then there was a fire-screen whose upper 
portion was of carved and perforated wood, 
framing a panel of rawhide. The skin was 
mottled—a little gold had been added to it 
and some touches of color. 

Miss Hanson is an enthusiast on the 
subject of dependence upon American ma- 
terials for artistic expression. She likes 
to turn away from well-worn conventional 
ideas to invent new and pleasing combina- 
tions. She uses materials within reach 
whenever that is possible. Hence war 
conditions have seriously hampered her 


of course, that America 
pee АБДЫ wares 
е have required 
ut Miss Hanson 


HALL CHEST OF OAK STAINED А DULL BROWN. 
THE PANELS.IN FRONT ARE CARVED OND COL- 
ORED A DULL RED. THE INSIDE OF THE LID 
CARRIES A BEAUTIFUL DESIGN OF SCRIPT AND 
SAILBOATS IN PURPLE, BLUE AND GREEN. 


duce an object of Art independent of that 
object's intrinsic worth. For instance, 
the Chinaman fashions from the clay at 
his door a simple bowl reflecting in its 
gay lining a suggestion of sky and sea and 
flower. With almost childish crudeness 
he paints a freehand pattern on its outer 
surface, fires it in a rough oven of his 
own making, and produces an expression 
of the beauty in his own mind. Thus the 
creator is more important than his 
medium, and the real creative mind uses 
the thing that is nearest as a vehicle of 
expression. АП great art workers іп апу 
line have first of all learned to master 
their most convenient resources and to 
express themselves fully and beautifully 
therein, One's native tongue should al- 
ways be his clearest and easiest means of 
expression. сул 5 

"Since the days of Phoenician Inven- 


(Continued on page 111) 


BULBS: CHILDREN OF THE SPRING 


BULBS: CHILDREN OF THE 
SPRING 
(Continued. рот Page 71) 


SINGLE EARLY TULIPS 

Cardinal Rampollo—Clear yellow, orange- 
red border. 

Prince of Austria—Terra-cotta 

Calypso—Light sulphur-yellow 

Golden Queen—Golden yellow 

Rising Sun—Deep golden yellow 

Flamingo—Deep rose, shaded lighter with 
white stripes 

Ibis—Dark brilliant pink 

Pink Beauty—Deep pink 

Brilliant Star— Brilliant scarlet, black cen- 
ter : 

Grace Darling—Bronze-scarlet ; base yellow 
marked olive ; 

Vermilion Brilliant—Glittering scarlet 

La Remarquable—Bordeaux purple, light 
shaded border 

L'Intéressante — Deep mauve-violet, bor- 
dered white . 

Lady Boreel—Snow white 

Pelican—Pure white 

White Beauty— 


DousLte EARLY TULIPS 

Couronne d’Or—Golden yellow flushed 
orange 

Mystery of India—Terra-cotta with salmon 
glow 

Golden King—A clear golden yellow 

Tearose—Saffron 

Murillo—Delicate blush pink 

Rose d’Amour—Very showy delicate pink 

Electra—Dark mellow purple 

Le Matador—Scarlet with purple 

Bleu Celeste—Soft violet-purple | 

Lac van Haarlem—Brilliant rosy violet 

Boule de Neige—Pure white | 


BREEDER TULIPS 


Bronze-Queen—Soft buff, inside tin ed | 


golden bronze . 2527 
Fairy—Deep orange, shaded mahog 
Lucifer—Terra-cotta-orange = 
Godet PE purple 


Bacchus—Dark plum violet, inside violet 
blue, white star at base 

Klopstock—Enormous, beautiful lilac, in- 
side rosy lilac, edged rosy-white; large j 
pale yellow base with intense blue halo | 
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CorrAcE TULIPS 

Chameleon—Pale heliotrope, flaked-maroon 
on yellow ground 

Cyclops—Brilliant scarlet, yellow center, 
black anthers 

Glare of the Garden—Rich crimson-red, 
black center, edged yellow 

Inglescombe Scarlet — Intense vermilion- 
red; black base 

Fairy Queen—Soft rosy-lilac, broadly mar- 
gined amber-yellow 

Mrs. Kerrell—Beautiful light rose with 
delicate amber tinge center bordered elec- 
tric blue 

Zomerschoon—Salmon-rose, flaked white 

Amber Crown—Pale amber color inside 
shaded apricot 

Beauty of Bath—Pale yellow, petals flushed 
externally with reddish purple 

Gala Beauty — Golden yellow, heavily 
blotched and striped crimson-scarlet 

Inglescombe Yellow—Glossy canary-yellow 

Elegans Alba—Creamy white, narrow mar- 
gin of carmine-rose 


re wet“ 


aes 


Eurasian—Tall grower, with large pointed . 4 à 
flowers of strawberry-pink flushed at m 


edges with yellow ra 
Picotee—White, margined deep rose 
Bi deste Р e side 
eu Celeste—Bright violet-purple, inside 


halo i x Tan" : 
M EAE heliotrope, inside deep violet, - 
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Margar Silvery pale rose, flushed white 
ia ue reamy white, faintly 


tinged soft heliotrope when opening 


REMBRANDT TULIPS 
Mareo Spado—White, flamed red 
Mamillo—Rosy carmine, feathered white 


Parrot TULIPS 
Admiral de Coon сіне) scarlet, 
` shaded and tipped orange — 
dime Cutten inside, outside shaded 
“and feathered brilliant scarlet, purple and 


green 

Durcg HYACINTHS | 
King of the Blues—Rich, dark blue 
Pieneman—Dark porcelain blue А 
Czar Peter—Porcelain blue shaded white 
‘Enchantress—Porcelain blue shaded white 
Grand Maitre—Deep lavender blue 

General de Wet—Hydrangea pink . 
Lady Derby—Lovely shade of soft pink 
| Marconi—Deep pink _ - 
| Queen of the Pinks—Deep rose-pink 
| Ía Victoire—The brightest scarlet 

La Grandesse—Intense white 
L'Innocence—Milk white 

City of Haarlem—Purest yellow 
‘Yellow Hammer—Cream yellow — 

ueen of the Violets—Beautiful violet color 

r William Mansfield—Purple violet 
GRAPE HYACINTHS 

Не Grape EREE duco 
` White Grape Hyacinths | 
. Heavenly Blue—Light blue 
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BULBS: CHILDREN OF THE SPRING 


White Lady—Perianth white, cup of а 
pale canary shade 
oetaz 
Elvira—Perianth white, cup golden-yel- 
low, edged orange 
Klondyke—Perianth yellow, cup deep 
golden yellow 
Irene—Sulphur yellow, orange cup 
Poeticus 
Almira—White, cup canary-yellow, bor- 
dered red 
Socrates—White, centre canary, deep 
margin of dark madder scarlet 
Jonquil Hybrids 
Buttercup—Rich buttercup-yellow 
Campernelle Odorus Rugulosus flore 
pleno—Rich golden-yellow 
Double Narcissus 
Alba Plena Odorata—Snowy white 
Incomparabilis Apricot Phoenix — 
Creamy white shading to apricot-buff 
Von Sion—Golden yellow 


ANEMONE 
Coronaria, Giant French 
Coronaria St. Brigid—Maroon and bright- 
est scarlet to flesh pink and from lilac 
to purple 
CHIONODOXA 
Luciliae—Azure-blue with pure white cen- 


ters ? 
Gigantea—Soft lavender 


LEUCOJUM 
Vernum—Pure white 


CROCUSES 
Kathleen Parlow—Purest white 
Pallas—White ground, fine light blue lilac 


stripes 
Scipio—White outside, with purple base and 
pale mauve stripes inside 
Cloth of Gold—Golden yellow, striped 
кы Е i 
urpureo Grandiflora—Dark е, 
‘Yello ae 


low Prince—Golden yellow 
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FOR THE SOLDIERS: ARTICLES 
THE RED CROSS IS SENDING 
A SPECIAL APPEAL FOR: HOW 
TO KNIT THEM: PART ONE 


EQUIPMENT. 


HIS circular is prepared primarily 

| for the use of hand knitters. Knit- 

ting machines may be used if desired, 

provided the articles can be as well 
made and made of the same yarn. 

The color of the yarn has been care- 
fully considered with the authorities of the 
War Department and with the American 
Red Cross Commissioner for Europe, in 
Paris. It has been learned from both of 
these sources that articles made in either 
gray or khaki yarn will be acceptable. 
Owing to the difficulty in securing khaki- 
colored yarn in large quantities, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Supply Service will carry 
the gray yarn (oxford mixture, 4-ply 10’s 
construction ). 

Yarn and knitting needles may be pro- 
cured either from Red Cross Chapters or 
from stores, provided the yarn is of the 
same grade and needles of the same size as 
those described in this article. 

“Тһе needles referred to in these directions 
are standardized Red Cross needles’ which 
can be purchased from Red Cross Chap- 
ters. Their diameter is given opposite their 
respective number. 

Knitting Needles No: 1..135/1000 inches 
Knitting Needles No. 2..175/1000 inches 
Knitting Needles No. 3..200/1000 inches 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 
_ Stitches should not be cast on too tightly. 
Knitting should be done evenly and firmly 
and all holes should be avoided. А 
Joining should be done by splicing or by 
leaving two or three inches at each end of 
the yard to be darned in carefully. 
АП knots, ridges or lumps should be most 
carefully avoided, especially in socks, as 
they are apt to blister the feet. 


SLEEVELESS SWEATER. 

3 hanks of yarn (34 1b.); 1 pair Red 
Cross needles No. 3. : 

Cast on 80 stitches. Кий 2, purl 2 
stitches for 4 inches. Knit plain until 
sweater measures 25 inches. Knit 28 
stitches, bind off 24 stitches for neck, loose. 
Knit 28 stitches. Knit 5 ridges on each 
shoulder, cast on 24 stitches. Knit plain 


E 1 қ МИН 
THE SLEEVELESS SWEATER THAT THE RED 
CROSS WANT THOUSANDS OF. 


for 21 inches. Ригі 2, knit 2 stitches for 4 
inches. Sew up sides, leaving 9 inches for 
armholes. 2 rows single crochet around 
neck and 1 row single crochet around the 
armholes, 


Кмиттер HELMET: No. 1. 

1% hanks of yarn 1b.) ; 1 pair Red 
= needles No. 2, ge rua pee 

The Helmet is made in two parts, which 
afterwards are sewed together as shown in 
the illustration. 

Front of Helmet: Cast on 48 stitches (11 
inches), knit plain for 25 ribs (6 inches) 
and knit 2, рагі 2 for 35 rows. On the next 
row the PERO for the face is made as 
follows: Knit 2, purl 2, knit 2, purl 2, knit 
2, knit and bind off loosely the next 2 
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SHOWING HOW EASILY THE SLEEVELESS 
SWEATER IS MADE. 


stitches and purl 1, knit 2, purl 2, knit 2, 
purl 2. Run the stitches before the opening 
M b me at 
other side of opening knit 2, purl 2 for 12 
rows. The last row will end at the opening 


and at that point cast on 28 stitches to offset 
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those bound off. Begin at the face opening 
of stitches on spare needle and knit 2, purl 
2 for 12 rows. At the end of the 12th 
row continue all across to the end of other 
needle, when there. should be 48 stitches 
on needle as at first. Knit 2, purl 2 for 
24 rows. 

Top of Helmet: Knit 2, narrow (knit- 
ting 2 stitches together), knit 14, narrow, 
knit 14, narrow, knit 12. Purl the entire 
next row. On the third row knit 2, narrow, 
knit 13, narrow, knit 13, narrow, knit 11. 
Purl 4th row. On the 5th row knit 2, nar- 
row, knit 12, narrow, knit 12, narrow, knit 
10. Purl 6th row. Continue to narrow in 
the 3 places every plain knitted row with 
| stitch less between narrowings until 9 
stitches are left. i 

Back of Helmet: Work in same manner 
as for front but omit the face opening. Sew 
the stitches of upper edges together with 
joining stitch as shown in detail cut. Sew 
up the side seams leaving the plain knit- 
ting at shoulders open. 


Кміттер HELMET: Хо. 2. 
(Same as No. 1, but knitted in one piece.) 

1 hank of yarn (%4 1Ь.); 4 Red Cross 
Needles No. 2. 

Cast on 56 stitches loosely. Knit plain 
for 8 inches for front piece, and leave on 
extra needle. Knit another piece to corre- 
spond for back. These pieces must be at 
least 9 inches wide. Slip the stitches of 
both pieces on to three needles, arranging 
for last 2 stitches of back piece to be on 
beginning of 1st needle, with 38 stitches of 
front piece added (making 40 оп 1% 
needle). 

Divide rest of stitches on other 2 needles ; 
36-36. 

Beginning with 1st needle, knit 2, рий 2 
for 6 inches. Then оп 1st needle knit 2, 
purl 2 for 18 inches. Bind off 22 stitches 
for face opening. (Try to keep same ar- 
rangement of stitches on needles for further 
directions.) Knit 2, purl 2 forward and 
back on remaining 90 stitches for 1% 
inches, always slipping 15% stitch. Cast оп 
22 stitches loosely to complete face opening, 
and knit 2, purl 2 for 2% inches (adjust 
stitches by slipping 2 from end of 3rd 
needle to 1st needle, making 42 on 15 
needle). ү 

Knit 1 round plain. Knit 2 stitches to- 

ether, knit 11, knit 2 stitches together, knit 

. Repeat to end of round. Knit 4 rows 
plain. Тһеп knit 2 stitches together, knit 


BERRY PLANTING FOR HOME GARDEN 


9, knit 2 together, knit 1. Repeat 
to end of round. Knit 4 rows plain. 
Continue in this way, narrowing 
on every fifth round and reducing 
number of stitches between паг- 
rowed stitches by 2 (as 7, 5, 3, etc.) 

za until you have 28 stitches left on 
needles. Divide on 2 needles, leav- 
ing 14 on 1st needle and 14 on the 
other, and finish the same as for 
the toe of a sock. 


BERRY PLANTING FOR THE 
HOME GARDEN 


MALL fruits are invaluable to 

1 S the amateur gardener. They 
are easy to grow, take little 

space and give quick results. 

The man who has only a city or 

suburban lot cannot afford to give 

much space to the culture of fruit 

trees, but by planting berry bushes 

he can make his ground yield a very 

valuable crop. A tree seldom bears 

fruit under from three to ten years 

after planting, but small fruits such 

as blackberries, raspberries, cur- 

rants, etc., bear the second and third 

year after planting. š 

When land is scarce a wise plan 
is to set small fruits such as straw- 


THE KNITTED HELMET MOST 
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| berries, and raspberries between 
the rows of young fruit trees so 
that the owner may be enjoying 
the small fruits while the larger 
ones are maturing. А row or 
two of currants, raspberries, 
strawberries, gooseberries and 
blackberries will give far better 
satisfaction than anything else 
which the same area of ground 
` can support. А bearing plum 
tree ought not to have less than 
a radius of sixteen feet for 
growth and the same space 
could be planted to perfection 
with ten currant bushes or 
twelve gooseberry bushes or 
enough strawberries to support 
a family for many a meal. 

If you wish free information 
from Reliable — Nurserymen 
about Berry Planting and Best 
Varieties, send to our Garden 
Editor. 
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WHAT TO DO FOR OUR 
SOLDIER BOYS:—IN CAMP: 
NUMBER ONE OF SERIES: BY 
JEANNE JUDSON 

(Just Back from the Front) 

VEN Mrs. Grayson had not realized 
just what it would mean to have Gor- 
don leave her, until the troop train 
pulled out of the station at Grand- 

boro, leaving her on the platform with five 
hundred other women, mothers, sisters, 
wives, sweethearts, who had come as had 
she to say goodbye. 

The tears that she had held back so long 
as he was with her, rose to her eyes now 
unchecked, as she stood gazing after the 
swiftly moving train. A gentle touch on 
her arm made her look up into the face of 
a woman standing beside her. 

“Cheer up,” said the woman. "I know it’s 
hard for us, but after all they’re only going 
to training camp fifty miles away. The real 
pull will come when they cross the ocean. 
At least they are not in danger for a month 
or two. We should thank God for that.” 

“I know, but it is hard," and then looking 
more closely at the woman. “You are Mrs. 
pu aren't you? І think we are neigh- 

TS 4 


"Yes" acknowledged Mrs. Talbot and 
smiled a bit grimly. They had been neigh- 
bors for twenty years and this was the first 
time they had ever spoken to each other. 
Mrs. Grayson belonged to one of the oldest 
families in Grandboro and lived in one of 
its finest mansions. Mrs. Talbot's home was 


a cottage. 

E "Now that we have met you must let 

аса Grayson. "You 
e Т pr 


that if she had been poor and under the 
necessity of earning her own living she 
could have borne the solitude of the big 
house better. Gordon and she had always 
been such pals. She flattered herself that 
there was a better understanding between 
them than between most mothers and sons. 
But now he seemed a million miles away. 
His letters were full of military phrases 
that she did not understand, and try as she 
would she could not seem to get any closer 
to him in mind than she was in body. She 
wrote asking if there was anything he 
needed, but he always answered that there 
was nothing. “Uncle Sam supplies every- 
thing we need," he wrote, and she felt a 
horrible shut-out feeling as if Uncle Sam 
had stolen the boy she had only meant to 
lóan for a brief time. Often her thoughts 
turned to Mrs. Talbot and one day, feeling 
a bit self-conscious, she called. Mrs. Talbot 
did not seem surprised to see her. She was 
knitting something of khaki-colored wool 
and looked surprisingly cheerful for a wo- 
man who had sent her two sons away to a 
ad training camp only two weeks be- 
ore. 4 

“I'm awfully glad you called," she said. 
“Since my boys left I have been so busy that 
I've really had no time to get out and com- 
pany is welcome." 

“Busy,” exclaimed Mrs. Grayson, “I wish 
I was busy, but I haven't done a thing but 
fret and grow lonelier by the minute, since 
Gordon left. It is terrible to lose our boys 
like this." 

"But we haven't lost them," said Mrs. 
Talbot, looking surprised. 

“Т feel as if I had lost mine," answered 
the other woman. “Не doesn't need me any 
more. Тһе government feeds him and 
clothes him and рс: his work, his play 
and his study. It even takes care of his 
sanitation and his morals. "There's noth- 
ing left," and she smiled ruefully. 

"But they need so much that the gov- 
ernment can't provide," said Mrs. Talbot. 
‘Tve been busy ever since John and Harry 
ft town and I haven't begun to supply 
needs yet. I'm knitting sweaters and 


want | 
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WHAT TO DO FOR OUR SOLDIER BOYS 


Mrs. Talbot laughed softly. “Knitting’s 
only a small part of it," she said. “There 
are hundreds of things that we can do; and 
I know why your boy wrote that he didn't 
need anything. ГЇЇ tell you if you won't 
be offended." 

"Of course not; I want to learn." 

"You see so many of the boys have 
mothers and sisters and sweethearts who 
have more money than discrimination, and 
John wrote me only last week telling me 
of the foolish, useless, extravagant gifts 
that these women send to the boys in camp. 
They don't seem to understand that a sol- 
dier has little use for luxuries. They 
don't want to be loaded down with things 


that they can't possibly take care of. 


Rather than get the. wrong things, the boys 
tell their relatives not to send anything at 
all." 

“Tell me, what do they need? What can 
I do for my boy?" Mrs. Grayson was al- 
most pathetic in her eagerness. 

"It's just a question of common sense," 
said Mrs. Talbot. “You must first re- 
member that these men are living in tents, 
trying to get accustomed to some of the 
simpler hardships of war. Space is lim- 
ited. Тһеу don't want gifts that take up 
а lot of room: or that weigh heavily. They 
haven't a lot of time on their hands either, 
and what time they have is well occupied. 
The first thing a boy thinks about is writ- 
ing letters. I think every boy in the camp 
would appreciate a fountain pen. Then 
comes paper, not fancy paper, but strong 
paper in a small size, easily carried ; indeli- 
ble pencils will do if one cannot send the 
fountain pen. Then there's a pocket knife. 
That's almost a necessity. If you send one 
attached to a chain so it can be fastened 
to the belt, it is better. "Then it will not 
be so easily lost, or so easily loaned. And 
don't think that the need for sweaters 15 


confined to the ‘men in France. Fall | 
weather is here, and sleeping out of doors, 


even under army blankets, is not al 
. comfortable. A thick wool sweater, 
some extra pairs of wool so 
welcome. Then we mus 
toilets. They don’t wa 
silver-backed | 

John said som 


mili агу 


"What they do need is а good tooth 
brush, tooth paste, a very small comb and 
a small metal mirror. Glass breaks too 
easily. With a set like that any man can 
meet his inspecting officer looking trim and 
neat. These things fitted into the small- 
est possible leather case make a mighty ac- 
ceptable gift for a boy in camp. 

“You can send luxuries of a kind, too 
—anything that can be eaten or smoked. 
Tobacco and candy are good things. I've д 
always seen that my boys never grew too | 
old or mannish to eat sweets. Тһе more ; 
candy a man eats the less prone he is to 
want to drink. Books too are all right in 
a training camp. The boys can send them 
home before they leave the country, if they 
have too many to carry. Cheerful books 
are what they need, nothing serious or sad, 
and nothing about war. They'll get enough 
of that in the army blue book. There are 
so many things that your boy and my boys 
and every boy in camp actually needs that 
I can't tell you all of them now." 

“Апа I’ve been so idle, and felt so use- 
less and out of it all," said Mrs. Grayson, ' 
more to herself than to the other woman. 
Then suddenly her face grew tense and 
eager. | 

"I wish—oh I wish that every boy could 
have the things you've been telling about." 

Now it was Mrs. Talbot who was eager 
and Rupe 2 d ack eS. 

‘They can, if you'll only help. | 
Mrs. Grayson, I wished hun of 
times during these two weeks that I could | 2; 
talk to some woman you—some one 271 
with money and influence enough to do the 
things that I can't do. I've got a plan that 
I want to put into effect, but I was afraid 
E 1 couldn't do it. You can do it if you 
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keep in touch with her. 'I shan't ask her 
to make any promises before I go,’ he 
said. 'It wouldn't be fair, but I believe 
that she understands and that she'll wait 
for ше’ Probably almost every boy there 
has some girl of whom he thinks, and al- 
most every girl in Grandboro watched 
some khaki-clad figure ride away with more 
than just casual regret. We must let them 
رر‎ 


The big double drawing room of the 
Grayson mansion was filled with women 
at the time appointed—women who for the 
most part had been spending the last two 
weeks in futile loneliness, feeling useless, 
and unneeded by the boys whose going 
had torn their heart strings. Тһе mere 
mention of the word soldier had brought 
them—rich and poor,—mothers, sisters, 
sweethearts—all eager to hear something 
about their boys—all eager to do some- 
thing to help. 

Mrs. Grayson stood beside a small table 
at the head of the long room. When they 
had all assembled she rose and asked for 
quiet. Then she gave them her message. 

"Less than a month ago we watched 
our boys ride away to a military camp. 
I know that most of the women here have 
‹ felt much as I have felt—lonely, useless, 
Я ' out of everything. I know that every wo- 

man here would like to do something to 

help the boys who are going out to fight for 
us; I know there isn't any sacrifice that any 
one of you would not make for her boy. 

Another mother has told me what I can do 

—what all of us can do, and I'm going to 

let her talk to you this afternoon and tell 
_ you of her plan." ; : 

Then she introduced to them the quiet, 

le woman by her side, whom most of 

asa widow who had sewed 

` years until her boys and 
rk for her. | 

th efly what life 


told them 
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just as much as they will when they are in 
a foreign land. There are some boys whose 
relatives can afford to send them all sorts 
of luxuries ; others whose relatives will have 
all they can do to make up the deficit in the 
family exchequer caused by these boys 
volunteering for service. Yet all these boys 
are equal in patriotism and loyalty and all 
have the same needs. Тһе true Mother 
spirit does not confine itself to one boy. We 
want every one of those men to feel that he 
is being thought about and cared for—in- 
telligently. We want them all to be pro- 
vided with comforts. Some of the things 
they need we can make with our own hands. 
Others we must buy. The women who can 
sew and knit will serve that way. The wo- 
men who have more money than skill or 
time, will give money ‘with which to buy 
things, not only for the men of their own 
families, but for all the men in the train- 
ing camp. We can call ourselves the Train- 
ing Camp Comforts Committee. Every wo- 
man who wants-to join will sign her name 
here before she leaves this afternoon. I 
move that we make Mrs. Grayson our chair- 
man and financial secretary all in one. This 
isn't a. social organization—it's a woman's 
army that is going to stand back of our boys 
now while they are in training camp and 
later when they leave for Europe." 

` Perhaps the women of Grandboro didn't 
really cheer, but they gave a very creditable 
feminine version of cheering. Every опе 
signed as a member of the comforts fund, 
loving mothers and timid girls alike. 

. It is remarkable how much money опе 
can raise for a good cause in a small town. 
It was the work of only a few weeks to 
supply every man in the nearby training 
camp with a comfort kit—composed. of sim- 
ple toilet articles such as comb, tooth brush, 
razor, soap, taleum powder, wash cloths, 
etc. Then there were thousands of ciga- 
rettes and sacks of tobacco, pipes, candy, 
writing paper, extra army blankets for the 
cold nights, sweaters, socks, mufflers, heavy 


 underwear—some of them things that the 


army provided for its men, but which could 
ind supplementing 
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“ОЕ course this is not like being at the 
front,” Gordon Grayson wrote to his 
mother, *but you have no idea how the let- 
ters from home cheer us, or how eagerly we 
look forward to them." 

Finally the women sent a victrola and 
dozens of records to the camp. “When we 
go we can leave it to cheer the next group 
of men in training," one of the officers 
wrote. 

In addition they sent playing cards, domi- 
noes and other games, to occupy the men 
during their brief periods of leisure. These 
things, too, if too bulky to be carried away 
could be left for the next contingent. 

For convenience in packing and also in 
distribution after the arrival of the gifts, 
they were made up in assortments, each as- 
sortment being designed for one man and 
placed in a small, cloth bag, similar to the 
comfort kit bags of the navy. Тһе bags 
were thirteen by ten inches in size and made 
of durable, washable cloth. Of course the 
sweaters and larger things were packed sep- 
arately. When the gifts. were all collected 
at Mrs. Grayson's house they were packed 
in strong wooden boxes, each box contain- 
ing one hundred bags. Then an expressman 
took them to the railway station where they 
were sent by express, addressed to the com- 
manding officer of the camp, to whom Mrs. 
Grayson had previously written explaining 
their plan. She received a letter in return 
not only. thanking her, but making some 
practical suggestions for gifts. 

The candy was all packed in one box. 
First candy that would not spoil or grow 
stale quickly was chosen, then care was 
taken to buy only such candy as was packed 
in air-tight cartons. These in pound and 
half pound boxes were all packed together 
in one large wooden box. 

They are leaving in a few weeks. 
What will we do then?" Mrs. Grayson had 
come to depend absolutely on the practical 
judgment and resourcefulness of her new 
friend. 

“Don’t worry,” Mrs. Talbot replied. 
“Т have some plans for taking care of our 
boys on their trip across on the transport. 
They need us there just as much as in the 
training camp. | 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN FUR- 
- NITURE 

(Continued from page 102) 
tiveness every succeeding age has con- 
tributed something individual to the vari- 


ation of alphabetical forms. What a 
poverty-stricken and uninteresting aspect 
our books would present were there no 
entertaining changes on the original char- 
acters! And what lifeless museums our 
homes would be were we to make the 
mistake of thinking our furniture satisfy- 
ing if always copied from authenticated 
models. То every creative mind, Greek 
simplicity and reserve, Italian color and 
variation, Persian fineness and richness, 
northern sturdiness and practicality, are 
everlasting sources of  inspiration— 
sources to be studied but seldom copied. 

“Should it not be reasonable to revive 
the Mediaeval relationship between de- 
signer and patron,—a relationship un- 
doubtedly responsible for much of the 


intimate quality so frequently found in | 


old furntiure and so sadly missed in much 
that 15 modern? Is not the buyer's inter- 
est best served when the designer can 
consider the personality and needs of his 
customer together with the setting and 
intentions of his furniture? 

"Everything in the home of one's 
grandmother suggested personal prefer- 
ence and selection. No wonder she loved 
her chests and tables and hand-woven 
linens, and no wonder that even to us 
these things seem so alive with the blood 
of their day. The size and shape and 
lining of Martha Washington’s work 
table were doubtless very important 
matters while it was being built for her. 
She and the cabinet-maker gave sufficient 
thought to their joint production to in- 
vest it with wearing qualities. We hear 
nothing of the First Lady having her 
rooms “done over” every season. Furni- 
ture like houses was thoughtfully planned 
and expected to give pleasure for one 
generation at least. And the designer’s 
best creative and inventive efforts were 
stimulated when he knew what the set- 
ting for furniture was to be. It meant 
something to him to know the owner of 
the piece he made, that person’s prefer- 
ences in color, shapes, woods, finish. It 
meant something to him to know the 
shape of the room, the arrangement of 
windows, the neighboring furniture. 

“Let the factories and cabinet-makers 
measure and copy; but let our designers 
create, and so begin in the western world 
a school of individual expression that 
shall be our contribution to the history of 
art. Miss Hanson’s work, which may be seen 
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in the Touchstone Galleries, New York, 
(from October 15th-29th) is a sufficient 
commentary on her views. There 15 a 
friendly and intimate expression about 
some of her furniture, quite unpurchase- 
able in articles made in quantity, for an 
impersonal market. 


WHAT IS THE VIGILANTES? 
(Continued from page 93) 


in that hard, clear, laborious thinking and 
planning and working without which this 
war will be by little or no avail to mankind. 
"And you will go steadily on with your 
work, which is to wage such a war to the 
end as will destroy root and branch all au- 
tocracy everywhere, all arrogant preten- 
E: sions to world domination by German Kul- 
BE tur, all ruthless oppression of the weak, and 
iex M will end in a peace that shall at least be 
another milestone passed in the long weary 
march of humanity up the great road of 
progress which leads to the brotherhood of 
, ki d." | ч 
ГІНЕ above quotation has been sent out 
| to over ten-thousand newspapers іп 
Jl this country and from almost every 
editor comes appreciative word to the 
editor of The Vigilantes saying how glad 
they were to receive such material and how 
willingly they would give space to any- 
ing sent to them by thi 
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NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF HOME CANNING 


small opinions. Do your bit to get unity 
and prompt action. It’s action, not words 
that we need." This above item was also 
freely circulated by The Vigilantes through- 
out America. 

"Fifes and Drums" is the name of a 
little book of poems published by the Vigi- 
lantes. 


NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF 
HOME CANNING 


| A PATRIOTIC duty that every Ameri- 


can, young or old, man or woman, 

can render the country, without go- 

ing into the trenches, is to help save 
the food raised in such abundance in the 
summer, in such a form that it can be used 
during the long winter months when such 
food is scarce. We are told in many ways, 
through the columns of newspapers and 
magazines, individual letters, public speeches 
and bulletins sent out by our government, 
that America is virtually responsible for the 
food supply of our European Allies. Every- 
one is urged not only to avoid waste in every 
possible way, but to preserve every bit of 
fruit or vegetable food that is not con- 
sumed in the summer. 

Тһе food situation of the world demands 
that every American must do his share, not 
only toward preserving the food supply of 
the world, but increasing it. The slogan of 
Mayor Mitchel's Food Commission, “Help 
Your Country With a Food Garden," has 
been far-reaching in its results. Many peo- 
ple have raised a few vegetables in small 
plots of ground, who have never before 
taken the trouble or felt the necessity of 
doing their part to make something useful 
Rv where only weeds had flourished. 

ugh this obedience to the call to agri 
cultural arms, many people have learned to 
іг4епіпр. They have experienced 
atisfaction that is difficult to account 
nevertheless is very intense, of see- 
they 


, blossom into flower. 
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Sarah Bernhardt’s Latest Photograph 


“I WOULD RATHER BE A POILU 
IN THE FRENCH TRENCHES 
TODAY THAN TO BE BERN- 
HARDT” — SARAH BERNHARDT. 
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PUBLISHED BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS, INC. f° 
Volume П NOVEMBER, 1917 Number 2 


“PD RATHER BE А POILU THAN BE 
BERNHARDT” 


‚ WOULD rather be a private soldier, fighting for France, 
than to be Bernhardt—that's how I feel about it," said 
Sarah Bernhardt, at the Chicago Auditorium. “Т have 
been through parts of my loved France, devastated by the 
Germans; I have seen the battlefield of the Marne. 

“Ah, if the people of America could see! But it is 
no use for me to tell it all over again. If you do not believe 
your writers, then surely not me. I am French-prejudiced, you 
say. The Germans you know are polite and gentlemanly. You 

say such people could not do these atrocities.” 

Madam Bernhardt was speaking through an interpreter. Here, 
in her excitement, translation became too slow. She stretched her 
arms, fire flashed from her eyes, and with the old, tragic spirit that 

. caused the world to know her as the Divine Sarah, she cried in 
English: | 

“Murder, devastation, ruin, desolation. Oh, the women and 
children of France." 

Bernhardt had been dining. А+ the table sat the pride of her 
heart, her granddaughter, Lizzie Bernhardt. In front of her stood 
a bouquet of lavender orchids and as a centerpiece was a massive 
basket of roses, red and pale yellow, and on the handle of the basket 
а knot of red, white and blue ribbons, colors of France and America. 

“You mean,” she was asked, “that you would give up your great 
name—you, who have been called the world's greatest actress?" 

*Rather would I be a soldier of France today than Bernhardt," 
she said again. “Remember—I have seen the battle ground of the 
Marne!" 

And the old fire—of years ago—flamed up in her eyes and her 
unconquerable spirit, the spirit that has made her personality as 
great as her art, shone out. | 
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HOW THE RED CROSS MOBILIZED 
MUSIC, DRAMA AND ART IN HER 
GREAT OUTDOOR FESTIVAL 


OAN OF ARC eame through the woods — her brown 
peasant dress worn and old—back of a clump of trees а 
choir of singing voices reached her. Нег weariness 
vanished for а moment and her face was illuminated as 
the message from heaven to save France was poured into 
her soul. 

'The people in the open-air theater at Rosemary who 
had been looking across the blue lagoon out to the sea beyond eaught 
their breath as Joan stood so like the little simple Maid of Orleans 
so hurt and troubled, so full of the great joy of leading France's army 
to victory. The French division of the Red Cross pageant at Long 
Island which once more told the story of the greatest of France’s 
women was perhaps the loveliest bit of outdoor pageantry ever seen 
in America. 

The National Red Cross Society which received over three hun- 
dred thousand dollars from this single presentation of a pageant of 
America’s Allies seemed to have all good fortune with it this early 
day in October. It was fresh and cool and the sun shone brightly over 
the beautiful terraced theater, with its banks of wild flowers and its 
proscenium arch in the form of a blue lagoon. And with nature’s 
good will came the best that New York could present of its music, its 
drama, its singers. 

It was much more than a mere pageant of beautiful historic 
scenes of various nations. It was an exhortation to patriotism, it 
was a plea for America’s help for all the nations in the war, the nations 
who have acted as a splendid bulwark for America, the nations that 
have made it impossible for Germany to come eventually underseas 
and over-air “to bleed America white" that Middle Europe's war may 
cost the people nothing. 

We cannot too often be told that what Belgium did for France 
and England, France and England have done for us with their armies 
оп land and on sea. That we are not fighting today on American - 
soil is because the Allies fought on their own soil from the moment ` 
that Belgium was invaded. i ue 

And the Rosemary pageant once more brought home to us the 
suffering of Belgium, magnificently presented by Ethel Barrymore, 
the tortured misery of Russia with Eva Le СаШеппе as the New 
Russia, a marvelous spirit of flame, a really great bit of acting with 
fire and emotion and tragedy in two minutes’ rush across the green 
stage, and Italy reminded us of her Medieval beauty, one of the great 
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heritages for all the world. Portugal was spirited and modern, and 
Armenia and Servia told their stories and touched our hearts to fresh 
grief. While these wonderful scenes were moving before us, each 
was accompanied by music that David Mannes had decided was most 
beautiful and appropriate for the occasion, with singing where a chorus 
added to the beauty, with the most notable of our actors and actresses 
to express the great idea of this splendid pageantry. Іп the little 
blue lagoon white swans sailed about quietly and mermaids crept from 
the water's edge to gray rocks where they sunned themselves. .A 
beautiful peace pervaded the scene. 

During the intervals Sousa's Marine Band played stirring melo- 
dies, and there was much visiting from box to box among Long Island 
friends, and behind the scenes among the artists. 


NE of the most strikingly beautiful pictures was the landing 
O of King John to sign the Magna Charta. Under the old stone 
bridge, over which the actors came to reach the stage, crept 
slowly a little boat hung with brilliant trappings and poled gently by 
picturesque youths toward a landing before the stage presenting the 
great English picture. It seemed so real by reason of the setting 
and acting that for a moment it ceased to be the work for the Red 
Cross but rather a scene out of history close to our hearts and done 
with such fine emotional acting that a burst of applause came from 
the audience before the scene was finished. 


EN ALI HAGGIN'S picturesque pageant of France, of Joan 
B of Arc in three scenes, was the longest and undoubtedly the most 
notable work given, from the opening moment with Joan listen- 
ing to the heavenly voices to the scene where she slowly disappears 
over the stone bridge. Charles VII appeared with his Courtiers and 
Ladies-in-Waiting, а gay throng of extraordinary beauty both m 
costume and acting. Attired in rarely picturesque costume were Jean 
Eagles as Jeanne de Clairmont, Ivy Troutman, Hazel Dawn and the 
lovely Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, Jr., as the Duchess of D'Alencon. АП 
the courtiers fell into a delightful tableaux about the king, and when 
they had tired of jesting and merry-making, Mrs. Haggin and Clifton 
Webb gave a beautiful three minutes of action in dancing the stately 
old Pavanne. "This, like the entrance of King John, brought forth 
quick applause. The whole scene was one of rich Mediæval beauty, 
and the few minutes of dancing was so completely in the picture that 
it seemed impossible to associate it with anything prepared or arti- 
ficial—it really was the court of Charles VII at Prague. 
The last scene of the Joan pictures began with a magnificent pro- 
cession of the Bishop and the Cardinals and Courtiers with Jesters and 
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| | pages, knights on horseback in magnificent armor all circling around 

the Court. "Then Joan presented her sword to the young king, and 
he took it bewildered and confused, so absorbed in the spiritual illumi- 
nation that had come to him that he is no longer conscious of his beauti- 
ful Court ladies or of the gay antics of his Jesters. He turned away 
bearing the sword as though it were a vessel of precious ointment and 
one by one his retinue and gay followers vanished back into the woods. 
Тһе king left the greensward as one in a dream, and Joan, realiz- 
ing that her mission 1s accomplished, moved sadly away. Аз she passed 
over the bridge suddenly a single strain of the Marseillaise rang out 
across the woods and for an instant a flash of joy passed over her face, 
and then, drooping and sad, she was absorbed in the line of green trees. 
| From the beginning to the end of this most gorgeous section of the 
| pageant there is never a moment when you felt the need of scenery 
other than the setting out-of-doors against the green trees. So beauti- 
fully was the work done by the actors and actresses, so perfectly in 
the setting were the costumes, many of them antique pieces of rare 
| quality, and so rich and splendid was the caparison of the horses, the 
| decoration of the banners that it was a bit of Old France,—Old France 
H whose spirit still lives in the magnificent courage of her men and 
women today, Old France who through her young Maid has inspired 
the whole world to a sympathy with true heroism. 


Bai F the many fine things that have been done to aid the Red Cross 
in caring for the sick and dying of the world perhaps по more 
beautiful tribute has ever been paid. than the Rosemary page- 

ant. And it seems to the TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE that а word of 

gratitude should be expressed to the people who made possible the 
giving of this pageant out-of-doors in such beautiful and appropriate 
surroundings. Mr. and Mrs. Roland Conklin, of Rosemary Farms, 

Long Island, not only placed their lovely outdoor theater and the sur- 

rounding country at the disposal of the Red Cross for this pageant 

but their house was thrown open to the workers in the pageant for days 
preceding the festival. The singers and the musicians, the actors and 
the painters were all weleome guests at the Conklin home while the 
enormous enterprise of putting through this historic pageant was being 
developed. "Тһе day of the pageant the entire establishment was prac- 
tically at the disposal of the various workers—tents were placed back 
of the green stage as dressing-rooms—boy scouts lined the roads direct- 
ing the automobiles so that they might find their way, the main en- 
trance of the Conklin home was given over entirely to the stage people 
_ and stage directors. Not only was luncheon served for the pageant 
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workers but а buffet luncheon generously donated to the cause. 
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By courtesy of the Ira L. Hill Studios 


INA CLAIRE AS JOAN OF ARC AT THE MOMENT WHEN THE 
HEAVENLY VOICES REACH HER, INSPIRING HER TO FIGHT 
FOR FRANCE: A SCENE IN THE RED CROSS PAGEANT 
GIVEN OCTOBER FIFTH AT THE ROSEMARY THEATER. 
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7 By courtesy of the Ira L. Hill Studios 


JOAN OF ARC COMING THROUGH THE WOODS AT 
THE SIDE OF THE STAGE AT THE ROSEMARY THEATER. 
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By courtesy of the Ira L. Hill Studios 


DANCING THE PAVANNE BEFORE THE COURT OF 
CHARLES THE VII AS IT WAS SHOWN IN THE FRENCH 
THE DANCERS 


SECTION OF THE RED CROSS PAGEANT: 
BEING MRS. BEN ALI HAGGIN, JR. AND MR. CLIFTON WEBB. 
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By courtesy of the Ira L. Hill Studios i 


BEN ALI HAGGIN IN THE GORGEOUS COSTUME OF DUNOIS 
THE DEFENDER OF FRANCE: MR. HAGGIN AS DIREC- 
TOR OF THE FRENCH SECTION OF THE RED CROSS PAGEANT 
GAVE THE MOST ELABORATE AND ARTISTIC OUT- 
DOOR PRODUCTION PROBABLY EVER SEEN IN AMERICA. 
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Ву courtesy of the Ira L. Hill Studios 


THE STAGE AT THE ROSEMARY THEATER SHOWING A SCENE FROM “ТНЕ 
DRAWN SWORD" PRESENTED IN THE RED CROSS PAGEANT. 


IN THE ENGLISH SECTION OF THE PAGEANT KING JOHN WAS SEEN R 
OVER THE BLUE LAGOON ON HIS WAY TO SIGN THE MAGNA ipsia, 
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By courtesy of the Ira L. Hill Studios 


A VIEW OF THE BEAUTIFUL AUDITORIUM OF THE OPEN-AIR 
THEATER AT HUNTINGTON, L. L, SHOWING THE LAGOON WHICH 
SEPARATES IT FROM THE STAGE: BUT A FAINT IDEA OF THE 
BEAUTY OF THE DIFFERENT TERRACES IS SHOWN HERE: THIS 
THEATER IS ON THE ESTATE OF MR. AND MRS. ROLAND CONKLIN, 
WHO HAVE GIVEN IT MUCH ATTENTION FOR MANY SUMMERS 
TO BRING IT TO THE PERFECTION OF ITS PRESENT BEAUTY. 
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was served also in the "green room" during the performance. 

How greatly the success of this performance depended upon the 
supervision of the pageant musie by Mr. David Mannes perhaps the 
audience did not fully realize, because Mr. Mannes' work was mainly 
done at home before the pageant began, in the selection of absolutely 
right beautiful music for the scenes where accompaniment was de- 
manded. As a lover of all arts, as a great musician, and as a profound 
student of musical history Mr. Mannes developed through the musical 
side of the pageant a feature that will long rest in the memory of all 
music lovers. 

So many people in all walks of life helped to make this pageant 
a splendid achievement that it is difficult to begin to give credit where 
credit is due. Mrs. Robert Bacon was chairman of the list of patrons, 
and much of the success of the pageant was due to her rare executive 
ability and wisdom. In the one hundred boxes were seen many of the 
most fashionable people on Long Island, among them Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs, Lieutenant Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. Davison, 
Charles D. Lathrop, Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. Н. Wolcott 
Warner, Miss Flora Whitney, Priscilla Murdock, Miss Miriam Har- 
riman, Mrs. Sherwood Aldrich, Mr. and Mrs. William McNair, Mrs. 
Samuel Bertrand, Paul De Cravath, Mrs. Joseph Stevens, Jean 
Fletcher, Mrs. Clarkeson Runyon, Mr. and Mrs. Martin D. Littleton, 
Edith Mortimer and Mrs. M. K. Toerge. 


НЕ book of the pageant was written by Mr. Joseph Lindon 

Smith, of Boston, and Thomas Wood Stevens, president of the 

Pageantry Association of the United States. Pierre Monteaux 
conducted the rarely beautiful musie selected by David Mannes. 
Daniel Frohman was chairman of the casting committee. Among 
his most valuable assistants were Edith Wynne Mathieson as the 
“Genius of Enlightenment,” Ethel Barrymore as “Belgium,” E. H. 
Sothern to represent “England,” Annette Kellerman to swim in the 
blue lagoon, Rita Jolivet, Richard Bennett, John Barrymore, Blanche 
Yurka, Alice Fisher and others who contributed beauty and prestige. 

The second part of the programme, “The Drawing of the Sword,” 
was a dramatic statement of the Allies’ cause in the war. It included 
music, speeches, dancing and a brilliant invocation to the cause given 
by Blance Yurka. === 

То those who have never seen the Outdoor Theater at Rosemary 
it must have been a revelation of what the right stage setting may do 
foran outdoor pageant. Ordinsky who visited the theater last summer 


`. (Continued on page 220) 
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STEINLEN, “ТНЕ MILLET OF THE TRENCH- 
ES": ILLUSTRATED BY RECENT SKETCHES 
IN THE TRENCHES 


TEINLEN'S sketches of the idlers and workers, of 
the beggars, vagabonds and playing children of Paris 
streets, have long been known in the world of art and 
given a respect and reverence almost equalling that 
accorded the old masters. Не is acknowledged to be 
one of the greatest of living draughtsmen. His powers 
of observation and skill in quickly catching the essen- 

tial details of even the most trivial objects has made his work of 

unusual importance to artists as well as to art lovers. Always he 

looks for the dramatic episodes of life and delineates them with a 

sympathy possible only to а man of supreme genius. Ever since he 

left Switzerland as а young man seeking wider opportunities and 
found the streets of Paris, he has toiled incessantly and given the 
world an enormous number of sketches—virile, trenchant, delicate in 

š! feeling and action, with no color to help him. Nevertheless his 

hi sketehes, etehings, pencil drawings, seem to hold an atmosphere gen- 
erally caught only through means of color. 

This translation of vigorous color and action of life to white 
paper merely with a black pencil point is due to some intangible 
sympathy of understanding so great that the observer catches it, 
looks through the letter, as it were, to the spirit behind and beneath 
it all. The emotions of life seem 
to support and uplift every pencil 
stroke so that it becomes more than 
a mere stroke. 


Sympathy has always been the 
keynote of his drawings. Не has 
been called “Тһе Millet of the 
Trenches,” for while Millet sought 
and gave again the dramatic epi- 
sodes of Man's struggle with the 
soil, Steinlen has been equally 
faithful in recording the drama of ` 
man in the streets of Paris. ‘There 
is no mockery or satire in his 
sketches of pitiful creatures 
begging, stealing, hungry 
5 . and thirsty. Не does 
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THE MILLET OF THE TRENCHES 


with cynical eyes, but 
always with tender hu- 
man sympathy. He gives 
us types of people in the 
lowly walks of life as they 
are. Тһе people that 
make up the masses are 
not skilled in the art of 
controlling their feelings, 
of living their inner life 
behind a mask such as the 
aristocrats are taught to 
wear from birth, therefore 
we see life stripped of its 
wiles and find it of ab- 
sorbing interest—as he 
intended us to find it. 
Steinlen has recently 
left the streets of Paris and gone to 
the trenches as has every other loving %: 2: 
son of France, for he is French V 4 
through a long life of sympathy and j^ hsp 
love and residence. His sketches tell 2% 
us truthfully just how war has dealt 7^* -. 
with people, not only with the soldiers but with those left at home 
and those driven from home. Тһе episodes he reports come to us 
uncensored so that we read something that is impossible to have been | 
given us through the written word. ES 


TEINLEN has illustrated Zola, De Maupassant, Lucien 
-Decaves, Richepin and others. Не was the most astound- 
ing of the artists who designed. posters for the famous Thé- 
atre Libre of Antoine, whose formulas revolutionized the drama of 
the world. "The celebrated cabaret artistique, Le Chat Noir, where 
for a time French wit sparkled as it has never sparkled since the days 
of Villon and Moliére, applied to him for its posters and its ombres 
chinoises. No one knows better than he how to bring out the grimace 
of the petit bourgeois, the midinette, the apache or the beggar; but 
in all these repulsive or grotesque figures there shines the light of 
humanity, pitiful and good. f 255. | 
With the war, the genius of Steinlen found employment for the 
element of pity which is in it, and which flowed from his pencil like | 
a torrent. One should see the famous posters of “the days,” “Serbian 
Day,” “Belgian Day,” “Widows’ Days,” “Orphans,” “The Refu- 
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gees,” “Тһе Poilu.” These are all masterpieces. АП the horror and 
the sadness of eternal humanity weeps in the features of these crea- 
tures, victims of war, and who for the most part are not even soldiers. 
Soldiers are admired, but these miserable beings earn only pity. 

From a friend of Steinlen we have the following tribute: 

“T remember having dined with Steinlen one night shortly before 
my departure for America. It was at one of the canteens of L’Appui 
Aux Artistes. There are a dozen of them scattered about Paris, 
where every morning and night a meal is provided the various artists, 
designers, painters and sculptors who otherwise would have been con- 
demned to starvation by the war. This admirable organization is 
due to an American woman whose pen name is Marise Rutledge, and 
to Malvina Hoffman. Steinlen had agreed to preside at one of these 
dinners. I was seated at his left and I noticed that he forgot to 
eat, so preoccupied was he in watching the poor artists, who joyously 
partook of their repast and were thus enabled to think of their art 
during this atrocious war. 

“Upon this occasion, Steinlen appeared to me like a child who 
has been invited to a party. And you should have seen his embar- 
rassment when some of the artists, between mouthfuls, addressed him 
as “maitre,” or when one of the ladies, who waited on table, wished 
to change his plate and thus show the respect in which he was held. 
He only wanted to be a simple artisan once more, an artisan amid 
artisans, all made equal by the great torment. From time to time he 
would turn to me and, pointing to the crowded room, would say: 

“ ‘Comme c'est bien, comme Cest bien!” 

“T felt that this simple phrase was like his drawings, which with 
a minimum of sober means, contain a world of tenderness." 


N a beautifully produced book, published in London in nineteen 
hundred and eleven, as а tribute to Steinlen's art, the writer of 
the introduction, which is unsigned, says that “Stemlen ranks 

among the greatest artists of France not only from an artistic stand- 
point, but; by the influence which his art has upon the common people. 
Through the magic of his pencil he shows up the life of the ignorant 
and the degraded sections of the city in а way that is much more 
effective than the harangues and arguments of famous orators and 
demagogues. So great was his influence upon the masses in Paris, 
that the Freneh Government was forced into a realization of the 
importance of his work in polities and feared a popularity that might 
become dangerous to national security. The only cause of their fear 
was that Steinlen employed his art in so searching and understanding 


a way that it took on a social significance, more telling than any word 
of political speaker. 
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“THE THREE COMPANIONS”: A SKETCH MADE 
AT THE FRONT IN FRANCE BY STEINLEN: 1915. 
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A SKETCH 


“SOLDIERS ASLEEP” 
MADE IN THE TRENCHES BY STEINLEN. 


FROM A SKETCH 


“АТ THE TIME" BY STEINLEN. 


"OUT ОЕ BELGIUM”: 
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STEINLEN: THE MILLET OF THE TRENCHES 


His depictions of the misery, immorality and degradation of the 
poor was always so striking as almost to be a menace. What speech 
of even the most gifted orator could have a more deadly force than 
his pictures of starved little gutter-snipes hunting in a garbage can 
for food and quarreling over dirty bits of bread erumbs or decayed 
fruit! Or his sketches of hungry-eyed waifs gazing in shop windows 
at loaves of bread. One famous picture of his called “The Thief” 
shows a thin shivering wretch of a bare-footed little boy standing 
before a street counter looking at rows of old shoes set out for sale 
at ridiculously low prices. But even the small amount that the old 
shoes cost was far beyond his means. Steinlen put the terrible look 
of the thief in that child's face, driven to desperation by his pitiable 
condition. Another of the twenty-four cartoons shown in the book, 
“Steinlen and His Art,” shows children of the poor man bare-footed, 
filthy, searching in the refuse of the streets for food, while a rich 
man's dog with pampered nose in the air, blanketed in embroidered 
broadcloth, looks at them with the utmost scorn and suspicion. 


O illustrator has been more successful in the interpretation of 
French people, Parisian types in particular, than Steinlen. 
For he 1$ a psychologist as well as artist and draws not so 
much the externals as the essence of the things he sees. 
of the tigers, wolves, apaches, and hyenas of 
mankind, prowling along the banks of the > х 
Seine, lurking cat-like for prey, are, as his ` 
admirers declare, “incomparable in expres- 2 
sion of the city conditions that lie behind Z 
such degraded specimens of humanity." The % 
attitudes of his figures, their groupings, his <% 2 
drawings of animals, express an understand- „реа 
ing of mankind so strikingly significant that . 
whoever looks upon them feels the same emo- 545 
tion that Steinlen felt when looking at the “2 
scene that moved him: with such sympathy 
that he felt forced to record it. - 0-00 
— -Steinlen lived much of his life in Mont- - 
 martre, that famous quarter of Paris where. 
Bohemians, demi-mondaines, adventurers of ` `. 
. all kinds hide away in attics and gather in = 
` favorite restaurants discussing affairs of the 44 
nation with fearless impudence and light re- — 
sponsibility. -Life is lived intensely, vividly, 4 
in Montmartre, and he reports it again vehe- `š 
mently with all the vivid fearlessness of his 
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TER =- genius. He goes straight to the heart of the subject with no subter- 
Em fuges, no by-paths, по half way measures, for һе is beyond question 
a genius and geniuses always deal with essentials and not with the 

unimportant trifles that catch the eye of talent. ` = === = 

It is said that Steinlen’s etched lines are as trenchant as that of 

Zorn. His use of color cannot be compared with any other for it is 

Т his own. His posters are not to be forgotten or confused with any 
ʻi other artist when once seen for they are so striking, so stripped of- 
E all non-essentials that they cannot be unregarded. Because he 15 а. 
marvelous draughtsman, whatever he draws is handled with peculiar 
attractiveness. Не has made a number of designs for music and the ` 


made him much sought after-in his younger days as an illustrator of 

^ music, stories, and designer of covers for songs and opera books. One 

of his sketches in the portfolio before referred to shows the рвусһо-- 

logical turn that he, and he alone, is able to give any subject. The 

` fiends of Paris released at midnight from the chimneys and windows - 

- of yicious sections of Paris are drawn flying across the sky. All the | 
b id the subtle evil of Paris is felt in this marvelous 


< 


decorative massing of the figures, the rhythm and fire of his dancers. | 


THE HIDDEN GARDEN: А HALF-ACRE OF 
RURAL BEAUTY IN THE HEART OF A CITY 


“Around it is tho street, a restless arm 
That clasps the country to the city's heart.”—By MARGARET DELAND, 


GREAT rustic gate stands at the side of a certain 
house fronting a busy city street. This great gate 
arrests the attention of every passerby for it looks like 
a thing some wood god had formed of an old cedar 
tree and placed at the entrance of a secret domain, 
that irreverent mortals might not casually enter there- 
in. Lifting a latch made of cedar the great gate swings 
open on knotty cedar hinges and a woodland path leads the invited 
guest to a pool surrounded by mossy rocks, ferns, and delicate flow- 
ers, growing fresh and lovely as those in wild canyons, because fine 
mists drift coolingly to them from a tiny waterfall. Beside this 
pool, close to the bole of a forest tree is a seat of stones where one 
may rest, enjoy the flowers and delicate creeping vines, the pale 
flickering’ sunshine and sweet bird calls. 

This little pool is in the heart of a garden that covers but a 
hundred square feet. Though encircled by city streets it holds the 
mysterious atmosphere of an ancient grove. ‘This secret garden was 
but recently a bare lot with a few trees in it that had not yet suc- 
cumbed to the stifled air of a city. The woman who owns this lot 


7. 


<>. 


wished to make something unusually beautiful of it, so she sought e 25у" 


the help of a landscape architect who had been born in a wild valley 


Ae 


of Wales where deep forests and great glacial gardens abound. Ав SY 
a boy he drank from clear pools and played among great boulders — 


and trees and always remembered vividly the picturesque "less-- 
ness of their grouping. So first of all, he said, there should Беа 
` little pool in this city grove, for а pool is always the active, nqurish- 
ing and living center of natural gardens. - About this pool he grouped 
boulders, as he remembered to have seen them in wild places, filled 
the crevices with earth and planted all sorts of ferns and rock-loving 
vines and plants that would grow together in a friendly way and 
improvise a whimsical tangle. — але e == 


From this little pool, placed where it could be-seen from the - 


-dining-room window of the woman who caused the garden of rest 
to be made, all the garden grew. It was the center from which all 
- of the picturesque features, woodland paths and fountains have devel- 
oped. ‘There was no place to sit and enjoy the color and beauty of 
the pool with its rim of flowers, so a large stone seat was constructed 
where the full beauty of the little pool might be appreciated. Then ` 
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A HIDDEN GARDEN IN A CITY 


it was found that dogs from the street would come to the pool, so to 
protect it, a wall was built. 'This wall, in order to keep the wild spirit 
of а grove, should not look like а wall, so it was made of boulders, 
informally placed with a stile here and there formed of great cedar 
branches with steps of stone leading up to it and down again and 
with little gates at the top. This was all done so cunningly that there 
is no consciousness of a man-made wall to mar the impression of 
uneultivated woods. Vines and small shrubs were also planted as a 
screen to hide the neighboring house and veil the sight of street traffic. 

Stepping-stone paths were laid in a wandering way, as though 
marking the browsing steps of a fawn. ‘These apparently aimless 
paths eurving now here, now there, do much to cause the illusion of 
space. At every turn some special feature arrests the attention such 
as a few stones piled together in a way that does not exactly suggest 
a seat, yet is nevertheless an invitation to rest, a birds’ rustic feeding 
station, a little bridge of stone or cedar, a rivulet or pool. 


YHOUGH. the garden m no way suggests a Japanese garden, 
yet the same principles used by the Japanese gardeners have 
been employed. The Japanese make their paths wind in such 


_ a way that each garden picture is seen from several different angles. 


The Japanese build their gardens as a sculptor composes (not as a 
painter paints), that is, they make designs that must be lovely from 
every angle. Large and small trees, old rocks, lanterns, tiny water- 


< falls, or wonderful ferns are grouped so attractively that а walk 
< “through the garden cannot be a hasty one. Each picture must be 
`-2. enjoyed, thus time and space seem annihilated. 


^. ~All the stones used in this garden were brought from the hills 


about this city, deposited there by ancient glacial streams. They are 
wonderful in color and variety of form: Some are marked curiously by 
fossi}, on others a fern has left a graceful tracery. Occasionally one 
can see where time has etched the wing of some strange insect or 
trilobite has graved his seal. Mr. C. W. Maredydd Harrison, the 
architect who made this bare city lot look like the haunt of dryads 
and wood gods, selected the most marked of the glacial rocks and 


put them in prominent positions where their strange markings and - | 


wonderful colorings would delight the eye of people sensitive to 


Two millstones that modern methods of | grinding had made use- 


- less, he has installed in the garden. One is now a sun-dial and the ` | 


-other a table. The dial plate of coarse crystallized granite was once - | 
an upper millstone. Bronze numerals were made to fit the inequali- ` ` 
tes of the ancient millstone so that they look as old and battered · | 
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A HALF-ACRE GARDEN IN A CITY: THE GATEWAY, MADE OF OLD CEDAR TREES, 
LEADS OUT OF THIS BEAUTIFUL WOODLAND SPACE. THE STEPPING-STONE PATH 
ENDS AT A LITTLE POOL. WOODBINE INSTEAD OF ROSES CLIMBS UP THE COLUMNS 
OF THE ARCH, FOR ONLY WILD PLANTS ARE SHELTERED IN THIS GARDEN. 
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JAPANESE LANTERN AND A FEW STONE STEPS CONVERTING AN 
UNSIGHTLY OLD STUMP INTO A PLEASING PICTURE. BOULDERS 
THOUGH PILED WITH APPARENT CARELESSNESS MAKE INVITING 
SEATS. THE STONE BRIDGE AT THE BACK CROSSES A LITTLE STREAM. 
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STONE STEPS LEADING UP TO A RUSTIC GATE IN THE WOODLAND 
GARDEN OF MRS. J. B. DUMONT, PLAINFIELD, №. Ј., WHERE ONLY 
WILD FLOWERS, SHRUBS AND TREES ARE ALLOWED TO GROW. 
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THE LITTLE LAKE IN THE HEART OF THE HIDDEN GARDEN FROM WHICH 
ALL THE REST OF THE GARDEN GREW, AND THE GREAT STONE SEAT PLACED 
WHERE THE FERN BANKS AND TINY WATER-FALL CAN BEST BE ENJOYED. 


A HIDDEN GARDEN IN A CITY 


as the stone itself. А simple bronze gnomon casts its shadow upon 
the numerals and a bronze sun-burst covers the hole in the center. 
The base is of basalt. The whole thing looks as though it had been 
marking time for a thousand years or more. The larger and lower 
millstone was formed into a table. It also was built upon a base of 
rough stone but the hole in the center was filled with earth in which 
ferns are now growing—a table decoration of rarest beauty. 


N one part of this little grove was an old stump, of no beauty 
whatsoever. Mr. Harrison covered it with stones piled pictur- 
esquely and in such a way that here and there a boulder projected 
to form a seat. Rock plants of all descriptions have been planted 
about it. One of our photographs shows how this old stump has 
been covered with rock and boulders placed to form little steps across 
it. A Japanese lantern is at the top of this short flight of steps and 
beside it grows a graceful dogwood tree. This same photograph 
shows also a long and narrow slab forming a bridge over a tiny rivu- 
let. Тһе rivulet is an outlet from a pool fed by a little fountain that 
bubbles up among stones as though it were a natural rill. About 
this upper pool are a number of rare ferns such as the walking-leaf 
and several varieties of maidenhair. Тһе gardener who cares for this 
place can, by turning a concealed valve, convert the babbling rill into 
a fine spray that gently moistens all the ferns, mosses, lichens and 
liverworts. T 

In this small garden аге a number of little pools and cascades. | 
Some of the pools have been so constructed that they lie as quiet as 
@ mirror, others are made to swirl like small whirlpools through а 
clever system of water control. All of the motions of the waterfall, 
rivulets, and pools are controlled by devices hidden behind rocks and 
grasses. = : —— қ 

"The planting of this secret garden deserves especial attention 
for everything that has been put into it looks as though it lived there 
through its own choice. Ву this we mean that no flower belonging 
to formal gardens grows there. Hundreds of crocuses, scilla, grape 
hyacinths, Star of Bethlehem, anemones, trilliums, primroses, and 
such woodland things come in their season and pass on their way, ~ 
giving place to saxifrage, violets, hairbells, mertensia, sedum, myo- 
sotes, bloodroot, hepatica, and columbines. Solomon’s seal ripens its 
berries undisturbed, so also does the bayberry, bunchberry, and par- ` 
tridgeberry. Тһе viburnums and cornus of many varieties, bitter- ` 
- Sweet, berberis, cotoneaster and snowberry, venture about filling the ` 
- place with scarlet leaves and jewel-bright berries. ` Woodbine, bitter- 

sweet, blackberry, ground-pine and wild grape, wander over laurel, 
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azalea, mahonia, wild rose, Daphne, ilex, huckleberry bushes and 
t climb up the trees. It is astonishing what a wealth of variety can be 
НІ? made to flourish in such a small space simply through the art of asso- 
P" ciating things that belong together. Artificial planting would be 
| | woefully incongruous and conspicuous in such a grove. It is Mr. 
TE Harrison's lifetime of familiarity with native plants, that has brought 
about this simulation of nature's own creation. 


UST outside this little wooded grove is the “garden of color." 
Here are great masses of phlox, buddleia, cosmos, zinnias, asters, 
calendulas, iris, peonies and roses. АП the familiar plants loved 

by the gardener who wishes to make his paths brilliant, and by the 
woman who wishes to make her rooms lovely through color arrange- 
ment, are found growing in this sunny plot of ground just outside 
the cool dim grove. This sun garden shelters rare shrubs from for- 
eign lands, and vines that carry color up to the roof and over. Tall 
lilies stand by the porch. Dwarf trees yield luscious fruit as well as 
stand with decorative grace against hedges and wall. . . 

_ This garden holds several lessons for gardenmakers. In the first 
place, it required vision to see possibilities in an unlovely waste spot 
and rare knowledge of plant life to materialize it. The first work 
of the old-time gardenmakers would have been to ruthlessly cut. down 
all bent and twisted and young trees, trim up the old trees, level off 
the inequalities of ground, pull up the old stumps, clear out the boul- 
ders and turn the whole thing into a characterless park. Perhaps also 
they might even have made brick-or concrete walks through it. Now- 
a-days, however, people recognize that the spiritual quality of nature 
is utterly destroyed when a grove is turned into a park. That imma- 
terial something that we call the “spirit of nature" vanishes when 
groves, woodlots and dells are converted into parks. We have driven 
the birds from our yards by clearmg away the tangles in which they 
were accustomed to build, felling dead trees which furnished them 
; both food and shelter and dried up the brooks from which they drank. 
Bi Therefore the birds were forced to seek some place beyond the reach 
iE. : of man's heedless improvements. It is strange that with every “im- 
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provement” of man, nature shyly retires. - How сап the atmosphere . 
of the wild places that we all love, that refreshes our spirit and. feeds 
| our minds remain, unless there are tangles of-vines and flowering 
[E E bushes and wee creeping things, mossy inequalities of ground, boul- 
Hee ders to sit upon, old trees to grant-benediction and clear streams to 
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42% sing merrily or reflect the blue of the sky? То re-create such а grove 
| RE. oo te not only a familiarity: with wild things, gained by friendship - - 
| with them, but knowing what sorts of growing things belong there. | 
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FRITZ KREISLER PLAYS: BY GRACE 
HAZARD CONKLING 


WANT your music not to go, 
For I have hungered for it so; 
| And oh, the delicate despair 
When it goes by upon the air 
So sweet and haughty, brief and free, 
And will not, will not stay with mel 
The sudden melody you play, 
I knew it went that silver way, 
But following its Ariel whim 
The shape grows faint, the trail grows dim. 
So all those crystal furrows drawn 
Like ripples on the clouds at dawn, 
Were in my soul, were in the air, 
And yet you must have put them there, 
Playing the mist of morning thinned, 
Glory diffused upon the wind, 
Till soft as petal drifts from bough 
It fades and goes. 
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Where is it now? 
Since music is your spirits own, ` қ = 1 
Since you are overlord of tone,  — == aif 
Oh tell us, master, you who know, 222 
What secret way does music go? р = | 
Where is the aria you played === ЕЕ 4 
So gravely, the great curve you made = = : 
АП golden, as though Merlm's hand | 
. In serene gesture moved? Who planned ` ` 
That rapture and the windy grace - Е 
Of beauty blown from place to place, - = = = . =  -—- 
. Should gleam and lure and disappear .  - .. =< == : | 
-— бо strangely, when we overhear = - 222 
- Beethoven dream or Handel hold ` ` ` 
- Converse with angels known of old? 
- Whether the song in rhythm wild 
- . Or accents of the inspired child, 
- — -Whether live water or the voice. ` 
=. Of hills and forests that rejoice, | 
` Or words that call or winds that cry, 
== : АП these like spirits hurry by, | 
— -- - All these in mystery pass away === 
<= == — Swiftly, swiftly as you play, = = = 
` То leave us sad who listened so (0 
` -And prayed your music not to go. = 
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NEW HOMES FOR OLD FRANCE: WHAT 
FRENCH ARCHITECTS ARE DOING TO ВЕ- 
CONSTRUCT RUINED VILLAGES 


ONSIEUR PAUL-LEON, chief of the division of 
architecture in S-S d'état des Beaux-Arts, in a recent 
4 article in Les Arts Francais on “La Reconstruction 

des Villages Dévastés," calls attention with fluent pen 

to the great importance of the work of the architects 
in restoring devastated France to its old pastoral 
beauty. 'The wisdom of planning the new cities on 
old ground, with special regard to the health and happiness of the 
people, is recognized as of such vital importance that committees 
of the ablest engineers and architects of both France and America 
have been called in consultation. Тһе work of the United States 
in this reconstructive problem (aside from its financial help) is that 
of constructing the cities and individual farm groups on modern 
executive principles. 

The architects of France will zealously see to it that the char- 
acter of the old buildings, endeared through centuries of association, 
be kept in their purity. They are planning to unite the beauty of 
appropriateness, the mellow historical atmosphere that distinguishes 
the old with the new systems of city government, and the scientific 
eultivation of the fields. Тһе task of these architects in rebuilding 
France presents a difficulty never before encountered in the history 
of the world. Whole villages have.not only been wiped out com- 
pletely, but the earth has been so ploughed into craters by bursting 
shells and dug into networks of trenches, that districts are often not 
recognized by the people that venture to their old haunts. 

Monsieur Paul-Léon draws attention to the close relation that 
always exists between rural architecture and natural conditions. In. | 
stony Lorraine house walls must be thick. and the openings small, 
and peasants, cattle, and crops are all under one roof, because of 
the terrible winters. In Flanders the houses are low for they are 
built upon soil too soft and moist to permit foundations. Its limited 
area compels the building of many small farm houses and such group 
buildings with characteristie low roofs must not be sacrificed-in favor 
of any modern, unsuitable type of building. Не points out how . 
the homes of a nation indicate at a glance their agricultural or com- 


_ mercial character. "Through Picardy, barns‘ are prominent, for the 


fields are wide and fertile. In Champagne the sheepfold.becomes 
the feature of great picturesque quality. In Burgundy the houses 
are made with wonderful cellars and in Lorraine are great stables 
for horses. | == s S ЕЕ 
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ARCHITECTS OF FRANCE ARE STRIVING IN 
THE DESIGNS BEING SHOWN IN THE PALACE 
OF VERSAILLES TO RETAIN THE PICTURESQUE 
OUTLINE DEAR TO RURAL FRANCE, AND YET 
TO GIVE THE COUNTRY PEOFLE HOUSES OF 
GREATER PRACTICAL WORKING CONVENIENCES. 


А PRINCIP- 
ron د‎ | 


PLAN FOR AN INN TO BE BUILT IN PLACE 
OF THOSE DESTROYED BY WAR: THIS PRO- 
VIDES FOR A COURTYARD AS OF OLD, BUT 
GIVES THE GUEST FAR GREATER COMFORT. 
ITS LINES FOLLOW THE TRADITIONAL ONES 
OF THE REGION. 
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ONE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
PLANS WHICH FRANCE IS GIVING ў 
FREE OF COST TO EVERY CITIZEN | 
OF THE DESTROYED DISTRICTS: 

THEY EMBODY LOCAL TRADITION | 
AS FAR AS EXTERNAL LINE AND | 
SILHOUETTE ARE CONCERNED, BUT 
WITHIN ARE MODERN  CONVE- | 
NIENCES THAT WILL CONTRIBUTE | 
то THE PEOPLE'S COMFORT. 


THAT 


FRENCH PEOPLE WHOSE HOMES HAVE 


WHERE MANY HOUSES AND 
BEEN DESTROYED MAY SELECT, FREE OF 


А DESIGN TO SUIT THEIR NEEDS 


AND TASTE. 


HOUSE FLAN SHOWN IN THE GAL- 
LERIES OF THE CHATEAU OF УЕБ- 


PLANS ARE BEING EXHIBITED, 


SAILLES, 
CHARGE 
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DETAIL OF HOUSE. 
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NEW HOMES FOR OLD FRANCE 


EFORE the war the highway that ran through every village 
B was usually the public common. "To quote from Paul-Léon: 
""The carts used to put the crops in storage were kept there; 
the peasant placed his dung heap there and his farm implements; 
and family reunions were held there. Automobile travel has іп a 
way dispossessed this accommodating main street. Та our recon- 
structed villages the main road will, like the railroad, pass outside 
the clustered buildings. The houses will be gathered around an 
inclosed space, secured from traffic, as was the square of antiquity 
—market, forum, sanctuary—and become by a strange aberration the 
‚ public square of our cities. * * * Nineteenth century progress 
has caused changes more profound and rapid in the cities than in 
the country. In certain quarters of Troyes, Rheims, or Amiens old 
houses, constructed with the materials and according to the usages 
of the locality, do not greatly differ from those of the peasants, but 
a type of architecture constructed for renting purposes has gained 
popularity, thrusting itself constantly further mto the surrounding 
country and threatening rural life with urbanization. ‘The recon- 
struction of the public buildings in the invaded localities will give 
opportunity to react against this excess of centralization.” ` 
In the galleries of the Chateaux of Versailles, are now being 
shown a vast number of these new house plans, and the French peo- 
ple whose homes have been destroyed are welcome to come and select 
from all the designs shown, a plan for their new home. ‘These plans 
are given to them without cost by the French Government, who are 
aiding their people in every possible way to again create homes in 
the destroyed sections. We are showing a few of these plans because 
they prove that the new homes will be full of beauty, will preserve 
the sacred traditions of the country and yet be modern in every work- 
ing facility. Тһе past and the present have been inspiringly recon- 
сПеа in almost every instance. | E | 
In France a law has been passed requiring every town and vil- | 
"lage to lay out its future developments according to the principles 
of modern city planning. This law is to be enforced by a Federal 
Commission with a general commission in each department. By these 
plans now. being shown crops may be handled more efficiently and | 
marketing done as picturesquely as of old, but far more capably. 
"There will be new, safe playgrounds for the children and large open 
. courts as of old for the inns. Social life will not be carried on as 
- naively as of old, on the main thoroughfare of the streets, but in 
gardens at the back of each little home. Changes must necessarily 


: = come up, but the best of the past—its beauty—is being ably har- 


monized with the best of the present—its practicality. | 
Е ЕЕ 


HARVEST HOME: А STORY: BY MARGARET 
RICE 


OU'LL be alright, mother?” Mary hesitated at the 
3 door and came back to mother seated at the open 
window. — 
“Yes, yes, to be sure. I want for nothing, 
and mother smiled with kindly reassurance upon her 
daughter-in-law. Mary had the worries of a dinner 
party on her mind. She was already dressed in one 
of her pretty, becoming gowns, as she hovered, anxious and dis- 
traught, about John’s mother before going down to receive her 
guests, It was John’s birthday and the dinner was in the nature 
of a celebration. 
“You are sure you don’t want to come down to dinner, mother?” 
and the anxious note in her yoice deepened. 
“Quite sure, Mary. What would a simple old woman like me 
һауе to say to your friends?” and she smiled again. “Т shall be very 
happy here.” - = i =s = 
` Mary gave a sigh of relief. Тһе thought of leaving John’s 
- mother out of the party left a vague uneasiness in her mind. ` But 
mother was a bit queer and old-fashioned; it was not always easy to 
manage a dinner table conversation to include her interests. 
“Hattie will bring your tea up to you, and you'll be sure to 
ring if you want anything, won't you?" Mother so seldom rang 
| for service. ` eue pce — = و‎ 
iA -- =. “Хоу, Mary, don't you trouble about me. ` I shall have my tea 
| š here by the window and,” the smile took on a touch of wistfulness, 
x “I shall celebrate John’s birthday, too” = 2-2-2 


| ГО = Мау was hot and distracted but something in mother's smile 

a m -- — touched her and she lingered a moment longer. -She was a good | 
2 | — *- --.- — woman, and she wanted to do her duty by John's mother. Mother ` 
l.l мазпор difficult, she acknowledged that. “A sweet old lady,” said .. - 
4 2222 Mary’s friends, to whom, however, mother found little to say. But — 


Î. № Я, hazel eyes looked kindly on all with a gaze simple and ` 


е taque 
Troc 
къ 


— the old fingers ever busy. - - 


~ direct as that of а child, as she sat quiet and unobtrusive in her chair, Ee 


- — - . Albeit her thoughts were those of another time; of another world, ~~ = 


б ве had the gift of understanding many things, as Магу well knew, — 


"anallembracmg sympathy, Pretty, too, thought Mary as she looked — ^ 


I: ` down on the silvered hair parted trimly on the small, wellshaped 
head; Ње meat features and the resolute chin. Tiny and frail though, 


КГ Н i : . — she was. Sorrow silently borne, pain patiently endured, were writ- ELS 
1 oc cs c ten indelibly in the thousand lines that seamed the gentle face.- The - 
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hands now quietly folded in her lap, were hands that had never 
rested while there was work to do,—hands that had a thousand times 
eased the pain of another,—hands that had rendered loving service 
ten thousand times! Mary stooped to touch them as she kissed 
mother and fluttered away. 


OTHER drew her chair closer to the window and looked out 
M on the pleasant view. 'The August sun was throwing long 
cool shadows over the green park. The tall hollyhocks 
flaunted gay spikes along the gray garden wall. Тһе water of the 
lake lay blue and unruffled. А graceful launch floated out from the 
boathouse that gleamed white among the drooping willows fringing 
the lower garden. There was happy laughter and chatter on board, 
— рег son's children. How pretty were the bright-colored sweaters 
on the white dresses of the girls! But what a scandalous price Mary 
paid for them! Mother gave a sigh. It seemed impossible that such 
things could be right and sane. But if now and then she ventured 
a word of caution, they laughed indulgently. After all, it was their 
affair. - 
Her son was rich and successful. His place was the handsomest _ 
in that community of fine summer homes. He was at the head now ` 
of the great business where he had begun as an errand boy. He was 


only fifteen when he had left her to make his way in the city. It 


had not been easy to let him go, but he had a right to a chance. She 


—had done her best to start him out well. Теп new shirts, she reflected 


with a stirring pride, had gone into his trunk. She had made them | `` 
` herself, stitch by stitch, in the few hours she could snatch from her — 


other work,—aye, and from. her sleep! Не had always been am- ` 


-bitious. “ГЛ tell you what, mother," he had boasted when he had 


- been given his first promotion, “I mean to go right up to the top!” _ : 


and he had. - 


- The honkin > of motors racing up the nicely kept driveway, the 


- Jaughter and jovial greeting of arriving guests, came to her ears as == 
she mused. This was John's birthday. . - eS — 
- Beyond the lake, in the distance, stretched a field of yellow grain. 


` She had watched during the day, the reaper at work. Тһе new moon . 


= Jast night looked for rain. She felt a curious anxiety as she followed - 
` -with sympathetic eyes, the labors of the man as he cut and bound ` 
~~ Ње heavy grain. Yes, ЗЕ threatened storm and there was still a great ` 


rectangular sheet of gold that might be beaten down. . 


: ` Fifty years ago to-day, John was born;—little J ohn аз he was _ 
` called to distinguish him from his father. She leaned back and closed. | 
her eyes. ` How far away in time it seemed! But yesterday when | 


= 
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she had heard a quail calling in a nearby field, there rose before her, 
a vision of vast, lonely stretches of billowy grass, splashed here and 
there, with patches of flaming prairie lilies. She seldom spoke of 
those days now since John, little John's father, had been taken away. 
They had been days of stress and pain. Once or twice she had tried 
to talk to Mary but her reminiscences fretted Mary. Little John 
always listened with sympathy, but her quick intuition divined 
that the memory of those hard, early years gave him pain, so she 
locked all thought of them in her own heart. She could recall them 
without regret or bitterness, without shrinking, as they contrasted 
with the ease of the present. They were the years into which she 
and John had put the strength and faith of their youth. They had 
loved each other and together they had wrought and suffered and 
rejoiced. Often had the biting winds of winter whipped them, the 
burning sun of summer scorched them. 


UT she was satisfied. Нег thoughts dwelt for à moment on 

her ehildren,—five of them. She had not been left alone when 

John went. They were fine men and women, and successful. 

She had everything that loving thought and means could supply. 

She smoothed the soft folds of her gown and fingered the lacey scarf 

about her shoulders. Katherine had brought it to her from the far- 

away Orient. Katherine was her youngest, born in easier times; 

clever Katherine who had taken honors at school and followed a 

learned profession. А. fine woman was Katherine; what a pity she 
had never married,—and mother sighed again. 


It was all very simple,—her thoughts had turned again to the 
past. She and John had gone away together like hundreds of other 
young pairs in those days, to the great prairie frontier where long, 
lonely miles lay between neighbors. Here a glorious future beckoned 
to the young and courageous and here they had reared their first 
home,—a simple place, two rooms with a kitchen for the summer; 
that was all to begin with. Behind it John had planted rows. of 
quick-growing willows and poplars to shield it from the north and 
west winds. She kept it clean and snug; her ingenuity and thrift 
eking out scanty means. | 


'The first year had been one of preparation. John had broken | 


_ the heavy sod, and given his labor to others in exchange for a few 


beasts to stock their barnyard. She for her part, had labored to 
make a garden in the erude land. She dug and planted. "Тһе soil. 


was rich and responsive and winter found their cellar well stored with - 
- food of her own providing. Wild fruit, too, she had gathered. They 


had need of everything those early meager years. What pride she | 
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had taken in laying up her store! “Little squirrel,” John used to 
call her. She had even gleaned long stalks of grain in a neighbor's 
field, and during the long winter evenings, she plaited straw and 
made sun hats for them both. (How John's children had laughed 
when she told them that!) These were privations, to be sure, but 
nothing through which their hope did not carry them bravely. 

. August of their second summer was come, and their first сгор 
smiled to them from the field. А neighbor's boy came to help John, 
and they had gone early to the harvesting. It was fifty years ago. 
Just such a hot, stifling August day as this. She had washed and 
tidied her house, and with intuitive forethought, and baked bread 
to last many days. Then she, too, had gone to the harvest field to 
help bind and carry the heavy sheaves. There was so much for John’s 
two hands to do! How faint she was when she went about preparing 
John’s noon day meal,—how sick and faint! She struggled to keep 
from screaming out in an agony of nervous fear. But she managed to 
place his food before him, then she fell swooning at his feet. 

The boy was despatched to fetch old Regina three miles away. 
There was no doctor. It was four o’clock when she came out of a 
mist pain, dazed and broken, to find John sobbing by her bedside 
and little John in her arms. 


HAT was fifty years ago today. Mother was sitting upright 
now, her hands were trembling as they grasped the arms of 


her chair. ‘Che sound of music came in through the open 


window. She listened. “Oh, Night of Love," chanted the voices. 
It was the children. They had taken their victrola out on the water. 
She leaned back again and composed her hands. Hattie came in 
softly and placed the nicely-arranged tray by her side, but she gave 
no heed. The maid, thinking she was asleep, drew the rich, silken 


curtains to shield her from the draught and tip-toed from the room. | 


Gay voices came from below as she opened the door. "For He's a 
Jolly Good Fellow!" was the burden of the song. | 


He was a beautiful baby,—her first-born. Strong and finely 


formed. How proud she was of him, and how happy John was! 
When he was four days old, Regina was called home. It was a busy 


time for all. She got up from her bed and cared for her household. 
` She was young and neither she nor John took thought for risk or. 


= danger. ‘There was so much to do. It was a hot August; for days 


the air hung іп а breathless haze over the gasping fields. А morning 


` came when her baby was ten days old,—a heavy, stifling morning with ` = 


storm boding; а 22 Е ЕР ар 
` “There is a change coming,” said John as he turned anxious eyes 


ТЕРЕ; 
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toward the one field of golden wheat that still stood ungarnered. 
It was the finest field of all but had been slow in the ripening. 
“Tf I ean only get it in before the storm breaks?" 

It meant so much to them,—the first harvest. She had had her 
way with him. Little Joanna Andrews was brought to care for the 
baby and she went into the field with John. АП through the hot, 
heavy day, she had stood beside him and done her part. She had in- 
tervals of rest when she went back to house from time to time to 
feed and cuddle her baby. Не was а good baby and gave Joanna no 
trouble. Evening found the last stalk cut and bound in the sheaf. 
It had been hard, bitter hard. The song of katydids in the still 
summer air, always brought back the memory of the sweat and agony 
of that fatigue. But they had won. She went home, weak and spent. 
Б could not eat. She bathed herself and her baby and crept into 


During the night, the storm. broke. Tt raged and roared and 


- beat upon them but.she did not hear it. She lay in sleep as one 


dead, hardly stirring even,-when John came to put her baby to her 
breast. Poor John! "There had been little sleep for him that night. 
He had watch and ward. Even the family of chicks she so carefully 


~ cherished, had been sought. out im the storm and brought into shelter. 


She heard them peeping in the kitchen when she awoke next morning. 
But now the storm was over and the air was clear and fresh. 


` Courage was renewed—laughter. сате to their lips again. John 

- would have her stay in bed, and with his own clumsy, loving hands 

- he had prepared breakfast- for her- She had made him: share. it with - ` 
4 beside he together they ate and rejoiced with little J ohn sleeping 

ide her. - | 


Yes, she had been Seong vary ones Tt had. not killed ber. 


She had lived longer than John who had been so big and strong. - ‘She 
- was still living, and her baby was fifty years old. = 522 
` But how wearied she was,—how feeble, and there was work to do! z 

"Phe new moon boded storm and the grain still- standing! - 


The door opened, but she did not hear it. А man's. неке bent = 
over her. It was John; John needed her. She would rise to help: 


-. him. But oh, these heavy August days! and oh, the pain that i ia 5 -- 

.  - woman's! _ : 
ETT “Tired, mother?” Tt was Tittle John ЕЕ John. = = 
_ respected and honored of men,—her baby, born fifty years аро! He. ` 
- had fad ier one of the. work-worn hands and kissed it reverently. She ` ` 
_ yemembered now, it had all been finished. Xen days full of heaviness: | 


—buta Len — 
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THE DREAM: BY FAITH BALDWIN 


NCING in the idle throng 
Pierrot and Pierrette, 

On his lips a careless song. 

In her heart—Regret! 


Pierrot's flame tipped cigarette, 
Clouds in dull, blue haze, | 

Тһе rosy face of his Pierrette, 
In the dance's maze. 


Pierette's mouth is scarlet-sweet, 

. Smiling mysteries, 

Ivory hands and wanton feet, 
Eye twin turquoise seas, 


- Light and laughter, fine and cruel, 

` Pierrette’s eyes agleam, 
At her throat a red, red jewel, - 
in her heart a Dream! ` === 


D 
l 
NU | 
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Pierrot ld with glen wine, 


= -Caught in Folly’s lee em -= = | 

"Теп me, as her lips brush: thine, - = | 

: BE dream of Ey Pierrette! - 4 
= = с = = - № + Then, uem — one, : I 

2 For all her satin grace, ` >= - : 


== = = The dream is. ealico—home-spun, — 71222222 — сше 
Е === = = And ors some e — — SS = Е — 


c з - “Which, сара зае Nights purple у wings, = 
"Will soothe to Peace and Rest, - о. 
== = e - - White-skinned Pierrette, who smiles and sings— LC ee 

— === А my at her go — == o е 
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MUSIC AND CHILDREN: BY DAVID 
MANNES 


HAVE spent about forty years of my life at music, most 
of that time trying to find out what music can do for chil- 
dren; puzzling through the years; realizing what music 
has done for me; seeing how many people, equipped tech- 
nieally, having every opportunity, still come very far from 
reaching the true import of the whole matter! You are 
puzzled, just as I am. We are trying to find the best way to 
bring music to the children, Just as we are trying to bring educa- . 
tion to children with joy. 

In the ordinary education people receive fact after fact, but the 
spirit is not stirred. What one feels in playing music and what one 
can make others feel in listening to music is its whole raison d être. 
Otherwise the best of music would be finished when it is written and 
the last dot made. It is not the definite thing that counts in the world 
_ but the intangible thing, and it is only the intangible thing that can 

touch the spirit. In educating people for music, as for many of the 
arts in this country, we experiment too much with the ideal and not 
enough with the medium. We teach people to practice a technique 
rather than to feel tremendously the great beauty of life through art. 
Montessori—a wonderful woman—proclaims a new way of 
teaching, and immediately, all over the world, classes spring up. 

Yet, not all are successful, because the thing really depended so 
much on the spirit of Montessori herself.- A few who have studied 
with her have been great enough to absorb something of her great- 
ness, and so to carry on her work. УУе thought the Gary System 
might solve the problem of publie school education, but it was not 
so much the system itself as the personality of Wirtz which made 
the Gary System really effective. And so it is that transmission of 
an idea or а method through other personalities than that with which 
it originated is so often fraught with disappointment and failure, 
and is so seldom successful. = = = 

. Í am so opposed to all the unnecessary rules that overlay the 
lives of little children. I believe that rules are only necessary when 
the children are not interested. АП normal children begin life with 
fine gestures, rich vision, dancing feet. Then we start making rules 
- for them, and we-bind them up in clothes, clothes for their bodies, 

- — for their minds and for their souls. As a child grows up, if his art - 

_ 15 great enough he illumines these clothes, but if his gift is small, . 


one of medium size, he may not cut through and break away from | 


them and get beauty by our rules. The-weaker people accept rules - 
and give up the battle to express their own original purpose. = 
lj co 0 ee ҙ ---- 


DAVID AND CLARA MANNES, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
ARNOLD GENTHE. 
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ABOVE IS THE DIGNIFIED AND BEAUTIFUL EN- 
TRANCE HALL FROM WHICH YOU GO UP A WINDING 
STAIRWAY TO THE RECEPTION ROOM AND THE 
CLASS ROOMS OF THE DAVID MANNES MUSIC 
SCHOOL. THIS OLD NEW YORK HOUSE IS BUILT 
WITH QUITE A RARE SENSE OF BEAUTY AND IS 
FITTED UP WITH RICH OLD ITALIAN FURNITURE 
GIVING THE EFFECT AS YOU PASS FROM ONE CLASS 
ROOM TO ANOTHER OF A MUSIC SCHOOL IN AN 
OLD ITALIAN PALACE. 


THE PICTURE AT THE LEFT SHOWS THE FRONT 
ELEVATION AND ENTRANCES TO THE DAVID MANNES 
MUSIC SCHOOL. IT IS AN UNUSUAL AND INTER- 
ESTING THING IN NEW YORK FOR THE EXTERIOR 
OF А HOUSE TO SUGGEST ARTISTIC PURPOSES AND 
YET THIS FINE OLD BUILDING STANDS QUITE ALONE 
IN BEAUTY AND EFFECTIVENESS AND AT ONCE 
AWAKENS CURIOSITY AND PLEASURE. 


MUSIC AND CHILDREN 


For years we have been searching, believing that some cultural 
idea would make us fine men and women. We try this religion and 
then that; we are attached to this and that cult; and with every 
departure from the ideal reason for existence we falter until there 
is no strength in our thinking. Апа with the acquisition of these 
various systems and ideas we are apt to lose sight of the fact that, 
nevertheless, education may fail to bring about the great understand- 
ing, and musie may fail also. If ever there was a time when we 
needed sound thinking and adequate reflection it is now, in this 
troubled epoch when the world is employed in destroying itself. Тһе 
point is, we really have no deep underlying faith. It is so rare to 
find a man or woman really anchored. When once that is true any 
system may prove of great influence. Our children grow down 
instead of up, because though they came into the world with a simple 
faith, we *educate" it out of them. Му fifteen years in the Musie 
School Settlement was not so much a sociologieal experiment as an 
experiment in bringing a new faith into those lives through the 
medium of music. І wish I could tell you how successful it was in 
hundreds of cases. And such improvement as it brought is not con- 
fined to one generation, but is bound to go on and grow. 


BELIEVE the poorest and least developed people should have 
the most perfect inspiration of art. I would һауе the little chil- 
dren of the East Side hear piano playing by the most wonderful 
artists of our time; I should have them in fact get at the very source 
of beauty. Great artists always reach simple people easily, because 
the artists have found elemental beauty and the people are ready for 
it. Artists who have a-vision of beauty are close to nature whether 
they have sought to be or not, and so they are very close to the 
simple people who have not been crushed by too many rules. The 
greater the artist, the easier it is for him to reach the humble people. 
Т am sure that I am right in saying that every teacher should 
be a dispenser of beauty. School children will not love mathematics 
unless the figures glow with life. They will not love music unless 
their hearts are breaking over its beauty. They will not love history 
unless the lives of the people shine through it. We must realize 
that we all owe it to future generations to educate the children of 
- today so their spirits are alert. Тоо much paternalism leaves chil- 
‘dren impotent. You cannot do too much for people, young or old, 
without hurting them. If you take away responsibility you take 
away capacity for growth. "Тһе most noble thing education is capable 
-of is to train children to want what is beautiful. 
When I say beautiful I do not mean the conventional beauty; 
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I mean the beauty that expresses the great spirit, the Lincoln beauty. 
We cannot think of Lincoln without comfort, we cannot see any rep- 
resentation of his lean, lined, raw-boned face without a kind of sav- 
ing grace entering our souls. Апа when we remember Lincoln, it 
is not the kind of clothes he wore, or the shape of his head, or even 
his wonderful, whimsical smile; what we remember is his great pres- 
ence, а realization of Democracy. What opportunity did Lincoln 
have for what we call study, for what we call culture; and yet what 
man who has written for us in America has given freer, sweeter, 
purer English? Не had this beauty in his spirit, he expressed it in 
words and deeds. : 

It is the Lincoln spirit in Democracy that makes it worth an 
unending struggle. Тһе race is developing in its effort to attain its 
ideal; the ideal is not important except as it forces the race to develop. 
It is the dream of the present age which is going to be the world 
dream of the future. The concrete Democracy is no more significant 
than the paint on the canvas or the music notes on the paper. It is 
the dream of the artist and the musician and the humanitarian that 
is essential to the world. 


And Democracies can destroy themselves or be destroyed from 
the outside without lessening the dream, without lessening the need 
of it for every human being. Children are true democrats. Watch 
them with each other—perhaps there are no others. I remember that 
the elder Dumas once said, “Why are children so beautiful and older 
folks so stupid?” It must be the fault of education. Children hope, 
people hope through Democracy, that is why Autocracy is coming 
to an end—it carries no hope for the people. 


ERE at our New York School of Music we are trying, in a 
small way, to bring about sincerity and love of the subject, - 
-- divorcing from the study of music all thought of personal 
ambition and pride іп performance. For as soon as music is per- 
formed with a desire for applause and not simply with a reverent 
wish to understand and express the thought of the composer, so surely 
will it fail There is too much to be thought, and so much to be 
said! But one thing is most significant, that if you really want to 
get Beethoven's messages, you must try to live in the line of his 
thought. I, as a musician, feel that Beethoven left but the merest 
indication of his great spirit in his symphonies and sonatas; so also 
with Brahms, and Bach, and César Franck, and with all the great 
philosophers, poets and prophets. Music is the result and not the 
means. If you want to approach the greatness of Beethoven's phi- 
losophy, or Brahms', or Emerson's, or Christ's, you must find where 
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you yourself are standing and be strong in your own faith, whether 
that be Jewish, Christian or Pagan. Education alone will not do it; 
music alone will not do it. АП cultural movements are worthless 
unless their impelling motive is a deep, abiding faith in the ideal of 
which they are the expression. If we want our children to grow 
strong, we must gradually change our viewpoint so as to find out 
what "success" really means. 

Instead of worshipping remote symbols I think the religion of 
the future will be the realization of our own ideals. And if you are 
teaching people your ideals and helping them to develop their own 
and opening up young minds so théy are channels for beauty to flow 
through, you are giving the world the greater spirituality. І feel 
that І cannot reiterate enough the need of developing children by 
contact with great people. When Christ said, “Suffer little children 
to come unto ше,” it was his desire to teach them, the greatest teacher 
the world has ever known. I find in my contact with the world that 
it is always the great artist who bears the stamp of the amateur, a 
word which really means “а lover of art.” I should like to see all 
professional people raised up to the standard of the amateur. 

Who is worthy to continue this instruction to the young people 
of the world—unless it is done with great joy and love and under- 
standing? Аза matter of fact, we choose people to run our business 
far more carefully than we choose teachers.for our children. We 
accept a diploma when we should seek for a man's soul. Human 
factors are tremendously important in the people we select to train 
our children. 2-- | 
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N old silver church in a forest 
Is my love for you. 

The trees around it 
Are words that I have stolen from your heart. 
An old silver bell, the last smile you left me, 
Is at the top of my church. 
It rings only when you come through the forest - 
And stand beside it. 
And then it has no need for ringing— 
For your voice takes its place. 


—MaxwrzLL BopENHEIM. 


THE CURTIS HOUSE: FRIENDSHIP ВЕ- 
TWEEN A HOUSE AND ITS GARDEN 


¢ 


ӘЛЕ gel) HEN one is at home how one's affections grow about 
di РЕЛІ) everything in the neighborhood. Beginning with my 
| LP ү p house every stick and stone of it is dear to me as my 
EA dy heart's blood. I find myself laying an affectionate 
М 4 | hand оп the door post, giving а pat, as I go by to the 
N garden gate.” This quotation from the private papers 

~ о? Henry Ryecroft marks the difference between а 
home founded by people who expect to live in it and a house built 
by a contractor to be rented. No one feels like laying an affectionate 
hand on the garden gate of a home built by some real estate company. 
For some reason, impossible to explain through material science, 
flowers never bloom as well in rented gardens, watered by paid gar- 
deners, as they do in a garden tended by the mistress of the house. 
The service she gives to them is given through love, not duty or neces- 
sity, and they actually seem to respond to her interest. The perfect 
garden cannot be built in-a season, but is an outgrowth of years of 
loving care; such: саге as one devotes to their own, to a place they 
have created. 

А home even though far smaller than one’s ideal is nevertheless 
an expression of the owner's self and this it is that makes such pic- 
tures as we are showing of the G. W. Curtis house at Southampton, 
Long Island, stand out in so fine and appealing а way. One sees 
at the first glance that here is a real home, a home representative of 
the people who built it; who planted the garden about it, who honor 
family tradition and wish the home they created to be an inspiring 
memorial for generations to-come. - People should build for the next 
generation as well as for themselves. We all reverence the old houses 
left to us by our forefathers, not only because they once lived. in 
them, but because they are typical of the times they lived in. They 

_ are in fact fascinating pages of architectural and social history. We ` 
who build to-day are also building records of our taste, and our under- 
standing of what goes to make up a beautiful home. We can fancy 
people several generations from now walking up the long path of the - 
Curtis gardens, pausing beside the charming Janet Scudder fountain 
figure in the fore-court, resting beneath the shade of those great elms 
and wandering through the spacious rooms, enjoying every detail 
and reading in them the delight in beauty and luxurious comfort of ` 
the people of to-day. — - LSS | = 

__ This house also is a superb illustration of the uniting of house 
and garden. Sometimes houses sit in the midst of a garden looking 
ill at ease, standing somewhat aloof from the things that pass away 
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H. D. Ives, Architect 


WALL FOUNTAIN AT THE END OF A LONG PATH IN THE GARDEN OF G. W. CURTIS, 
SOUTHAMPTON, L. L, AND A HIGH OIL JAR FROM ITALY PLACED AT THE 
FRONT OF A FLIGHT OF STEPS LEADING DOWN FROM THE TERRACE. 
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FLOWER COURT IN THE GARDENS OF THE G. W. 
N, L. 


CURTIS HOME AT SOUTHAMPTO 
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ARS MAKE A DECORATION BY А 
ICK FATH IN THE CURTIS GARDEN. 
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А HOUSE AND ITS GARDEN 


as quickly as flower petals. In others the garden nestles against the 
house in a most affectionate way, the two showing great sympathy 
and understanding, as though they were friends. Тһе garden and 
the house of the Curtis home shows this long established friendship 
between house and garden. The two are united not only through the 
vines which climb up over the house but by the pergola and fountain 
built against the terrace. 

The garden evidently was planned for vistas. In one of the pho- 
tographs we are showing, a beautiful wall fountain, simple, but of 
rare charm, stops the little brick path bordered by candytuft and 
sweet alyssum, that billow like in-rushing surf, tossing up fine spray 
of flower petals. In another photograph the path is stopped by a 
lattice gateway overhung with roses. Still another view ends in a 
pergola whose white columns are decorated with the swinging ten- 
drils of grape vines. "This latter photograph shows the wonderful 
decorative effect that can be gained by the use of flowers in pots. 
The Italians have long known the ornamental worth o£ green things 
planted in jars. А jar containing a flowering azalea, rhododendron, 
standard rose or little evergreen sometimes brings a picture to a 
focus as nothing else possibly could. The jars also give one an excep- 
tionally fine opportunity to introduce winter color. А dull blue 
glazed, rich orange, brilliant green or mossy gray jar, filled with the 
right kind of flowers, makes a garden look furnished and cared for in 
winter as well as in summer. Flowers in pots make almost a more 
striking note in a garden than in a house. They emphasize the beauty 
of individual plants by separating them from those growing in masses. 
Pots in a garden seem to suggest also that the flowers are especially 
treasured friends destined to be brought in the house for winter en- 
joyment. The use of the tall arborvitz in this garden also suggest 
the pictures of Italian gardens that linger in the mind of whoever 
has had the joy of seeing them. "The tall dark lines give a substance 
and add a grandeur that no willowy, graceful tree could possibly 
give but they must be planted in the right place, else they will look 
like an intruder. ` = | = 

The photograph showing detail of the wall fountain is an inter- 
esting example of the decorative use of grapes. "We have no vine 
with a more wonderful leaf than the grape. In the West there is a 
variety whose leaves show а bronze more marvelous and alive than 
any metal. In the East the rich green tops, beautifully veined with 
an under surface of soft gray-green, add a half tropical note, for 
it is one of the largest leaved vines that is hardy in Eastern gardens. 
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CLARION: 


ATHER the men to the bugle’s call! 
Run up the banner high! 
Fling out the Stars and Stripes o'er all 
The banners in the sky. 


We Sons of all the nations leap 
` The youngest to the fight; 
That all our fatherlands may reap 
The harvest of the light. 


| Turn plowshares into swords and save 
The Pruning hooks for тоша; 


ТЕ! 


BY LOUIS K. AUSPACHER 


XTEND the hand to free the land 
That gave our freedom birth; 
And cleave the sea, lest Liberty 
Shall perish from the Earth; 
Divide the air with wings that bear 
Our courage through the skies; 
The young and brave are bound fo save = 
The world from (угатанев yeaa. 2 


That is the pledge that puts an edge < 
On every sword we wield ; 
We only ask the noblest task— to make. 
Our hearts a shield 
To stand between the oppressor and | 
— The lands he would oppress; | 
_ We latest claim the greatest tash— 
= Our Courage разора по ХЕ 


| We seize the Teu to pay е 
— A little of the debt | xd 
= Our Eagle owes her Flee de 1 
And gallant E = 
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VERSAILLES A NATIONAL NURSERY FOR 
FRANCE: THE MOST FAMOUS PALACE IN THE 
WORLD HOUSES TODAY THE MOST DEMO- 
CRATIC INSTITUTION IN EUROPE 


of seeds and plants needed to restore and restock the ravaged gardens 
of his beautiful France. Yet though Versailles for hundreds of years 
has guarded rare treasures of art and historic records beyond prices, 
it has never sheltered anything of such vital worth to the French 
people as the small brown seeds and tender green plants now grow- 
ing there. 

The earth that bore flowers and fruits for the pleasure of kings 
and emperors is now to feed the fighting men of France and their 
families, by supplying stock to the farmers in destroyed sections. The 
water piped from great distances and at immense expense, that once 
set the fountains of Louis the X VI splashing musically, now irrigates 
the seedlings destined to rehabilitate the gardens of France. Тһе 
paths where great kings walked and planned new glories and victories 
for their empire, now feel the tread of the feet of hundreds of peasant 
gardeners and laborers brought from distant rural lands to help in 
the reconstruction of French gardens and farms. 

Within the palace of Versailles, are galleries filled with pictures 
commemorating historical events, great halls preserving the pictur- 
esque attire and valiant deeds of crusaders, throne rooms that wit- 
nessed the crowning of new kings and royal marriages, yet this his- 
torical treasure-house has never been the scene of anything more 
remarkable than that which takes place every day in the gardens sur- 
rounding it. Automobiles loaded with boxes of vegetable plants rum- 
ble from out the gates, carrying to the front wares more priceless than 


their weight in gold, for each box packed with infinite care contains 


seedlings and roots destined to be increased a thousandfold. Every 
tiny shoot raised in this national nursery will be made to: produce 
its utmost possible portion of food for the men at the front by the 
women and children left to till the fields. "Thus the war is driving 
women back to perfect the art of agriculture that she herself developed 
when the men were off on the hunt. For it was the women who thought 
to collect seeds and plant them again. _ = 5с з» 
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The illustrations for this article are used by 
courtesy of “French Oficial” from Pictorial Press 


FRENCH FARMERS WORKING IN THE FAMOUS 
ORANGERY OF VERSAILLES RAISING SEED AND 
YOUNG PLANTS NEEDED TO RE-CREATE THE 
GARDENS AND FARMS OF.RAVAGED FRANCE. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO VERSAILLES, THE MOST FAMOUS PALACE 
IN THE WORLD: THE AUTOMOBILE WHICH IS JUST STARTING 
OUT IS LOADED WITH VEGETABLE PLANTS WHICH WILL BE 
TAKEN OUT INTO THE RURAL DISTRICTS AND DISTRIBUTED 
TO THE FARMERS WHOSE GARDENS HAVE BEEN DESTROYED. 


VEGETABLES OF MANY KINDS, RAISED IN THE GARDENS 
OF VERSAILLES PALACE, BEING PACKED, READY FOR 
SHIPMENT TO THE FARMERS AT THE RUINED DISTRICTS. 
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VERSAILLES AS A MARKET GARDEN 


ERSAILLES is but eleven miles southwest from Paris and 

is easily reached by railways and trams running along both sides 

of the Seine, so that it naturally became the distributing center 
for nursery stock. Farmers from the destroyed sections can reach 
it, and there obtain free of cost whatever seeds or plants they feel 
they are able to care for, each man undertaking all that he feels would 
be possible for himself and family or perhaps a few convalescent 
soldiers, to raise. Not one seed must be lost nor one plant left un- 
tended, therefore no one volunteers to sow more seed or cultivate 
more land than he knows he can handle properly. 

There is picturesque justice in the knowledge that this great 
palace built to honor and protect works of art is now promoting the 
greatest, the most primitive of all arts, the one lying nearest to the 
life of the people. The art of gardening is at-last being lifted to 
а position of supreme importance. This terrible war has brought 
а new appreciation of the art of tilling the earth, termed by Abraham 
Lincoln “the greatest of all the arts." "This art is now not only the 
most conspicuous ornament of a great palace of art, but through 
it a nation is being rebuilt and revitalized. Agriculture was first of 
all the arts to be brought to any measure of recognition, yet it some- 
how became neglected, as architecture, painting and sculpture rose 
to prominence. Gardening has not as yet come to its moment of 
perfect flower as has its sister arts, but the world now thoroughly 
awakened to its importance as both an art and a science has given it 
new dignity and has honored it as it has never been honored before. 
The man who lays out a garden for beauty's sake is now ranked 
equal with the architect who builds the house, the man who ploughs 
the fields 1s as respected in the sight of men, as he who wields the sword. 

Versailles as а national nursery is serving the people of France 
in а most inspiring manner. It is filling the needs of its people іп 
а most practical, vital way, as well as through a cultivation of their 
sense of beauty, and teaching them practical arts by putting in their 
hands the small seeds in which health, strength and life lie curled 
up, waiting the help of the earth and the sun and the rains. ТЕ is 
fitting that the art that feeds a man's body, that gives him strength 
and joy of life should be a near neighbor and close comrade to the 
art that lifts his spirit and fills his mind with exaltation through 
a contemplation of beauty. Thus a new dignity is given the art of | 
gardening through its association with the fine arts treasured in the | 
palace of Versailles. People who have looked down upon the farmer, 
now unite to exalt his labors to a new position of dignity, for the mod- 
ern farmer must bring to his work a knowledge only won through close. 
observation, patient experimentation, and devoted labor. 
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THE TOUBIB'S STORY: FROM THE 
FRONT: BY EMERY POTTLE 


OUBIB told me this— 
Toubib is soldier-slang for doctor— 
One day at the Quart en Réserve. 
We were waiting for the Colonel 
'To make his daily round of the trenches 
And come back for lunch. 
We sat in the Captain's room 

At the Bureau of Regg. 849, 

Just back of the third line— 

A cave log-roofed, 

In а red clay-bank. 

A. smelly kerosene lamp was burning; 

'The fire in the stove was too hot. 


LLL. Пе SU Ü U O 


“Yt was down there"— 

The T'oubib lit his pipe 

And put his very long bony forefinger 
On a delieately-drawn map 

Tacked on the wall _ 

“Та the Champagne.” 

He said that one morning after an attack 
He'd seen something— 

Something odd-looking— 

Caught high on the limb: 

Of a shell-split tree ` : 

In the wake of the advance. 

He threw up stones 

Till he dislodged it. 

It fell. 

“Figurez-vous, he finished dryly, 
“C'etait ит coeur.” 


А naked heart! 

All that was left of a body 
Blown to bloody tatters— 

A naked heart 

Lodged in the branches 

` After battle! 45 

Great God, I thought, what а holy sign! 
What а victorious symbol— . 

н What a Song of France— 

FE Beautiful—terrible—triumphant! 
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THE TOUBIB'S STORY 


Often and often 

I have tried to write the song 

Of that lost heart. 

I cannot. 

It is immeasurably beyond my little art. 
So for me it must always remain 
Just this— 

The T'oubib's story 

Of а French soldier's heart — 
Just а heart— 

Lodged in the branches of a tree 
After battle. 
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“IN FRANCE,” DRAWN BY FRANTZ NAM. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC AND SINGERS AT 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE THIS WINTER 


k HE ill-wind that has blown away so many of our foreign 
singers during the present international tragedy has 
certainly also blown good to the young American 
singers. Out of the eight women who come to test their 
fame at the Metropolitan Opera House this winter six 
are Americans. This is so exceptional that we cannot 
but feel that in this one direction at least the war has brought 
great advantage to the music of America; perhaps not neces- 
sarily say to the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, because 
much joy has come to all music lovers from the golden voices of 
the European singers who for one reason or another will not make 

melody for us this winter. And of course we do not know to what 
extent America deserves so wide a representation in the musical center 
of, not only New York, but the whole country. 

But THe ToucusroNE in this as in all matters relating to art 
believes in welcoming the newcomer. Great artists throughout all 
countries must have faced their first season with а, great wonderment 
as to the response of the musieal publie, and possibly this winter we 
will find ourselves weleoming to the Metropolitan Opera House an- 
other genius among American singers whom we are always expecting. 

We have the good fortune through the courtesy of the Metro- 
politan Opera House of presenting in this article pictures of the six 
Ameriean women who will face the acid musical test of a New York 
audience this winter—and also the two American men who will sing 
to us in New York in opera for the first time. | 

In the past not а small number of women in this country won 
wide renown for their magic voices. We remember the great Albani 
who went from Albany to London years ago and sang her way into 
the hearts of kings and queens, and of Nordica, and Madame Nevada. | 
Of more recent years Mary Garden who perhaps has the widest inter- 
national reputation of any American singer not only as a woman of 
profound musical understanding and attaimment but as a great actress, 
and one having the rare and intense magnetism that seems to invest 
every ereation of hers with a kind of illuminative beauty that brings 
to an audience the feeling that her singing and the characters she has - 
developed ean never be presented again by anyone— Sara Bernhardt 
possesses the same quality on the stage and Caruso perhaps more than 
any other of the men singers. Also America rejoices over Geraldine 
Farrar, Emma Eames and many others of less renown, but never 
have we opened a season with so generous an attitude toward the 
American singer. Е 
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CECIL ARDEN, THE NEW YORK MEZZO-SOPRANO WHO 
WILL SING AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
THIS WINTER, IS A SOUTHERN GIRL. SHE HAS HAD 
HER MUSICAL TRAINING ENTIRELY IN AMERICA AL. 
THOUGH SHE SINGS IN FRENCH, ITALIAN AND GERMAN. 
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THOMAS CHALMERS IS AN 
AMERICAN BARITONE BORN 
IN NEW YORK. HE STUDIED 
IN FLORENCE AND HAS BEEN 
SINGING IN PARIS FOR THE 
LAST FIVE YEARS. HE MAKES 
HIS DEBUT AT THE METRO: 
POLITAN OPERA HOUSE THIS 
SEASON. 


THE LYRIC SOPRANO, MAY PETER- 
SON, IS FROM WISCONSIN. HER DE- 
BUT WAS MADE AT THE OPERA 
COMIQUE IN PARIS IN MASSONET'S 
“MANON.” HER FATHER WAS А 
METHODIST PREACHER, AND SHE 
FIRST SANG IN THE CHOIR OF HIS 
CHURCH. THIS WINTER SHE WILL 
APPEAR AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE. 


RUTH FRANCES MII- 
LER IS A NEW YORK 
GIRL WHO IS KNOWN IN 
THIS COUNTRY AS A 
CONCERT SINGER. HER 
REPERTOIRE WILL IN- 
CLUDE SEVERAL LYRIC 
OPERATIC ROLES. 


MARIA CONDE 
IS А MICHIGAN 
WOMAN. HER 
STUDIES HAVE 
BEEN  ENTIRELY 
IN THIS COUN- 
TRY. SHE SINGS 
AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE THIS WIN- 
TER. 
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HELEN KANDES IS A NATIVE OF CALIFORNIA. HER PREP- 
ARATION FOR HER APPEARANCE AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE THIS WINTER HAS BEEN MADE IN FRANCE, 
ITALY AND AUSTRIA. SHE SANG WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT 
THE WAGNER FESTIVALS IN BRUSSELS AT THE ROYAL OPERA. 


AMERICAN SINGERS IN NEW YORK OPERA 


So far as we can learn all of these men and women will make 
their debut in foreign operas, so that we have not gone as far in the 
complete development of pure American music as we might wish; 
although, of course, we have gone as far as we deserve to because 
operas are born and not made, and we will only have great American 
operas as our people see and feel life musically. Music is the emotional 


art, and not a thing in which the nation сап be trained mentally to 
achieve beauty. 


UT within the last year or two we have had an awakening (not 
B a Renaissance of music, because it never existed here) but a 
wonderfully awakened consciousness toward music through 

our community organizations for singing and playing. We owe 
much to Arthur Farwell in Ameriea for his belief in the Community 
Chorus. We owe much also to the MacDowell Club which established 
the first significant chorus of singers in New York and to David 
Bispham who has advocated this work for years, and to Percy Мас- 
Kaye who has introduced choral singing m his masques. Also I think 
when we wish to give thanks for those who have helped America think 
about music we should remember most gratefully Walter Damrosch 
who created the innovation of musical talks at concerts—a custom 
not always appreciated by the widely cultured but of vast importance 


to the people just awakening to the love and interest m music. Mr. ` 


Damrosch has not only given musical talks at his concerts but has 
given “preliminary lectures" when the work of new composers was 
to be presented in America, and even when music almost “known by 
heart" was to be repeated, as in the case of “Тһе Ring," “Tristan,” 
and “Тһе Flying Dutchman.” Children have thus learned to under- 
stand the work of great composers before a long afternoon of the 
opera was presented to them which might have alienated their interest 
if they had not come with eager delighted curiosity. 

But to revert to the awakening of music in America it has come 
so late to us, and in a way so suddenly, that we have hardly realized 
until this year how widespread is the longing for music m the younger 


people of this nation. And of course the composing of music which ` 


must follow profound love and interest, also follows in the wake 


of the musical pageant. In fact nothing will accomplish more іп de- 


veloping an appreciation of the drama and musie in the hearts of the 
_ country people throughout the United States than the pageant, which 
- must draw so largely upon interest and artistic ability of a community. 
Of course, we will have singers before we have composers, and 


we will have great choruses and orchestras before we have composers, ` 


but because of the American singer and the American Symphony 
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AMERICAN SINGERS IN NEW YORK OPERA 


Orchestras, American music will have a more immediate hearing 
and there will also be a greater impulse to write native music which 
will be close to each community, and home people will be needed to 
develop home music. 

It is the history of many countries that unless music develops in 
the primitive emotional stages of the nation's growth it is likely 
{о come very late and very slowly. It is usually the first art of a 
people аз an expression of the joy of their souls; as а nation begins to 
grow up it is self-conscious just as people are. Little children will 
play and sing for their own delight, but young folks are apt to give 
it up through self-consciousness, and older folks again long for it 
as а part of the great need of each developed soul. 


ERE in America our belated musical development has been 
H held back by a fad for foreign art. When we were first re- 
leased from the need of unfolding our national industrial life, 
а few with leisure time desired beauty, and instead of realizing that 
it could be found with patience and interest in the heart of their own 
nation, the great gold mines of the west brought us imported music, 
imported art, imported literature, imported architecture, and with it 
_ а great deal of happiness. But no nation can subsist on the beauty 
of another. Every nation must develop its own capacity of beauty as ` 
well as of industry in order to become a really successful nation. ‘The 
time, it seems to me, has come now when we want just as much beauty 
as we have been receiving and even more; but we want to produce 
it, to build our own type of: architecture; write our own operas, sing 
our own songs, show in our sculpture and painting love of our own 
nation. | == == 
` And so it is with the greatest interest that we look forward to the 
debut of Miss May Peterson, the lyric soprano from Wisconsin who 


F 


is already quite famous in Europe; Miss Ruth Miller, а New York | 


| — — lyric soprano who is also better known in Paris than New York; 
UTE = - Helen Kandes from California, who has sung leading lyric roles in ` 
BEL - — — France, England and Italy, and appeared in Wagner's festivals at. 


amt RT Y 
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WEE = - and Thomas Chalmers, a New York baritone. == 7 
4 53 m . — We understand from Mr. Guard of the Metropolitan Opera. 
` ` House that while we are rejoicing about our American singers it is . 


I2 TET 


ЖЕ - — жей for us to prepare for the pleasure of two American operas— = 
HUBS гог rather one ballet and one opera. ` Mr. Henry W. Gilbert, а pupil ` 
ЕНЕ _ of Mr. MacDowell’s, has had accepted by the directors a ballet called — 
BINE - ` “Тһе Dance in Place Congo, a Phantasy. Without Words.” Mr. 
SESS — . Gilbert says that his ballet was suggested by a negro dance often seen — | 
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> Brussels; Marie Condé from Michigan; Cecil Arden from Kentucky; -- 


AMERICAN SINGERS IN NEW YORK OPERA 


in New Orleans over a century ago, described in one of George W. 
. Cable's stories. It gives through pantomime and beautiful gesture 
& picture of life in the old Creole days. 
'The American opera to be presented is written by Mr. Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. The title of this opera is “Shawenis, the Bird 
of the Wilderness," and the theme is the tragic story of an Indian 
girl with modern education. The scenes take place in present-day 
California and Oklahoma. It should afford opportunity for most 
interesting characterization and stage setting in addition to music 
and poetry. Mrs. Nellie Richmond Eberhardt has written the words. - 


F course the old controversy of German musie or no German 
( ) music has come up before the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. І% seems Chicago has decided against all Ger- 
man music. On the contrary, the Metropolitan will present from | 
time to time the works of Mozart, Wagner and other favorites the | 
absence of which would leave a wide gap in the happiness of New York | 
opera goers. : 

Of the new operas from the other side there is a promise of — 
*Marouf" by Henri Raboud, *Le Prophete" in which Caruso may ; | 
appear, “The Cobbler of Cairo” which is really an opera made up from 
scenes from the Arabian Nights, and possibly we shall hear “Lodo- 
letta," Mascagni's new success. For the last of the season Rimsky- 

Korsakoff's “The Golden Cock,” which was forbidden by the Russian . 
Censor to be given during the lifetime of the composer, will be pre- 
sented. It will be staged by Adolf Bohm, of whom we think always ` 
in connection with the Russian Ballet. - | 


22 224 
Of course there will be many interesting revivals and there isa — 
promise of more French music here than we have heard since Ham- 2222 
— merstein’s seasons. at the Old Manhattan Opera House. -АП- 
- in all it seems a very rich feast that is to be brought before из. One 
that does not suggest any need of music control such as we have in. 
-coal or food. Whatever may happen to the creature comforts this | 
- winter, we аге promised great artistic delight at the Metropolitan | 
Opera House seasoned with the -debuts from time to time of the - 


American singers. ^ 7 — ИЕ 
— =- А plea has been made for the reduction in the price of seats but 
it seems hardly timely when the price of everything in the world = сг 


rising—of labor, of all materials essential for stage-setting, the price 


. —- ef living in every department. -It would be hard to see just how 
— "The Metropolitan Opera House could be managed more economically 


` than in the past, and it is only à year or two ago that the price of 
-orchestra seats was raised io help the Opera House pay expenses. 
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THE DREAM-SELLER MAN 


Such musie as has always been presented under the management of 
Gatti-Cassazza is really а great luxury even for this luxury loving 
nation. 

We shall hope to have in THE Тооснзтоме from time to time 
full accounts of the new productions at the Opera House, especially 
the American productions. These articles will be written by musical 


_ authorities and fully illustrated, as we feel that all development of 


music in our country must be a matter of intense national pride and 
vivid personal interest to all Americans. 


THE DREAM- SELLER MAN 


E Drean-Seller came to the little by-street, 
His smile was misty, yet grave and sweet, | 
— Аз he knocked on the door where his footsteps led, 
At the house of The Lady-Who-Sews-for-Bread. 

— He lifted the veil from his basket lid, ——— 
Апа showed where his beautiful dreams lay hid; 


= = x = x _ Some golden, some о: some violet-gray, 


= And smiled, as he sai сапу. dreams today?” = - 
= ` “Oh, Ра За Мап, dg you. ШОУ? right well, = 
_ "Tis not here you must come with dreams. to sehr — 
= "Tis not to the poor who spin and weave _ Е 
and Mee ith. the air om breathe; с 
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THE WOMAN HE LOVED! BY WILL LEVING- 
TON COMFORT | 


BOY from the village went with me part of the way 
up the mountain. Тһе Pacific was presently visible 
upon the right hand, and a spacious verdant valley 
on the left. I lingered a moment on the trail, re- 
joicing in the quiet splendor; and then noticed a vine- 
clad hut still farther up the slope. 

“А man named Dreve lives there four days a 
week," the boy said. 

I learned from him that this man Dreve was well-loved in the 
village and in the big city beyond; that he was a very different man 
now from the one who had come here a few years ago; that he was 
tom and maddened then, cursing God, but too stubborn to kill him- 
self, 

“What helped him?" I asked, because the boy had paused. 

“Well, it wasn't the climate," he answered. 

I saw he was wondering if I were worth risking the truth upon. 

“Did he fight it out with himself?" I asked carelessly. 


“Yes,” said the boy, and I now met a fine straight pair of 


eyes. 


sweetheart had died—the loss twisting him to the point almost of 
insanity. Не had climbed this mountain, it was said, and remained 
for three days, until the town began to search. The marshal had 
found him sitting up there, where his shack is now. Dreve was 
quiet and normal, but confessed himself hungry. Не returned to 
the mountain soon afterward, and built his cabin. In six months 
Dreve was all changed over. Не seemed to have a new body and 
new mind. | 

“You said he's here four days a week?" I asked. 

*Yes, he goes to the city. Не has a good. business, but has 
mastered it to the point that а few younger men can run it. Dreve 


only gives two or three days а week to business affairs, though he ` 


has been a great worker— 
*He's there now?" I asked. | 
“Ves.” 
“Would he see a stranger?’.. 
*Yes. Your kind of a stranger." 
I thanked him, and added, “Tell me,—he means a lot to you, 
doesn't he?" | = | f 
“АП а man could. . . . Fm going back now.” 
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There was an old sharp wedge to the story of Dreve. His 
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REVE was middle-aged, clean-shaven, deep-eyed. Time had 
been driven to truce in his case. His face showed many 
battles, but when he spoke a kind of new day dawned and 

you looked into the face of a boy. 

== I remained with Dreve three days. We talked of the 
new magie in the training of children. We talked of the New Age 
and the great song of joy and peace that would break across the 
world when troops turned home. We talked of the love of man for 
man, and God for man and woman for man, and realized together 
that all this is far more important than apparent. То fact, we dis- 
eussed the big love story of the Universe. At the same time, I 
never knew talk less sentimental. 

Dreve had something. Не seemed to breathe something out of 
the air that other men's lungs aren't trained for. Не seemed to 
have within everything necessary for a human being, including vision 
and humor and a firm grasp of the world. Мо array of terms could 
convey how much at peace he was about God and the world, as 
Walt Whitman remarked about himself. . . . This peace had 
also to do with death. Slowly it dawned upon me that this man 
had walked arm in arm with Life to the last abyss, and that Life 
had been forced to confess that she had nothing worse to offer, 
whereupon the two had become fast friends. | 

When a man сап sit tight and lose everything he formerly 
wanted in the sense of world possessions; when he has winnowed 
the last shams out of the things called fame and convention and 
society; when he has lost the woman who means all the world to 
him, and still loves her memory and her soul better than the living 
presence of any other woman; when he has come to realize that 
death contains everything he wants, yet is content to wait for it— 
then the idea of hell becomes a boyish thing to put away, and Luci- 
fer returns to his old place as a Son of the Morning. ` ` ` 


К We stood together in the noon sun. Dreve did not even wear . 

` a hat. : | p : 
“Т came here with awnings and eye-shades," he said. “Т was 

in great shadow and could not bear the light. But one day I found ` 
my heart lifüng a little as the sun came out, Then I- found that 
it was really true—that sunlight helped me. "Тһе more I thought 
about it, the more I needed it; the more I loved it, the more its 

particular excellence for me unfolded. Таке anything to the light, - 


Bp there was a deep place in the lake near by that frightened us all.. 

TE 112 id 2 | We thought it was full of monsters. One day in a boat, I looked 
ІНЕ down with the sun straight above, and there was nothing there but - 

RF a deep hollow of white sand, ` X == 
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and it ceases to be formidable. I remember, when I was a boy, ` = 
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“Sickness is а confession. ‘The time is at hand when schools 
wil teach that. Sickness is a confession of ignorance which is a 
lack of light. If one is weak he cannot stand the light. Trans- 
planted things must be protected from the light. St. Paul on the 
road to Damascus did not have enough inner light to endure the 
great flash from without. Light works upon evil like quicklime— 
that's why sunlight hurts the sick ones. Sunstroke is not the result 
of the great vitality of light pressing down. It is the result of illness 
and congestion in the body, and the utterly stupid idea of what 
clothing is for—clothing that thwarts and strangles every circulatory 
process of the flesh. "There's nothing the matter with sunlight ——" 


E did not speak again about sunlight, but the thought was 
in all his teaching. The sun had not only redeemed the phy- 
sical shadows of his life, but symbolized the spiritual light 
which had come to him, with the calm and power of the greater noon- 
day. Не did not speak in exact statements of the one who was gone, 
but that romance, too, was like light about his head. I thought of 
the wonderful thing that Beatrice said which helped to heal the for- 
lorn heart of her great lover: 
“Т wil make you forever, with me, a citizen of that Rome 
whereof Christ is a Roman x 


` And I thought of the Blessed Damosel leaning over the þar- - 


rier of heaven with sweet and immortal messages for him who waited 
below in the very core of earth's agony. Іп passing, the great love- 
women bridge the Unseen for their lovers, who in their turn, give 
to the world the mighty documents of the human heart. . . . In 
passing this woman had become everything to Dreve, so that I, а 
stranger, felt that he was not alone but twice-powered. All his life 
was а prayer to her. Не brought to her spirit now the greatest 
gift that man can bring to his mate—that is the love of the world 
through her heart—or her memory. - 


We had walked down to the ocean. Many young people уеге 


bathing in the surf or playing on the strand, It was the presence 
of Dreve perhaps, but I confess that human beings never before 
looked so lovely to me—a fearlessness and candor and beauty about 
the moving groups that was like a vision of the future. All small- 
ness of self was smoothed away in the harmony of sun and sand 


` and sea. 


“TPs а kind of challenge to a war-stricken world, isn't it?" he 
asked quietly. "Aren't they wonderful together—the big boys and 
girls of California? . . . Don't misunderstand me. I know the 
word. I'm not lost in dreams. I know well the darkness of the 
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world. But there are great ones among the boys and girls playing 
together here. АП are on the road, but great ones of the Recon- 
struction are already here in the world— playing. 

“Great ones play," he repeated. “First we are laborers, then 
artisans, then artists, then workers—at last we learn to Play. That 
means that we dare to be ourselves, wherein lies our real value to 


others—when we dare to become as little children. . . . Hear 
them laugh. . . . You wouldn't think this was the saddest little 
planet in the universe. . . . Look at that tall young pair of sun- 


burned giants! She's a Diana, conquesting again. Look at the won- 
der in his eyes. Perhaps it is just dawning upon him that the man 
who walks with this girl, must walk to God. 

Oh, yes, I know,” he added laughingly, “there is flip- 


pancy ` and a touch of the uncouth here and there—but we have all 
played clumsily at first.” 


CONTINUALLY marveled at Dreve’s remarkable health. 
His stride up the mountainside was actually buoyant. 


с. aus you ever feel that you could live as long as you 
pleased?” he asked. 


“No.” 

“I think the sense does not come until after one has wanted to 
die. One cannot quite grasp the immortality of the body, until he 
is ready to lose it. This is the fact of the ease: One must live 
above the body and not in it—in order to make it serve indefinitely." 

I put that thought away for contemplation, knowing that it 
belonged to the big mystery of Dreve's regeneration. 

"You know," he added, “опе has to get very tired to want to 
Ше. Those young people back on the shore—they want to live. 
They are not tired. "They want to cross all the rivers. "They mean 
to miss nothing down here. They can’t see through it all. It chal- 
lenges them, But the time comes when everything on earth seems 
to betray. Then you have to turn to the Unseen for the big gamble. 
The world is learning it rapidly to-day. Look 

We had reached his hill-cabin and turned from the sea to the 
valley. Night was falling. There was а big moss-rose tree that 
smelled like a harvest apple, and filled all the slope with sweet dry 
fragrance. There was a constancy about it, and the great sun-shot - 
hill was blessed with the light and creativeness of the long day. It 
was like the song of finished labor from a peasant’s heart. . . 
One forgot the world, the war, forgot that the holy heart of human- 
ity was in intolerable travail. . . "The valley that Dreve now 
pointed to was like an English pastorale. It had the look of age 
and long sweet establishment, in the dusk. МУ: friend was quick 
to catch the thought in my mind. | 
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“4... Yes, it is English," he said. “There was а develop- 
ment of detail in English country-life as nowhere else. I think of 
cherries and cattle, of strawberries with clotted cream, of sheep-dogs 
and sheep-tended downs and lawns, of authoritative cookery, natural 
service and Elizabethan inns. . . . Everything was regular and 
comfortable. One forgot to-morrow and yesterday in England be- 
fore the war. I heard a dog-trainer, speaking of a pup, say, ‘He’s 
a fine individual, but his breeding isn't exactly regular. < S= 
With a rush it came to me that nothing in the world is regular now. 
England isn't a soothing pastorale any more—everythmg changed, 
demoralized—but only for the present." 


The dusk was stealing down from the far ridges. Our eyes 
were lost in the Californian valley which seemed to be growing 
deeper in the thickness of night. Almost as Dreve spoke, Т expected 
to hear vesper bells from some Kentish village. His low voice fin- 
ished the picture: 


“Country roads and sheep upon the lawns; vine-finished stone- 
work and doves in the towers and under the eaves—evening bells 
and honest goods. . . . I think of the ships going forth from 
England, boys from the inland counties answering the call of the 
sea and finding their fore-and-afters and men-of-war in Plymouth 
or Bristol. . . . You know it is the things that make the ro- 
mance of a country that endure? -All these will come again. All 
the good and perfect things of the spirit of old England will come 
again. . . . Our hearts burn within to think of the yearning 
in the world for a peaceful valley like this. . . . Think, if I 
could take your hand now and watch the sun go down upon a peace- 
ful world . . . hear the cattle coming home and sheep in the 
perfumed mist of evening . . . doves under the eaves and the 
sleepy voices of children. . . . I think Europe would fall to 
screaming and tears, and then lose its madness for strife—if the big 
picture of our valley at evening were placed before the battle-lines 
as we see it now——əÑ = | 


Dreve stared a moment longer. . I fancied I saw а bone-white 
line under the tan, running from chin to jaw. | 
“A woman was leaving her lover,” he added. “It had to be so. 
Each knew that. Just as she was going, the woman said, ‘I forget 
—I forget why I have to go away.’ . . + It would be that way 
with the soldiers, if they could look down upon their own valleys 
and farms. They would forget war and hurry down, crying aloud 
Tm coming! ” 
I wanted to get closer to Dreve's secret of peace and power. 
I wanted to tell it. Apparently Dreve wanted me to. Now, there's 
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a price for these big things, but many are wiling to pay the price 
if the way is clear. Dreve had suffered all he could; then something 
had turned within him, and he found himself in Day again instead 
of Death. 

"It's got to be told differently," he began. "For instance, if I 
should tell you that the way is to love your neighbor as yourself, 
you wouldn't have anything. Whitman said, "Happiness i is the efflux 
of soul,” which is exactly true, but it didn’t help me until I had 
experienced. Happiness is the loss of the sense of self. You can 
see that clearly. АП pleasure-seeking is to forget self—all drugs 
and drinks are taken for that. We loosen something inside that sets 
us free for a moment, and we say we've had a good time. 


“There are great powers within. The greater the man, the more 
he uses this faet. We thought of steam as a finished power until 
the big straight-line force of electricity was released. "We can't ex- 
plain it, but we have touched certain of the laws which it obeys. 
The materialist is inclined, as ever, to say that electricity is the last 
foree to be uncorked on the planet, just as he said that the kerosene 
lamp was the last word in illumination. The mystic declares that 
there are still higher and hotter forces, touching- Light itself, and 


- indulging in the laughter of curves and decoration where the cold 


monster electricity moves only in straight lines. 


"Men have died to tell the story that happiness is radiation, 
not reflection—that we have it all inside, if we could only turn it 
loose—that all pain and fear and anger and self-illusion disappear, 
the instant we enter the larger dimension of life, exactly as the moon 
goes out of sight in the presence of the incandescent sun. 

"I was emptied of all that life meant in the world— but some- 
thing new flooded in. Т saw that all was not lost, but that all was 
greater than I could dream; that all was waiting for fuller and finer 
expression. I saw that what I could do for you, or for any man 
or woman or child, brought me a living force of the love I was dying 
for. It became plain that I needed only to clear away the choking 
evil of self in order to feel that I was a part of the tender and mighty 
Plan—to touch the rhythm of the Source, from. "which- all songs and 
heroisms and martyrdoms come. 

“Tt has all been said again and again. There comes a moment = 
usually after much pain, when the human mind realizes that it is 
invincible, when working with the Plan; that it may even merge | 
with a kind of Divine Potency, yet retain itself; that it can actually | 
perform its actions with the help of that mighty ftuid energy in which 
the stars are swung and the aviators are born." 
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Dreve smiled at me with sudden revealing charm. “Т would 
say that it was all in loving one's neighbor," he added, “except that 
it has been said so much. . . . Itis true. You seemed to know 
it to-day on the shore. You seemed to see the great ones passing 
there. If the world could only know the joy of seeing the sons of 
God in the eyes of passing men!" 


IGHT had come. We sat at the doorway of his cabin, a 
waver of firelight within, stars clearing above the misty sea. 
"It's all play when one gets into the Plan—all pain while 
one resists the Plan," Dreve added slowly. “Т used to think that I 
had a strong will; that I had good will-force, as men go. It was 
the will of an invalid child. If men could only know the force that 
is theirs to use when they enter the stream. Опе is asked to give 
up old habits and ways and propensities, but only because they are 
harmful and impeding. АП which really belongs is merely obscured 
for the time. It returns to you with fresh loveliness and power. 
One does not give up three-space to understand four-space. The 
truth is he must rise above the former to see it all. | 
*Tt isn't you and me who matters," he said abruptly, after a 
pause. “These things are for all. I know what comes afterward, 
to а man or to a country, when driven to the last diteh of pain. А 
new dimension of power comes. Thats what happens. Thats what 
the New Age is all about. That’s what the war means. We shall 
learn our new chastity. We shall emerge as a race into a more 
serene and splendid consciousness. . . . Тһе price—the dead? 
=; I could tell-you something about that. Опе must have 
prayed for death to know about that. Don’t think of that now— 
-only take it-from me, or from your own soul, that the Big Plan is 
all right—that They haven't made any mistakes yet—that the loved 
- one is only away for a time—busy—quite right—about the Father's 
business. Another time for that. 0 = ' 

“Т can't forget them down on the Shore,” Dreve finished. “That 
was Play. It was all a laugh down there. The big forces and the 
big people are always а part of Laughter. Тһе Laugh will take 

you to the Throne. The Gods laugh. . . . "There's a laugh that 
ends pain. "There's а laugh that challenges Power. There is the 
laugh of the filled and fruitful heart. 'Треге 15 the laugh of the 
aroused Lover in the world. We shall hear the laugh of the World 
Itself, when the big revelation breaks upon us all, that the plan is 
good—that the plan is for joy." 
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LINCOLN AS HIS FRIENDS 
AND ADMIRERS KNEW HIM 
DURING HIS LIFETIME 


Fx ICTION can furnish no match 
for the romance of Lincoln's life, 
and biography will be searched in 

vain for startling vicissitudes of fortune, so 
great power and glory won from such 
humble beginnings and such adverse cir- 
cumstances . . . . It is now forty years 
since I first saw and heard Abraham Lin- 
coln, but the impression he left on my mind 
is ineffaceable. After his great success 
in the West he came to New York to make 
а political address. Не appeared in every 
sense of the word like one of the plain 
people among whom he loved to be counted. 
At first sight there was nothing imposing, 
nor impressive about him except that his 
stature singled him out in a crowd. His 
clothes hung awkwardly on his great frame; 
his face was of dark pallor without the 
slightest tinge of color; its seamed and 
rugged features bore the furrows of hard- 
ship and struggle; his deep-set eyes looked 
sad and anxious; his countenance in repose 
gave very little evidence of the great brain 
that had raised him from the lowest to 
the highest station among the people." 

From Joseph Choate’s Address before 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institute, No- 
vember 13, 1900. 

We feel that this description which Mr. 
Choate gave to Edinburgh of Abraham 
Lincoln, answers his letter published in The 
Art World condemning George Gray Bar- 
nard’s statue of Lincoln—as a matter of 
fact Mr. Choate’s description here even 
reads like a description of Mr. Barnard’s 
statue. 

Of Abraham Lincoln’s personal appear- 
ance we submit a quotation from A. К. Mc- 
Clure's "Lincoln and Men of Wartime" 
(Page 41). Col. McClure knew Lincoln 
and loved him and he writes as a friend. 

"I hastened to Springfield and reached 
there at seven in the evening. I had tele- 
graphed Lincoln the hour І would arrive 
and that I must return at eleven that night. 
I went directly from the depot to Lincoln's 
house and the bell which was answered 
by Lincoln himself opening the door. I 
doubt whether I wholly concealed my dis- 
appointment at meeting him. Tall, gaunt, 
ungainly, ill clad, with a homeliness of 
manner that was unique in itself. I con- 
fess that my heart sank within me as I re- 
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membered that this was the man chosen by 
a great nation to become its ruler in the 
gravest period of its history. Т remember 
his dress as if it were yesterday—snuff 
colored and slouchy pantaloons; open black 
vest, held by а few brass buttons, straight 
or evening dress coat, with tightly fitting 
sleeves to exaggerate his long, bony arms, 
and all supplemented by an awkwardness 
that was uncommon among men of in- 
telligence." 

It seems perhaps only fair to state here 
that most of the people who are so bitterly 
criticising Barnard's Lincoln have not seen 
the statue. Тһеу are judging entirely from 
photographs published in various papers 
which Mr. Barnard had condemned as not 
good. Mr. Choate had never seen the statue 
when he wrote his letter criticising it.. Mr. 
Robert Lincoln frankly says that he 
has not seen the. statue, and when he 
also says that he is contented to have seen 
the photographs of “the beastly thing" we 
wonder if he would be equally contented 
to have his father judged by the incredible 
photographs that were taken of him during 
his lifetime and which Mr. Robert Lincoln 
is so eager to have destroyed. Fancy con- 
ducting a campaign about any work of art 
entirely with inadequate photographs! It 
seems hardly believable, but that is what 
is being done in relation to George Gray 
Barnard's statue, and this in the face of 
the fact that excellent photographs bave 
been taken and are at the disposal of any 
magazine. Тһе photographs published in 
The -October TOUCHSTONE were from the 
original model of the head of the statue to 
be sent to England. It has been said that 
these were taken from a different model, 
but this is not true, and the people who have 
so thought have never seen either the model 
or the statue. The writer of this article 
has seen all the statues and the models in 
the studio and is adequately prepared to 
make definite statements on the subject. 

It has been suggested that if a few artists 
had been invited by Mr. Barnard to see his 
Lincoln in the progress of development he 
would have made a different statue, опе 
more formal, more stylish, more after the 
art standards of his busy critics. I am ad- 
vised by Mr. Barnard that at least one 
hundred artists visited his studio during 
the two years that he has been working on 
the Lincoln memorials. Among these were 
some of the greatest sculptors and painters 


-of America, England and France. 


Although disliking very much to enter 
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into any controversy over a work of art, I 
have persuaded Mr. Barnard and his com- 
mittee to let me continue my expression of 
interest in the Barnard Lincoln, and to quote 
a series of close-up impressions of Lincoln 
from men who knew him and loved him 
during his lifetime. They one and all, as 
I have said of Mr. Choate's statements, 
read like a description of Mr. Barnard's 
statue. 

And so although Mr. Barnard may not 
have pleased Mr. Robert Lincoln, who 
evidently desires to transform his father 
into a mould of fashion, and a few other 
people who care more for style than truth, 
we feel that the sincere people of this coun- 
try, the democrats, the modern people who 
are not ashamed of the origin of our 
Democracy or of our Great Democrat, will 
be interested in the opinions of Mr. Lin- 
coln's most intimate friends and admirers. 


IRST of all in the category of the 
К people who knew Lincoln there was 


his old law partner, William H. Hern- 
don, for sixteen years his close friend and 
biographer. Although Mr. Robert Lincoln 
has sought to have the plates of the Hern- 
don “Biography” destroyed, a few of these 
are still in existence fortunately for the lov- 
ers of Lincoln. According to Mr. Herndon, 
Abraham Lincoln was: - 2 
“Six feet four inches high, and when he 
left the city of his home for Washington 
was fifty-one years old, having good health 
and no gray hairs, or but a few, on his head. 
Не was thin, wiry, sinewy, raw-boned: thin 
through the breast to the back, and narrow 
across the shoulders; standing he- leaned 
forward—was what may Бе called stoop- 
shouldered, inclining to the consumptive by 


build. -His usual weight уаз one hundred- 
and eighty- pounds.  His- organization— 


rather his structure and functions— worked 
slowly. His blood had to run a long dis- 


tance from his heart to the extremities of - 


his frame, and his nerve force had to travel 
through dry ground a long distance before 
his muscles were obedient to his will. His 
structure was loose and leathery; his body 
` was shrunk. and shrivelled; he had dark 


skin, dark hair and looked woe-struck: The 
- whole man, body and mind, worked slowly. 
as if it needed-oiling. Physically he was а. 


very powerful man, lifting with.ease four 
hundred pounds, and in one case six hun- 


- dred pounds. -His mind was like his body 
-and worked somiy -but strongly Hence | 
bodily or mental wear: 


there was very lit 


and tear in him. When he walked he moved 
cautiously but firmly, his long arms and 
giant hands swung down by his side. He 
walked with even tread, the inner sides of 
his feet being parallel. Не put the whole 
foot flat down on the ground at once, not 
landing on the heel; he likewise lifted his 
foot all at once, not rising from the toe, 
and hence he had no spring to his walk. 
His walk was undulatory—catching and 
pocketing tire, weariness and pain, all up 
and down his person, and thus preventing 
them from locating. Тһе first impression 
of a stranger, or a man who did not observe 
closely, was that his walk implied shrewd- 
ness and cunning—that he was a tricky 
man; but in reality, it was the walk of cau- 
tion-and firmness. Іп sitting down оп a 
common chair he was no taller than ordi- 
nary men. His legs and arms were abnor- 
mally, unnaturally long, and in undue pro- 
portion to the remainder of his body. It 
was only when he stood up that he loomed 
above other men. 

*Mr. Lincoln's head was long, and tall 
from the base of the brain and from the 
eyebrows. His head ran backwards, his 
forehead rising as it ran back at a low 
angle, like Clay's, and unlike Webster's, 
which was almost perpendicular. The size 


“of his hat measured at the hatter's block 


was seyen and one-eighth, his head being, 
from ear to ear, six and one-half inches, 
and from the front to the back of the brain 
eight inches. Thus- measured it was not 
below the medium size. His forehead was 


narrow but high; his hair was dark, almost 


black, and lay floating. where his fingers 
or the winds left it, piled up at random. His 
cheek-bones were high, sharp and promi- 
nent; his jaws were long and upcurved; 
his nose was large, long, blunt, and a little 
awry-towards the right eye; his chin was 
sharp and upctirved; his eyebrows cropped | 


= out like a huge rock on the brow of a hill; 


his long sallow face was wrinkled and dry, 
with a hair here and there on the surface; 
his cheeks were leathery; his ears were 
large, and ran out almost at right angles 
from his head, caused partly by heavy hats 
and partly by nature; his lower lip was 


thick, hanging, and undercurved, while his 


chin reached for the lip upcurved; his neck 


-was neat and trim, his head being well bal- 
. anced on it; there was the lone mole on the 
.right-cheek, and Adam's apple on his throat. 


Abraham Lincoln. | 


Thus stood, walked, acted, and looked : 
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`` “Не was not a pretty man by any means, | 
тог was he an ugly one; he was a homely ` 
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- Cincinnati paper: 
` lean, and muscular : 
long and powerful. His head was neither. оў that kind -that the expression was of ` 


AS LINCOLN'S FRIENDS SAW HIM 


is lc lain-looking and а fine suit of hair until the barbers at Wash- 

greed die UM Lm. display or ington attended to his toilet. 
5; ity so-called. Не appeared simple in According to Isaac N. Arnold, Member 
c and. bearing. He was а sad- of Congress from Illinois, biographer and 
es his melancholy dripped from intimate friend of Lincoln: “Не stooped, 
E E а СЕПЗ apparent gloom im- leaning forward as he walked. He was very 
pressed his friends, and created sympathy athletic, with long swinging arms, large 
for him—one means of his great success. bony hands and of great physique. His 
He was gloomy, abstracted, and joyous— legs and arms were disproportionately long. 
rather humorous—by turn, but Í do not His forehead was high, his hair very dark, 
think he knew what realjoy was for many nearly black and rather stiff and coarse. 
years!” , His eyebrows were heavy, his eyes dark 


grey, very expressive and varied. His nose 


Е equal value is the record of Lin- was large, clearly defined and well shaped, 
() coln's secretary, John G. Nicolay, cheek bones high and projecting. His 


written in nineteen hundred and mouth firm. The best bust of him is that 


one, evidently to remove what he calls- of Volk modelled in eighteen hundred and 
“misrepresentation” of his chief; due, so sixty from life. 


he asserts, to “blind inference from his hum- 
ble origin, and jest and malice during ^ 4 MONG  Lincoln's intimate friends, 
political “campaigns.” _ Without specifying A companions and -correspondents 
the precise character of these alleged “mis- none stood higher than Henry 
representations" he thus disposes of the С. Whitney, whose -voluminous -work, 
matter of looks: “Large head with high “Life on the Circuit with Lincoln," dis- | 
crown of skull, thick, bushy. hair;large and closes an immense fund of knowledge 
deep eye caverns, heavy eyebrows, large . relating to the middle period of Lincoln’s 
nose, large ears, large mouth, thin upper activity. Of the physical Lincoln-at that 
and somewhat thick under lip; very high time says Whitney, “his legs and arms were 
- and prominent cheek bones thin and sunken, disproportionally long, his feet and hands - 
strongly developed jaw. bones; chin slightly -were abnormally large; he was awkward in 
upturned—a thin but sinewy neck, rather ‘his gait and-actions. His skin was dark, sal- 
long; long arms, large hands, chest thin and -low, his features were coarse, his expression - 
narrow as compared with his great height,- kind-and amiable; his eyes were indicative 
legs of more than proportionate length, and -of deep reflection, and, in times of repose 
large feet. Тһе first impression will nat- of deep sorrow as well- His head was high, 
urally be that а man with such long limbs - but not large, his forehead was broad at the 


and large and prominent features could not base, but retreated; indicating marked per- 


possibly be handsome, and this would be ceptive qualities, but not great reflective 
true of all men of ordinary height, but it- ones—and in this phrenology is sadly at 
must be borne in mind that Lincoln’s height- fault. He wore a hat measuring seven and 
was extraordinary." - = 7 = - one-eighth. -His ears were large; his hair, 
Nicolay then quotes Thomas D. Jones; coarse, black and bushy, which stood out ай ~ 


— “а sculptor, who went to Springfield to make- over his head, with no appearance of ever 
= а bust of Lincoln 


> in December, eighteen. having been combed. His mobile face was 

, of which he wrote in à ranged in-modes-of expression, through a ` 
"He was a spare, bony,- long gamut;-it was rare-that an-artist could ` 

man; his arms were yery catch the expression, and Lincolns face was — 


hundred and sixty 


Greek, nor Roman, nor Celt, for his upper- 


__ lip was too short for that, or a Low German. = 


There -are few such men in the world; 


- where they come from originally is not posi- ` 
-tively known. ` The profile lines of the fore-* 
BS and nose resemble each other. Тһе. 
line of the forehead from the root of the 


nose to the hair above comparison is slightly - 


-greater consequence than the contour of the — 

-features When he first knew him his 

"attire and physical habits were on-a plane - 
with those of an ordinary- farmer—his hat-- 

-was innocent.of a nap; his boots had no — 
-acquaintance with blacking; his clothes had 
-not been introduced to the whiskbroom. ` ` 
` The following striking glimpse of Lincoln 


convex. The eyes аге not large. His habit was recorded- by. Carl Schurz, who first 


_of thought and very delicate digestion gave 


-  hima lean face and a spare figure. He-had. 


saw him. at the debate with Douglas in ~ 
Quincy in eighteen fifty-eight :_ “Т must ` ` 


mans 


- 


AS LINCOLN’S FRIENDS SAW HIM 


confess I was somewhat shocked by Lin- 
coln’s swarthy face with strong features, 
its deep furrows, and its benignant, melan- 
choly eyes. His neck emerged, long and 
sinewy, from a white collar turned down 
over a thin black necktie. His lank, un- 
gainly body was clad in a rusty overcoat 
with sleeves that should have been larger; 
but his arms appeared so long that the 
sleeves of a “store coat” could hardly be 
expected to cover them all the way down 
the wrist. His black trousers, too, per- 
mitted a very full view of his very large 
feet. I had seen in Washington and in 
the West several public men of rough 
appearance; but none whose looks seemed 
quite uncouth, not to say grotesque, as 
Lincoln.” 

How Lincoln was perfectly understood 
by such men as Henry B. Rankin, a 
Springfield neighbor and friend, is shown 
in this interpretation which appears in his 
“Personal  Reminiscences of Lincoln." 
“There is in the deepened furrows and in- 
creasing seriousness of his sad face, to be 
read the record of his mental struggle, the 
strain of his emotion and the draft upon his 
vital sympathies. -- His was a face marred 
by toils and anguish, such as seldom come 


to the sons of men for the face to bear a- 


record of. This is the face and this 15 
the body, bearing in form and features, 
such records of experience as may yet find 
worthy expression in statue or portrait by 
the skill of some master artist, whose genius 


and technique may yet bring before us again - 
the personality and power we once beheld.’ 


Z George Haven Putnam, wrote in 
his “Memoirs”: “Тһе first impression of 


the man from the West did nothing to 
contradict the expectation of -something - 


` weird, rough and uncultured; the long un- 


gainly figure upon which hung clothes ` 


that while newly made. for this trip were 


. undoubtedly the- work of an tnslkillful- - 
- tailor; the large feet and-clumsy. hands, 
of which the speaker seems-to be unduly- 
— conscious, at the-outset at least; the long - 1 
aunt у - mot printed this information because it. 


_ gaunt head capped with a shock of hair 
` that seemed not often thoroughly brushed, 
made a picture which did not fit in with 


ILU Of Lincoln whom--he - heard - ‘speak. in 


Cincinnati, in eighteen- fifty-nine, Moncure- 
D- Conway, left this record : - "Browning's 


-New York’s-conception of a finished states-- 


description of the German professor, 'three 
parts sublime to опе grotesque, was 
applicable to this man. Тһе face had a 
battered and bronzed look without being 
hard. His nose was prominent and 
buttressed a strong and high forehead. His 
eyes were high vaulted, and had an expres- 
sion of sadness. His mouth and chin were 
close together." 

On Independence Day, eighteen fifty-six, 
Seymour D. Thompson saw and heard 

Lincoln speak at Oregon, of which he 

` wrote a few years ago: “Не was tall and 
did not stand erect. His face was not 
strong. It was not square; its jaws were 
not well set, its mouth was weak, his eyes 
were destitute of animation except when 
aroused, and then they were full of fire. 
But in repose they seemed wholly dead, 
snake-like. I had never seen eyes that im- 
pressed me so unfavorably." 

Robert Dale Owen expressed his love for 
Lincoln as he-was, with his rugged features, 
his coarse and rebellious hair and his sad 
dreamy eyes. 

No more reliable authority on the early 
Lincoln can be found than John N. Scripps, 
his first serious biographer, who consulted 
Lincoln freely before publishing his work, 
іп 1860. Тһегеіп is incorporated this de- 
scription of the then Presidential candidate, 
“His frame is muscular, but gaunt and wiry. 

= His hair is black, he steps. with his head 


inclined forward. -His head sits well on his. 


shoulders V Ip EE 
One of the committee to receive Lincoln 


when he spoke at Cooper Institute in 1860, 


man, an ungainly man, unadorned, apparent- 
ly-uncultivated, showing the awkwardness 
of self-conscious rüsticity. His dress that 
night before a New York audience was а 
black frock coat, "ill setting and. too short 
for him in the body; skirt and arms—a roll- 
ing collar low down, disclosing his long, 
thin, shrivelled throat, uncovered and ex- 


- posed." 
- complete source of every quotation made in 
to the editor of this magazine. We have 


would so materially lengthen the article. 


"Just аз we are going to press-we read with ` 
Һе greatest interest a cable to the New | 
York Times irom London saying that it 


has been announced in the House of Com- 
mons that the English Government h 
-accepted the Barnard statue.  - 


š ~~~ _ . Charles В. Nott, described him as.a plain - 
NE of the few surviving-auditors ` 1 
: () of the Cooper Institute address, 


` We wish to say to our readers that the ` 


this article may Бе had in detail by writing - 
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Among the Craftsmen 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE: A 
STONE BUNGALOW AND A 
DUTCH COLONIAL COTTAGE 
MADE MODERN AND PRAC- 
TICAL 


r | “НЕ first of the two houses we have 
designed this month was planned 
primarily to get a simple roof on 

good lines. With small houses it is diffi- 

cult to get a picturesque roof, not only 

because the house is too small to permit a 

graceful sweep, but also a good roof is 

often too expensive. This Touchstone 

House number thirteen was condensed to 

the utmost limit of practicality for the pur- 

pose of making it as cheap as possible. We 
have made it of stone because in a com- 


munity where there is stone at all, it is a 


cheap building material. Where stone is 
hard to get this same plan could be carried 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER THIR- ` 
TEEN; FLOOR PLAN: Q у 


out in hollow tile and concrete or wood. 
We have carried the matter of economy and 
condensation of space to such an extent that 
we have done away even with a little vesti- 
bule. But as may be seen by glancing at 
the floor plan a vestibule could easily be 
built by enclosing the porch and extending 
the terrace in front of the porch enough 
to make it roomy. 

We have had so many requests for small 
inexpensive homes that we determined to 
design one, restraining every desire to add 
a little more room or another convenience 
or anything in fact that would add to the 
expense. “here is nothing in this plan 
that we are showing that could possibly be 
eliminated and still leave the house complete 
enough to be really a comfortable home. 
The living-room and dining-room are prac- 
tically one, and if the owner prefers, even 
the division line indicated between them 
could be done away with and the dining 
table set at the end of the large living- 
room, Even the smallest house should have 
a fireplace so we have decided not to de- 


. prive the living-room of its chief note of 


interest. А little hall separates the two 


bedrooms conveni- 
ently and gives them 
both passageway to 
the bath room and 
out to the sleeping 
porch. Some people 
would object to the 
sleeping porch on 
the first floor, but it 
is easy to put а stone 
х parapet about the 
"lower part and en- 
` close the upper with 
-roll curtains. If this 
porch was not 
wanted for sleeping 
it could- be a little 
outdoor sitting-room 
_ ог enclosed to make 
1 а small playroom ог 
- sewing-room. 
`. Тһе chief room іп ` 
this house- 1$ the 
— - .kitehen because іп a 
= house as small as 
— =- this one the mistress 
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BIRD BATH 
_ FOR A 
LITTLE GARDEN 
BY MRS. 
J KR GC HOYT 


BUNGALOW OF STONE KNOWN AS TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
NUMBER 13, WITH A SIMPLE ROOF OF GOOD LINES AND 
INTERIOR CONDENSED TO THE UTMOST LIMIT CONSIST- 
ENT WITH COMFORT AND BEAUTY. IT COULD BE BUILT 
OF HOLLOW TILE OR WOOD WHERE STONE IS SCARCE. 
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Designed by George E. Fowl 


DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE NUMBER 14, WITH THE HALL 

AT THE SIDE OF THE HOUSE INSTEAD OF IN THE 

CENTER AS WAS INDICATED IN TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 

NUMBER 3. THOUGH EXTERIOR HOLDS ATMOSPHERE OF 

: THE PAST, INTERIOR IS MODERN IN EVERY RESPECT. 


TWO INEXPENSIVE TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 


-DINING-R'M- 


Ho's 120° 


- LIVING-ROOM : 


24.0» 14“ o° 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


would do her own work and therefore take 
a special pride in having an interesting and 
attractive kitchen. This kitchen has been 
thought out carefully to make the work 
. easier. Тһе dresser for dishes was put 
near the dining-room door to lessen the 
number of steps required to set the table 
and clear it away again. Тһе pantry pro- 
vides ample shelf room to store extra 
quantities of food and hold the ice box. 
Тһе shelves in the pantry should go clear 
to the ceiling and the lower part of the 
shelf space should be converted into draw- 
ers. The range gets full light 
from the windows. А sink 
and drain board are intro- 
duced beneath the windows 
and also one of the most con- 
venient articles of a modern 
kitchen, that is a culinary 
board. We are showing а 
small detail of the kitchen, in 
which is this culinary board 
beside the sink. It is of white 
porcelain with one portion of 
it slightly indented just enough 
to keep the flour in place when 
kneading. There is nothing 
finer for the kitchen walls than 
tile, but if tile is too expensive 
then some one of the oilcloths 
that imitate tile can be put on. 
It is as good as far as looks 
are concerned, but of course 
does not last as long. Tile is 


also splendid for the floors but 
if this is too expensive a com- 
position flooring or linoleum 
would prove serviceable. 

A stone bungalow gives the 
architect a better chance to fit 
it into the land than any other 


SUN: M type of house. The rocks could 


3:00:07 be piled in such а way as to 
form a rock garden connect- 
ing directly with the founda- 
tion of the house or with the 
chimney so that the house 
seems to have been formed 
there through natural agencies 
instead of being built by man. 
The roof of this house is its 
especial feature and we have 
indicated the edge as rolling 
a little because it gives more 
substance and grace, than 
would a roof with sharp edge. 
Chimney flues are of different 
heights just to add a note of 
informality. All the flowers planted in the 
rock garden about the house should be wild, 
such as violets, trilliums, primroses, saxa- 
frage, ferns, blackberry vines, creeping pine, 
wood asters, azaleas, laurels, etc. Wood- 
bine should climb up the chimney instead 
of roses and wild honeysuckle planted about 
the porch. 


OUCHSTONE House number four- 
teen is built along colonial lines as was 
Touchstone House number three. Because 
so much interest has been shown in house 


SECOND FLOCR PLAN. 
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THE KITCHEN IN A TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 


number three and so many inquiries came 
to the office we felt that we might make 
another form of the Dutch colonial but give 
it an entirely different floor plan. In num- 
ber three the hall was in the center of the 
house as it used to be in early American 
days, but in this house we have put the 
hall at one side, thus, though the two houses 
are somewhat similar externally, the ar- 
rangement of rooms is decidedly different. 
Placing the hall on one side gives us a liv- 
ing-room at the right and dining-room open- 
ing from it by a wide door to give a larger 
feeling of room. The sun-room сап be 
treated in many different ways. The divi- 
sion indicated between dining-room and 
sun-room can be left out entirely or made 
of glass or grille as desired. The sun-room 
could also be converted into a conservatory 
if preferred, or the dining-room extended 
in a straight line with the end of the house 
which would save a trifle in cost of build- 
ing but would not be so picturesque. This 
sun-room gives a small deck space to the 
owner's bed room, a space that can be used 
to air blankets or converted into a little 
garden. 

The kitchen as always with our houses 
has been planned for convenient working. 
It has its own service porch and the pantry 
is between the kitchen and dining-room 
which facilitates serving and helps to keep 
out the odors of cooking. The cellar door 
is close to the kitchen. In the front hall 
we have, by turning the first risers of the 
stairs sideways, made a place for a small 
lavatory and also by this plan made a more 
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KITCHEN IN TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER 
13, SHOWING POSITION OF THE SINK AND CUL- 
INARY BOARD. 


attractive hallway. Upstairs are four bed 
rooms and a small sewing-room each with 
ample closet room and abundance of win- 
dows. If when this house is built the 
owner does not wish a maid's room, then 
her bath could be eliminated, making the 
room much larger. қ 

Тһеге are many effective ways of paint- 
ing this house, the most popular, perhaps, 
is to have the house white, the shutters. for- 
est green and the roof a slightly darker 
tone of the same green. We have seen a 
house similar in type with blinds and lat- 
tice-work painted a rich peacock blue. The 
blue lattice-work in the garden and across 
the house with perhaps a little bird house 
with a blue roof in the yard, gives a very 
unusual note to a home, a modern note that 
is very pleasing to a certain class of peo- 
ple. If such a noticeable color be intro- 
duced, care should be taker as to the color 
of the plants used at the base of the house. 
All reds and pinks should be avoided and 
rich blues, yellows, whites and much green 
used instead. 


ONE-PIECE PORCELAIN 
SINK. 


THE NEW KITCHEN 
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THE NEW KITCHEN: ITS 
COMFORT, CONVENIENCE 
AND BEAUTY 


LEANLINESS and godliness have 
er been associated together in 
every form of religion. Cleanliness 
belongs among the ten commandments of 
Oriental religion. Science with penetrating 
vision has shown us the reason for this. 
Science tells us that unclean food or food 
prepared in unclean receptacles, in dark 
unsanitary kitchens, poison the mind and 
spirit as well as the body. Uncleanliness is 
the greatest spreader of disease, we all 
know. Тһе campaign for sanitary kitchens 
has unearthed many explanations of why 
people are deficient in vitality, lazy in mind 
and weak in will power. Sanitary condi- 
tions have been installed in school rooms 
to the noticeable raising of the standard of 
health and scholarship of the pupils. Моде! 
kitchens established in different colleges 
and schools are so clean and attractive that 
the children learning to work in them feel 
dissatisfied with the dark brown, cumber- 
some kitchen of their homes and all uncon- 
sciously the leaven of efficiency is set work- 
ing through a thousand homes that but a 
year ago, perhaps, took little thought for 
the beauty, cleanliness and efficiency of the 
kitchen. 
Model kitchens built as object lessons by 


MODEL EFFICIENCY KITCHEN  EQUIPPED 
WITH GAS, BUILT AND OPERATED BY THE 
STANDARD SANITARY MANUFACTURING СОМ- 
PANY. 


domestic science instructors, are so fasci- 
nating that housewives who see them at 
once wish to establish the same efficiency in 
their own kitchens. Тһе first change is 
generally with the sink, for sinks are not 
only built at a back-breaking height but are 
ideal breeding grounds for vermin and 
disease. So the first and most important 
part in remodelling old kitchens or estab- 
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THE KITCHEN IN THE HOUSE OF EVAN R. 


MOSHER, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, C. E. 
WHITNEY, ARCHITECT, IS A FINE EXAMPLE OF 
А MODERN SCIENTIFIC KITCHEN, 


lishing new ones is to install a sink at least 
thirty-four inches from the floor to the 
rim of the sink. This is the height, recom- 
mended by those who have made a study 
of kitchen efficiency. No one knows why 
women have consented for so many years 
to wash dishes at a sink so low that the 
back was strained. A large white enameled 
one-piece kitchen sink with one or two 
integral drain boards and back, are now 
made at a price within the means of almost 
every one. One cotild afford to go without 
almost anything in the kitchen rather than 
such a white, easily kept clean, indispens- 
able article of kitchen furniture. Of 
course, there are less expensive small white 
enameled sinks with but one drain board. 
This is ample for a small kitchen if there 
be a table near by or the sink is near a 
kitchen cabinet so that dishes may be easily 
set in place. е 

Тһе modern sanitary kitchen should have 
a table with a white porcelain or glass top. 
АП the shelves should be of glass or 

i а white enamel paint that can 
easily be washed: walls of tile, or painted 
so that they can be washed, or covered 
with white oilcloth: ice box, white without 
and within. There is no reason why every 
object in the kitchen could not be white 


THE NEW KITCHEN 


with the exception of the stove.  House- 
keepers want to see the dirt so they can 
do away with it. Тһе old kitchens were 
painted gray or dark brown so that dirt 
would not show. Modern housekeepers 
want every speck to show so that they can 
instantly remove it. Тһе modern kitchen 
is small and things are arranged so that 
one article of necessity is near whatever 
it is to be used with, so there is no crossing 
back and forth, from side to side, of the 
room to get needed articles. For instance, 
with a modern kitchen cabinet the cook 
can stand in front of it and everything in 
the way of flour, sugar, spices, etc., needed 
in bread or cake and pie making is immedi- 
ately at hand. Тһе saving of steps in this 
one invention, simplifies housework im- 
mensely. à 

It is one thing to have the proper kitchen 
furniture but it is quite another to arrange 
it in the most practical manner. Dish clos- 
ets should be near the dining-room door in- 
stead of across the room as many architects 
are fond of suggesting. АП closets and cup- 
boards should be on the inside walls leaving 
outdoor walls for windows. Kitchens 
should not be on the north side of the 
house where they cannot get sun, but the 
sun should come in from at least two direc- 
tions. Stove and sink should always be 
set where they get full light from the win- 
dows. There should always be cross drafts 
and a hood over the stove. Every closet 


THE NEW KITCHEN 


should have an outdoor window. Brooms 
should be in a closet of their own and never 
put in a closet with food. АП plumbing 
should be open and cooking utensils of 
porcelain or agate ware. 

Everything in a modern kitchen is put 
within easy reach. There are glass and 
china containers for all food stuffs, com- 
fortable chairs to sit on while preparing 
vegetables, sometimes a tall one at the sink 
to use while washing the dishes. There 
should be white or light colored walls and 
color introduced on dishes, flowers in the 
windows, sash curtains (never shades) 
small washable rugs to stand on in front 
of stove and sink. Order, cleanliness and 
convenience is the keynote of a modern 
kitchen. 

Special mention should be made of the 
modern electrical appliances for use in kit- 
chen and dining-room, such as electric irons, 
toasters and coffee pots for the dining 
table, which simplify work so tremendously. 
At present the cost of cooking by electric- 
ity is too high for the ordinary small home- 
maker, but the day will doubtless come 
when there will be no such things as black 
stoves requiring coal to feed them that 
brings so much dirt and soot into a kitchen. 
Washing machines run by electricity will 
also do away with the heart-breaking 
drudgery of the wash tub. Gas stoves have 


CORNER ОЕ A MODERN KITCHEN WHERE ALL THE CLOSETS ARE ON THE INSIDE 
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simplified housekeeping much by doing 
away with coal. Fireless cookers also save 
long hours spent over a hot stove. 

То show all the appliances simple, ex- 
pensive, or costly that go into a modern 
kitchen, saving time, motion and steps is 
far beyond the scope of this article. From 
easy scouring powders to floors needing 
no scouring whatsoever, there is not an item 
in the kitchen of to-day that does not show 
a steady advance in scientific housekeeping. 
Young girls are given training not only in 
cooking but in furnishing their homes, and 
architects are making special studies of de- 
signing kitchens with the thought of the 
workers comfort uppermost in mind, so that 
the work of the woman who used to cook 
before an open fire and the woman who 
simply turns on an electric current or gas 
in a pure white stove is as far apart as the 
night and day. 

Among the modern kitchen conveniences 
that save steps and facilitate order is a tea 
wagon, that can be used in many ways, car- 
rying dishes or food from table to stove, or 
wheeled to the porch and vegetables pre- 
pared upon it out in the sunlight. Another 
small but valuable article called “Тһе Silent 
Maid" is a rack to be hung on the inside of 
pantry doors, to hold pots and pans. Hooks 
are adjustable so one article fits in its place 
without interfering with its neighbor. 


WALL 'AND THE SINK AND STOVE ON THE OUTSIDE WALL SO THAT THEY MAY BE 
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WROUGHT IRON: ITS HISTORY AES 
AND MAKING: BY FREDERIC | s 
NEWLIN PRICE | е p уыз 
HERE is no doubt but that the 1 

| ancient wars inspired the first great 
steps in iron working. Each army 

had its armor-maker on the field— 

who in times of peace built gateways and 
grilles and many pieces for the house. This’ 
artisan was called also ferrier blacksmith 
and later locksmith. Тһе beauty of the 
armored suits that come down to us sur- 
passes all wonder. In those days the en- 
trance to the castle was its most vulnerable 
part and the armory was protected with 
heavy oaken iron-bound gates; they were —EED 
made a stubborn barrier, as the masonry | 


wall that surrounded the castle. Beauty 2 = 
followed with the natural development of TN 
scroll and leaf. Pliable and soft, the iron | 


bar readily lent itself to design and the 
smith could loose his spirit in the building 
of a more beautiful screen, a strong and < 
more exquisite barrier, through the trans- M 

parent panels of which the vista of the I" 


ен š : " ENGLISH SCONCE—DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
= i. P valleys might be enjoyed in peace- gy FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE. 


. Nor may we miss the fact that when the — build. It is in this moment of action that 
iron is in heat he must strike. Мо time much depends. Тһе spirit of the builder 
to dream or vision his design, for he must speaks in the striking hammer and the 
scroll will show the greatness of 
his genius. Тһе leaf hammered 
from the rod takes form by his im- 
pulse. “There becomes ап impres- 
sionistic piece—hewn rough—crude 
—strong. “his thing that is born 
in a shower of sparks in the dark 
and gloomy forge room must 
.appeal to all lovers of art most 
strongly. It lives by virtue of no 
sharp tempered steel finger cutting 
into its form to definite measure- 
ments. : 

While heated red hot, iron is 
softer than lead and more work- 
able. At the forge, pieces can be 
made one, by a few blows of the 
hanimer. More than any other 
characteristic, the welding quality 
peculiar only to iron, has made this 
plentiful metal indispensable to the 
people of the world for centuries 
past. It needs no great factory for 
its elaboration. А few tools—the 


\ 


ә. an -ermm 


Ж: RA Loi d ED, chisel, the tongs, etc.; and the smith 
i E ENGLISH WROUGHTIRON SCONCE DESIGNED AND rx. May work his article out. Тһе 
iyi ECUTED BY FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE. forge and the bellows—the anvil 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH WROUGHT-IRON CHAIRS. 


and his strong arm—and the glory of his our piece to hammer into length—to round 
work suffice for his equipment. or square or hexagon—we need not split 
We can not return to the old days when the rod to scroll and corner these things. 
we might build our forge in a forest and The times have developed to that' point 
pile our charcoal on the ore and with great where our rods are furnished to a size and 
difficulty and with a long period of time we may heat and build them as we will. 
evolve our billet—we do not cut, from this, There is probably no knowledge of the 


E عه‎ - JV + s s ж oco: m 4 ызы o ee А = “ bs 23 
ANDIRONS—ENGLISH, FERARGIL GALLERY, EXECUTED AND DESIGNED 
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wrought-iron workmen of olden times more 
interesting than that formula they used for 
making iron rust-proof and lasting. Aside 
from the more thorough treatment of the 


. piece, the continued molding and hammer- 


ing, we have no chemical solution of the 
problem. Good results are obtained by an 
ой treatment—dipping the red hot iron 
piece in some thick oil (such as linseed). 
In this method the oil seems to penetrate 
within the outer casing of the iron, pro- 


— 20 
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tecting it. There is no question but that the 
iron was painted with color and varnished, 
although the polichrome colors of old Italy 
have almost entirely disappeared from the 
antique pieces. 

With the present revival of interest in 
color we have learned to create dark reds, 
blue, and green—toned in the fire and 
greyed with the softness given them by 
time. А most delightful effect is a rusty red 
color lightened with gold leaf, the design 
relieved by rubbing off the rusty over-tone 


ITALIAN TRIPOD FOR AQUARIUM. 


letting the bright red priming coat show; 
add to this green leaf work and Italian blue 
joining pieces and the result will charm and 
delight. Another finish that is not only pro- 
tective but also lends itself to many in- 
teriors with undoubted success is a' wax 
finish sometimes called Swedish iron. In 
this process the tallow or wax is rubbed 
on the finished iron and then heated and 
rubbed again with 
abrasive cloth, more 
wax added, heated 
again and rubbed. 
The bright steel will 
glisten and shine 
through the unpol- 
ished darker areas. 
We may give some 
general suggestion 
for the selection of 
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wrought-iron pieces, but it must be borne in 
mind that above all it must show work, de- 
sign and execution. First—light strip work 
- —there should be nothing in wrought pieces 
that can be bent up and out of design by the 
fingers—Secondly—the lighter parts—the 
decorative tendril and branches should be 
worked from square rods into round 
and oval stems—Thirdly—supporting bands 
should be solid and well hammered into 
point or twist couplings—Fourthly—leaf 


work cannot be made of white metal or tin. : 
It should be joined on the end of a rod or : 


hammered and welded on, formed from 
heavy sheet metal, otherwise the sharp edges 
will be not only unsightly and ugly but also 
will be dangerous. 

Of the constructive periods of wrought 
iron the Italian is perhaps most interesting. 
Receiving from Greece and the East the 
best impulse of design both classic and bar- 
barian, the work of the Italian Rennais- 
sance shows most pure in design and won- 
derful in execution. Certainly for the stu- 
dent this period offers the most elemental 
and instructive field. 

It is impossible to catalogue those parts 
essentially characteristic of the Italian de- 
sign. Derived from Greek, Egyptian and 
the Orient, influenced by the capacity of the 
smith and his forge or inspired by the 
architecture of the building, the grille or 
bracket builded itself naturally. 

The rosette and acanthus decoration were 
the basis of its ornament. The lotus leaf 
and the corn stalk—the poinsetta flower and 
the sun-flower glorified the design as the 
trefoil and quatrefoil formed the diaper. 

The Italians made many tables and floor 
stands, tripods, candelabra and lamps of 
wrought iron. Robert Evelyn speaks of 
marveling at the great number and great 
beauty of the wrought iron beds in the 
sixteenth century. Iron there, seemed the 
useful metal for domestic pieces. Together 
with brightly colored carved wood it rivaled 
the mural paintings of the school of Michael 
Angelo. Unfortunately only fragments 
have come down to us, saved by Monks 
and Princes, after centuries of loss. 

No nation has given us more in wrought 
iron than England. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century great progress was 
made. The English iron in its best design 
grows from Italian influences. The contri- 
bution for which we thank England is the 
simplicity and directness of its pieces. 

ereas Rome had iron before copper and 


bronze it seems to have neglected it and 
Caevan came to England to know its value. 
They do not use much color, but like the 
Italian masters—some gold was used. The 
motifs of the Greek fan, lozenges, the tulip, 
the lotus, the harp—few are original with 
them, yet their treatment glorified the iron 
work of the world. 


TOUCHSTONE GALLERIES 


HE two rooms of the Touchstone Gal- 
léries have attracted many visitors in- 
terested in the fine hand-painted furniture 
designed and executed by Floy Katherine 
Hanson, and the tied-and-dyed and batik 
draperies designed at the Noank Studios. 
The Dragon Fly Pottery arranged against 
scarfs from the Noank Studios or standing 
upon Miss Hanson's furniture gives a lot of 
emphasis to color combinations of unusual 
nature. The three exhibitors have grouped 
their work in such a way that different por- 
tions of the galleries form suggestions for 
decorative treatment of home quite in line 
with the helpfulness of the Touchstone 
House endeavors to give its friends. 

Miss Hanson uses only American woods 
and her manner of staining them marks a new 
departure in home furnishings. They make 
ordinary furniture look monotonous and 
commonplace. Every article is like a picture 
in tone, yet not so extreme as to offend the 
taste of those who love the mellowness of 
old mahogany. One can fancy the cheerful- 
ness and uplifting effect that even a dark 
New York apartment house furnished with 
her furniture would have upon any one liv- 
ing in it. It calls to mind spring or October 
days through the color atmosphere that is so 
notable a characteristic of every piece. 


Miss Harris and Miss DeForest of the 
Noank Studios carry out through skilled 
dyeing the color suggestions contained in 
Miss Hanson’s furniture and also introduce 
many new combinations of their own. These 
gifted artists not only design scarfs worthy 
to set the color standard of an entire room, 
but imitate with any desired material what- 
ever color modern decorators need to perfect 
a beautiful room. 


Miss Fox with her Dragon Fly Pottery 
carries still farther the idea of introducing 
color in rooms in a fresh satisfying way. 
There is not a color of the rainbow nor in a 
New England garden that she does not catch 
and produce again in glazes shimmering as 
a dragon fly's wing or humming bird's throat. 
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WHAT ТО DO FOR OUR SOL- —and some 0; уен we have апе p: 
boys. Тһе list was mailed me by the 
DIER BOYS: ON THE TRANS- O" 29У 


captain of Company C, where both of my 
PORT: BY JEANNE JUDSON sons are enrolled. I wrote to him asking 


his advice. I didn't want to send useless 
A S the time approached for the men to things, but I don't want my boys to go away 


I 


leave training camp and brave the lacking anything that can contribute to their 
journey across the Atlantic, the comfort or efficiency. Captain В: 
happiness of busy activity that had filled sent me this list. He put a cross in front 
Mrs. Grayson's mind, as well as the minds of the things that are in regular issue. I 
of hundreds of other women in the small have made a list of the things that were not 
town, began to be dulled by thoughts of marked with a cross, and have made a copy 
what seemed like permanent parting. Mrs. of the list for every one of you." 
Grayson tried hard to be cheerful, but when The list which Mrs. Talbot distributed, 
she got a letter from Gordon saying that was as follows: 
the day was near, every line of it was One bath towel, one face towel, one dish 
blurred with her tears, as she read. towel, six handkerchiefs, one pair overalls, 
The women had done everything possible bath soap, tooth brush, tooth powder, comb 
for the comfort of the men in camp, but and brush, shaving soap, brush, mirror and 
what could they do for men, crowded, hun- razor, brown buttons, brown thread, heavy, 
dreds and hundreds together in a transport white thread, heavy, large and small needles, 
ship? Her only hope was in Mrs. Talbot. safety pins, adhesive tape. 
She had come to rely upon that quiet, little “This list was described as “absolutely 
woman, as a source of unlimited strength necessary” and contained only things not 
and comfort. So it was to Mrs. Talbot issued by the quartermaster. 
that she went with her letter from Gordon. А second list was described as not abso- 
“Of course no one knows that exact day.  lutely necessary, but advisable as contribut- 
I doubt if even the Major could tell us. But ing to comfort. It was as follows: 
it will be soon. “I know it will be hard for Two pairs of pajamas (preferably flannel 
you not to know the exact hour of my de- or light woolen), one pair of sneakers, slip- 
parture or the transport on which we sail— pers or heavy mocassins, nail file or nail 
hard too not to have a last farewell, but even clippers, face cloth, rubber sponge, small 
this may be denied us, but secrecy is so 5155015, preferable with blunt ends, one pair 
necessary about the sailings of transports." of old gloves. 
Thus the letter ran, and every word was a Added to these things Mrs. Talbot urged 
sharp pain in the mother's heart. that such men as had not already received 
"I know," said Mrs. Talbot, when the a full set of knitted things shoüld be taken 
letter had been read to her. "I gota letter саге of before departure. The full set of 
from my boys this morning with much the knitted garments consists of sweater. 
same news in it. We must get busy and muffler, wristlets, helmet (a garment like a 
i take care of their comfort on board that close fitting hood which complete covers the 


i transport. It isn't at all necessary that we head and ears and has a knitted strap to 
lc should know the name of the ship or the fit under the chin, some models also cover- 
Ti hour of sailing. Of couse, when they getto ing the neck); and a sleeping suit, made 


France, we will have to content ourselves 

ii with working through the Red Cross, with 
ЗЕ the feeling that in helping all the men, we 
ai š are also helping our own boys; but we can 
$ see that they go on board that transport with 
everything possible to contribute to their 


very much like a child's sleeping suit, ex- 
cept that it is knitted. 

The women went over these lists care- 
fully, eliminating the things that had already 
been provided, and for the next week they 
were very busy, packing boxes for the men, 
comfort on the voyage to start them out 


» ошто : who were so soon to be sent abroad, where 
ІНЕ селі = trenches. That 15 what we must gifts to them would have to be sent almost 
H: of now. 


entirely through big organizations. This 
was practically the last really personal gift 
message that the women could send and they 
"T have here," she said, “а list of things 


1 wanted it to be worthy of their love. 
which every man needs in the field—some 


à г More games were sent, and pounds and 
of which are provided by the Government pounds of tobacco and cigarettes, as well 
» | 


'That afternoon Mrs. Talbot told the 
asembled women her plans. 
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as candy. Always an effort was made to 
keep everything that was to be carried con- 
tinuously down to as small a space and as 
light a weight as possible. The tobacco and 
candy would be disposed of on the trip, 
despite the fact that smoking would have to 
cease at sundown of board, because of the 
danger of showing lights. 

Some one suggested magazines and books. 

“We must remember that all of the things 
we send to the boys must be carried with 
them to the port of departure and that there 
must be economy of weight and space. It is 
true that they will want something to read 
on board," said Mrs. Talbot, “but there is а 
better way of sending that. We will send 
our magazines and books to the Expedition- 
ary Fund Bureau of the National League 
for Woman's Service. Miss Margaret Car- 
son is the chairman, and they have head- 
quarters at 250 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. By sending the magazines and books 
to them, or money to buy magazines and 
books, we will be contributing to the fund 
that is providing entertainment for all the 
American soldiers on all of our transports 
and our boys will benefit with the rest. This 
is better than loading down individual sol- 
diers with unnecessary things which they 
may not be able to carry with them." 

Тһе work of sending this second ship- 
ment to the camp was much simpler tham 
the first had been. Every woman or girl in 
town who had a relative or friend in the 
camp had registered her own name and the 
name of the soldier in whom she was inter- 
ested, at the headquarters in Mrs. Grayson's 
house, so that the organization. was in pos- 
session of the name of every man in camp 
and the company to which he belonged. 
Many of the women who registered were 
too poor to send even the simplest things; 
many of the others were able to equip sev- 
eral soldiers without inconvenience. Every 
woman was asked to do what she could. 
By finding out from the women just what 
each man already had they were enabled 
to make ар а list of necessities after each 
man's name. There were over three thgu- 
sand men in the regiment, and of course, all 
of them did not come from the same town, 
but most of them did come from the same 
part of the state, and news of the First 
Regiment Comforts Committee as it was 
now called, has spread to the neighboring 
towns and villages, so that hundreds of 
contributions, of both money and gifts were 
coming in from all over the state, with re- 


quests that certain soldiers be remembered. 
The newspapers had given publicity to the 
work and Mrs. Grayson was so busy for the 
next week that she had no time to be sad, 
and even caught herself wondering whether 
she would have tíme for the daily note 
which she wrote to her own boy. 

The work was the more difficult because 
the women knew that their time was limited. 
They no longer came only in the afternoon. 
Every day they gathered at nine o'clock in 
the morning and many of them remained to 
work until long after their usual dinner 
hour. Аз far as possible each box was 
packed for an individual man. Тһе boxes 
were twelve inches square, and each one 
contained the articles necessary, with which 
the soldier for whom it was packed, was 
not already supplied. Most of the men had 


already received the necessary toilet articles, . 


writing paper and a sweater. Very few of 
them had sleeping suits or helmets, and 
extra pairs of socks were considered always 
welcome, so every box contained at least 
one pair; also the long shoe laces (three 
yards long) and the suggested pair of 
mocassins or sneakers. 

*No one can fail to see the comfort of 
having an easy foot covering to put on after 
a long march," said Mrs. Talbot. “Тһе slip- 
pers will give them an opportunity to dry 
their shoes, and give their feet a rest from 
the heavy army service boots, even if they 
do not need drying. А soldier's feet must 
be kept in good condition, That is why it 
is absolutely essential that he should have a 
change of socks every day. Му boy tells 
me that they wash them with castile soap 
and leave the soap in the socks to dry. The 
soap contains sufficient oil to keep the feet 
from getting dry and sore. They get castile 
soap ftom the quartermaster’s department. 
It's one of the regular issues but an extra 
bar will do no harm. It's the same way with 
the oil for their guns. They clean their guns 
every day. Тһе oil is issued, but they do 
not always have enough." 

Every box contained besides necessities, 
tobacco and candy (hard candies and choco- 
late bars) ; and a tiny first aid package for 
dressing minor wounds. Тһе boxes were 
made of ordinary heavy cardboard, wrapped 
outside with heavy brown paper, and each 
box was addressed to the man for whom it 
was intended—with his name, company and 
regiment in full. These boxes were in turn 
packed in larger wooden cases, each case 
containing boxes for one company, and ad- 
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WHAT TO DO FOR OUR SOLDIER BOYS 


dressed on the outside to the company com- 
manders, as: 
Captain John Smith, 
Company X, 
First Infantry Regiment, 
Camp 

Two of these cases were packed with 
boxes of gifts for men whose names were 
not listed, and were addressed to the chief 
of the quartermaster's department of the 
regiment, for distribution among the men 
who did not have friends or relatives to 
think of their personal needs. 

Some of the women shed a few tears 
when they packed the little sewing sets. It 
seemed so pathetic that Sammy should be 
compelled to do his own mending. These 
cases were of heavy cloth, very compact, 
each one containing the specified spools of 
brown and white thread, and a dozen brown 
buttons, strung securely on the safety pins. 
There weren't any thimbles included, only 
thread, needles, pins, buttons and the dull 
pointed needles. 

Most of the men already had razors, but 
extra blades were included in the boxes. 
Another thing included in the boxes was 
candles made of rolled paper soaked in hot 
paraffin. Most of the women wanted to 
include photographs for their sons, brothers 
and sweethearts. Mrs. Talbot pointed out 
to them that the average cardboard photo- 
graph would not last long in camp, on the 
march and in the trenches. Instead she 
suggested small kodak snapshots. These 
could be pasted, a large number together, in 
a small leather book, which would keep the 
pictures undestroyed, and which would en- 
able the soldier to have a picture of all of 
his friends. 

“І know it's practical,” she said, “for one 
of my Canadian nephews, who hae been 
fighting almost two years, has a kodak book 
like that." 

Mrs. Talbot's son had written to her about 
some of the gifts. “Please don't let them 
send us any more of those intricate coin 
purses," he wrote. "Any soldier would 
rather have an old tobacco sack that can be 
tied to his belt and slipped conveniently into 
his pocket, than the most expensive coin 
purse made. We only lose the ordinary 
coin purses." 

Whenever possible each article was 
marked with the name of the man to whom 


it bel , With the name of his company 
and regiment, in indelible ink. 


"But they ought to have some sort of a 
212 


coin purse; and tobacco sacks will wear out 
in a week," protested one woman. 

The result of this discussion was that 
Mrs. Talbot found in one of the shops a 
small chamoise bag, fastening with a draw 
string like a tobacco sack. It was as con- 
venient as the old makeshift and ten times 
as durable. 

The merchants in the town were for the 
most part willing to co-operate with the 
women for patriotic reasons, and the things 
which must be bought, were bought in quan- 
tity at the lowest possible price. Toward the 
last many of the knitted articles were 
bought, as there was not time to knit a suffi- 
cient quantity before the men left camp. 

“It's too bad that they can't take their 
phonograph with them," said one woman. 
*T know they enjoyed it so much. Of course 
the next contingent sent to the training camp 
will enjoy it,-but I would like to have our 
boys keep it if possible." 

“They can't take everything, you know,” 
said Mrs. Talbot, “but there is no reason 
why we shouldn't send them some harmon- 
іса5.” 

Some of the women looked astonished; 
others laughed a bit, thinking it was a joke. 

"I'm quite serious," explained Mrs. Tal- 
bot. “Тһеге are hundreds of harmonicas 
among the British soldiers and they are 
prized possessions among the men in the 
trenches. You have no idea what simple 
thing will amuse the men in camp. Men 
are very much like small boys and I do not 
think that we can give more genuine pleas- 
ure with anything than with a few 'mouth 
organs.’ They can make a noise with them 
—a sort of primitive music, something to 
sing by." 

So it was that some of the women added 
harmonicas to their boxes. Packs of cards, 
dominoes, checkers, and other simple games 
were chosen as well, but Mrs. Talbot warned 
against sending too many of these things to 
to camp. “Remember that every ounce the 
men must carry counts," she said. “We 
can send games, books and magazines con- 
tinuously to the Expeditionary Fund of the 
National League for Woman's Service, and 
our boys will benefit with the others. 

Because of congested freight conditions, 
and the use of many trains for transport- 
ing troops it was advisable to get their ship- 
ment of boxes off with a good leeway of 
several days in time, and by working late 
at night for the last few days this was 
accomplished. 


HURRY-UP KNITTING FOR OUR SOLDIERS 


IHURRY-UP KNITTING] FOR 
OURSOLDIERS: HOW TOMAKE 
ARTICLES THE RED CROSS 
NEEDS: PART TWO 


WRISTLETS No. 1 
1⁄4 hank of yarn (% lb.); 1 pair Red 
Cross needles No. 2. 
Cast on 48 stitches, knit 2 and purl 2 for 
12 inches, and sew up leaving 2 inches open 
space for thumb 2 inches from edge. 


WRISTLETS No. 2 

1⁄4 hank of yarn (% lb.) ; 4 Red Cross 
Needles No. 1. 

Cast on 52 stitches on 3 needles : 16-16-20. 
Knit 2, purl 2 for 8 inches. To make open- 
ing for thumb, knit 2, purl 2 to end of 3d 
needle, turn; knit and purl back to end of 
lst needle, always slipping first stitch ; turn. 
Continue knitting back and forth for 2 
inches. From this point continue as at 
first for 4 inches for the hand. Bind off 
loosely and buttonhole thumb opening. 

t A : her ! Mepium Size MAN S Sock 
Шы Hed. up wh нен 4 Red Cross Needles No. 1 (or steel 
"The first thing we must do is to pro- needles No. 12); % lb. (2 hanks) of 
vide for a Red Cross unit here. We must yarn. 

ally ourselves with the Red Cross at once, т т a 
for we can do the greater part of our work қ ` 
through it. Of course, there are dozens of 
relief societies through which we can render 
special service, but the Government is mak- 
ing an effort to centralize all activities in 
the one organization and co-operation is the 
keynote of the times." 

"Of course you may continue to use my 
house," said Mrs. Grayson. “Hundreds of 
French and English women have given up 
their homes as hospitals, and there's no 
reason why I shouldn't give mine for Red 
Cross work. It will not be home for me 
again until my boy comes back." 

As Mrs. Grayson's was one of the largest 
houses in the small town, her offer was 
accepted with enthusiasm. 

How the Red Cross unit was formed, and 
how the women worked for the welfare of 
our ‘fighting men and even found ways of 
watching over their own boys to some ex- 
tent, is another story—a story that thou- 
sands of women all: over America are living 
for themselves today. We shall continue 
these articles for several months—in Janu- 
ату “Тп the Trenches"; in February “Та the 
Hospitals"; in March “Аз Prisoners"; in 
December we expect to publish an article on 
the “War Babies' Cradle". 


They were overjoyed when they got news 
of the safe arrival of the boxes, with letters 
from the boys which said: “You were just 
in time; it is now only a matter of hours 
until we will get the order to move. ОЁ, 
course, we will not all go on one ship, but 
we wil all have our gifts because you š 
addressed them to the different companies 
and it has been very simple to distribute. 
them. Мо one seems to have been for- 
gotten." 

Tired out with their work, and cheered , 
by these letters, it was several days before ! 
the women thought to ask, “What next?" 

“Our work has just begun," said Mrs. Tal- ( 
bot. “From now on we cannot do so much ' 
for our boys individually, but by working 
for all the soldiers and sailors in Uncle- 
Sam's service, we can be taking care of our, 
own boys as well. It's like the idea of uni- 
versal motherhood. Even the animals take 
care of their own offspring, but it takes ап > 
intelligent, thinking woman to realize that" 
the welfare of every mother's son is inex- | 
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HURRY-UP KNITTING FOR OUR SOLDIERS 


Set up 60 stitches, 20 on each of 
three needles. Knit 2 plain and 
2 purl for 35 rows (4% inches). 
36th row knit 4 plain stitches, 
knit 2 together; repeat this un- 
til the round is completed. 
There are now 50 stitches on 
the needles. Knit 50 rows 
plain until leg measures 11 
inches. (6% inches of plain 
knitting). Take half the num- . 
ber of stitches (25) on first 
needle for the heel (leaving 12 
and 13 stitches on the second 


WRISTLET, THE DESIGN NEEDED ВУ THE RED CROSS 
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and third needles for the instep), add оп 
the 25 stitches, knit 1 row, purl 1 row 
alternately for 26 times (or 3 inches), 
always slipping the first stitch. Begin to 
turn heel on the wrong side, slip 1, purl 
13, purl 2 together, purl 1. 

Turn work over, slip 1, knit 4, slip 1, knit 


1, and pass it over slipped st 


itch, knit 1. Turn 
slip 1, purl 5, 
purl 2 together, 
purl 1. Turn, 
slip 1, knit .6, 
slip 1, knit 1, 
and pass it over 
slipped stitch, 
knit 1. Con- 
tinue working 
toward the sides 
of the heel in 
ths manner, 
leaving 1 more 
stitch between 
decreases on 
every row until 
all the stitches 
are worked in. 
There should 
then be 15 
stitches on the 
needle. Pick up 
13 stitches on 
side of heel; 
now knit the 25 
stitches on 2d 
and 34 needle 
on to one needle, 


. which becomes 
= your 2d needle; 


with your 3d 
needle pick up 
the 13 stitches 
on other side of 
heel, and knit 7 


now have 21 stitches on the 1st needle, 25 
stitches on the 2d needle, and 20 stitches on 
3d needle. 1st needle (a) knit to within 3 
stitches of end, knit 2 together, knit 1. 2d 
needle (b) knit plain. 3d needle (c) knit 
1, slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped stitch over, 
knit plain to end of needle. Knit around 
plain (d). 

Repeat а, b, c, and d until you have 13 
stitches on 1st needle, 25 stitches on 24, 
12 stitches on 3d. Knit plain for 416 inches. 
lst needle (e) knit 10 stitches—knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 1. 2d needle (f) knit 1, slip 1, 
knit 1, pass slipped stitch over, knit 19 
stitches. Knit 2 together, knit 1. 3d needle 


(g) knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped stitch: 


over, knit 9 stitches, knit 2 rows plain (В). 


Repeat e, f, g, and h 5 times, then narrow 
every other row until you have 5 stitches 
on your 1st needle, 9 stitches on your 24 
needle and 4 stitches on your 3d needle. 
Knit the 5 stitches on your 1st needle on to 
your 3d. Your work is now all on 2 needles 
opposite each other. Break off yarn leaving 
12-inch end. Thread into worsted needle 
and proceed to weave the front and back 
together as follows: 


Pass worsted needle through 1st stitch* 
of front knitting needle as if knitting and 
slip stitch off—pass through 2d stitch as if 


.purling—leave stitch on, pull thread through 


lst stitch of back needle as if purling, slip 
stitch off, purl thread through 2d stitch of 
back needle as if knitting, leave stitch on. 
Repeat from* until all the stitches are off 
the needle. Sock when finished should mea- 
sure: Foot, from tip of heel to tip of toe, 
11 inches. Leg, from tip of heel to tip of 
leg, 14 inches. 

ВЕр Sock 


4 Red Cross Needles, No. 2, 1 hank yarn 
(14 Ib.). Cast оп 48 stitches on 3 needles, 


i Жы ЖЕН stitches off your 16 on each. 

us “BED-SOCK” FOR WOUNDED Ist needle so Knit plain and loosely for 20 inches. 
1 SOLDIER that you will Decrease every other stitch by knitting two 
Ë 214 

+ 
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together with 12 stitches and weave to- 
gether as per directions on sock. 
MUFFLER 

214 hanks of yarn (% 1.). 1 pair Red 
Cross Needles No. 3 

Cast on 50 stitches or 11 inches. Plain 
knitting for 68 inches. 

WasH-CLoTH 

White Knitting Cotton (medium weight) ; 
1 pair Red Cross Needles No. 1. 

Cast on 70 stitches, knit back and forth 
plain until cloth is about 10 inches square 
and bind off. Sew a loop of tape to one 
corner. 

Нот WATER BorrLE-CovER 

White Knitting Cotton (medium weight) ; 
1 pair Red Cross Needles No. 1. 

Cast on 56 stitches, knit 2, purl 2 and 
repeat until the work is 4 inches deep. Then 
knit back and forth plain for 9% inches 
more or until entire work measures 13% 
inches. Next decrease 2 stitches at begin- 
ning and 2 stitches at end of each needle 
until there are sixteen stitches left and bind 
off. Make another piece in same manner 
and sew together. Attach a 20-inch piece of 
tape to seam at one side of end ribbing to 
tie around neck of bottle. 


STILL LIFE: BY VIOLET MEGE 


ART NOTES 

THE BEAUTIFUL CHILDLIKE 
WOMEN ОЕ ALGERIA AS 
PAINTED BY VIOLET MÉGE 


LGERIA has two selves, the one 
А which the foreigner has created for 
himself, and the beautiful Algeria, 
the real one, which is strongly armed 
against all outside intrusion, by habits, tradi- 
tions, religion, by its very life. It is a solid 
fairyland where real things: happen, it has 
nothing whatever of the Arabian Nights 
in it. 

The light in Algeria, though foreigners 
find it painfully dazzling at first, has a re- 
fined transparent quality quite restful to the 
eyes, it is neutral and changes not the re- 
spective color of objects as does the reddish 
glow of the North American sun; the Al- 
gerian shadows though they seem black by 
contrast with the sun are filled with light 
and the reflections of all the neighboring 
colors so that everything appears simple and 
large. The great light effaces all small de- 
tails, while the shadows contain enough 
color to make even the stones live. 
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it extends. She does not suffer being shut 
up, she is too wise to suffer. 

As companions, the Arab women are de- 
lightful. When you go on a visit, they ex- 
pect you to come early in the morning, and 
stay till sunset, if not several days or weeks, 
and it is a great rest to be with these peace- 
ful and childish people free from all worry. 
They keep you laughing about nothing at 
all 


Friday is their day of rest, it is the day 
when all the women go to the cemeteries to 
visit the dead, and there they meet also and 
visit each other. Мо men over ten years 
old are allowed in the graveyard, so the 
women are free to unveil. 

They arrive all dressed in spotless white, 
though under their veils they wear rich and 
well chosen hues. They arrive with strings 
of jasmin flowers hanging from their heads, 
and leaving waves of scent in the air—and 
with branches of pure green “terebenthe” 
to lay on the graves. 

And putting richly colored handmade rugs 
on the ground between the highly tinted 
Cyramic tombs, they sit in friendly groups 
in the light sun, or in the shade of a fig tree, 
and the cool air and white lights are filled 
with their fine strong exotic scents, with the 
full shapes of their large white bloomers— 
traced on luminous patches of color, and the 
red and golden earth—and with the sound 
of the pure crystalline notes of their voices 
—that are like those of little happy birds,— 
when the women and girls meet and greet, 
and keep cheering, and calling to each other 
under the clear deep zephyr sky. 


SCENE IN ALGERIAN COURTYARD: FROM A 
PAINTING BY VIOLET МЕСЕ 


The Arab women are generally very good 7 
looking, especially so for the reason that Msi UE 
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often they do not know it. Their standards 
of beauty are such that the most beautiful 
girl is sometimes considered quite ordinary, 
she may have beautiful features, as is most 
usual, but if her complexion is dark, though 
it is of a very fine color, they say she is not 
pretty: "her face is bad.” And again she 
may, and generally does have a very fine 
body, with long svelt, and exquisitely shaped 
muscles, a body grown in a most natural 
way, like a fine, graceful, but hardy plant; 
yet if she is not very fat, "she has not an 
ideal womanly body." Parents generally do 
everything possible to get a girl fat before 
they begin ing about her in different 
families to get her married. 

She is always happy, her face shows it, 
though she knows nothing of what is hap- 
pening in the big world outside, nor how far 
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The Arab men generally consider it quite 
unnecessary and even unmanly to be too 
communicative about business and all other 
affairs, with their wives. Therefore a 
French friend of mine, an architect, speak- 
ing to me about a certain rich Arab, whose 
wives and family I was well acquainted 
with, told me that one day this Arab had 
some repairs to make in his house, and had 
my friend come to make an estimate of the 
work. He was led up to the door which 
looked a little like а rabbit hole at the foot 
of a blind wall. The Arab pulled from a 
broad red and yellow striped sash, wound a 
dozen times round his waist, a heavy iron 
key about six to seven inches long, and turn- 
ing it in a big rectangular lock, in the carved 
woodwork of the door, led my friend into a 
low, narrow dark entrance of washed blue 
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color, with blue faiance tiles 
on the ground, open right and 
left, with no doors, a number 
of babouches laid invitingly | 
round the doorways. 

My friend was led into the 
court from one of these door- 
ways, and to his greatest sur- 
prise, there came shrieks from 
the women and cries of terror 
from the young girls, that 
made the blood stand still in 
his veins. Не had not seen 
any women yet. Yes, he re- 
mernbered having seen a pale 
tall thing, with dark black- 
rimmed eyes underlined with 
a bluish hue, fly across the 
court, but this apparition, was 
ita woman? She did not have 
a material body, not even did 
her feet touch the ground it 
seemed—but now then there 
were others. Somehow he 
could not see their faces, if 
they possibly could have any, 
except that of one old one, 
whose face seemed so shriv- 
elled up that it no longer 
existed, but for two large mischievous eyes. 
She was bent to such an angle that her el- 
bows rested on her knees, it was impossible 
for her to stand up straight. Then, her 
bloomers, which were quite ample enough 
already, seemed to be curiously moving, and 
being stretched out wider, still wider, and 
sure enough there was a girl trying to hide 
behind them. Then again something still 
more strange appeared. Under a large 
canary-shaped bed, in the gallery opposite, 
a beautifully shaped foot, stained with 
henna to a deep red, an ankle with a silver 
anklet, came out from deep purple folds, 
and again, behind the trunk of the palm tree 
a suspicious bundle of white was making 
every effort to be still. 

The place was so full of these elusive 
shapes that he felt strangely uncomfortable. 
Yet from his descriptions I recognized each 
one of my friends, and knew how unhappy 
they must have felt, not knowing what this 
strange man had come to do, nor why the 
master had not prepared them in advance as 
was his habit, so that they could hide. 

An Arab girl, even the most beautiful one, 
feels she is being degraded and is losing her 
virtue when she is looked at by a man. I 
like them for that. 


AN OLD HOUSE: BY VIOLET MEGE 


THE MACBETH GALLERY 


HE MACBETH GALLERY opened 
its Second Quarter-Century with a 
brilliant collection of modern paintings 
completed during the present summer, with 
but a few exhibitions such as Mr. Tyron's 
“А Clearing October," and Mr. Volk's 
“Little Canadienne." Gardner Symons with 
his vigorous “From the Hil Tops,” 
Е. C. Frieske with “Embroidering,” in his 
characteristic handling of color and light 
are represented at their best. Тһе “Old 
House at East Hampton" by Childe Has- 
sam focusses the attention through atmos- 
pheric beauty and boldness of composition. 
Charles H. Davis was represented with his 
tender “Spring in the Hills," and J. Francis 
Murphy with "A Deserted Farm," painted 
in his own characteristic vein. Robert 
Henri's "Spanish Girl" striking in color, 
gave brilliancy to the room and "An After- 
noon Stroll" by William M. Chase, was 
the center of appreciative interest. 

The exhibition as a whole was notable 
and had a strong гра for the old as well 
as the new friends of this gallery. The new 
work done by artists during the past season 
and the few excellent examples of artists 
no longer living formed a contrast of ex- 
ceptional merit. 
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WATER COLOR DRAWINGS OF 
W. C. L. WHITE 


LTHOUGH the work of Mr. White 
is best represented in oil, water color 
has been a familiar medium since he 

was a boy. It was while a student that he 
first discovered for himself the free techni- 
cal method of handling water color as shown 
by the present exhibition of sketches at the 
Touchstone Galleries. 

While Mr. White cannot be classed as an 
extreme radical in art, there is something 
refreshing in his work, due largely to this 
technical freedom. It seems that the aim 
here is to please rather than arouse strong 
feelings through opposition. 

It cannot be denied this free method has 
а beauty and smoothness all its own with 
rare pureness and brilliance of color. 

The freedom of technique is not the only 
feature of Mr. White's work, there is some- 

ling even more important—fundamental 
in fact—which characterizes it. 

Governing the creation of all art prod- 
ticts are certain laws or principles. They are 
common to all beautiful things, no matter 
what field of artistic expression they may be 
in. А poem may have just as much rhythm, 
for example, as a decorative border for a 
piece of pottery ; the cohesive force of unity 
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A WATER COLOR WHICH SHOWS MR. WHITE'S 
FREE TECHNIOUE 
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may be as ably expressed in a well-written 
story as in a perfectly planned painting; 
harmony in an artistic dance as in an effici- 
ently planned and executed interior decora- 
tion. 

These principles have become known to 
us through observation of the art products 
of the past. They have always been used; 
more consciously, however, as a nation's 
art grew stronger, always less consciously 
in the early life of a nation's art. They have 
likewise developed generally with the prog- 
ress of civilization. у 

Everyone must acknowledge the ехіѕ- 
tence of these laws—even though they do 
not consciously use them. И is in the con- 
scious use of these principles that Mr. 
White makes an appeal for artistic appre- 
ciation. As the titles of his paintings indi- 
cate, they are created and executed delib- 
erately and with a preconceived, definite 
scheme based upon the rhythm or harmony 
of color, line or shape. . 

Perhaps the best thing which may be said 
of them is that they have a subjective ten- 
dency. Even in those drawings without the 
figare—the most abstract—the imagination 
persists in playing with what it sees in the 
most insistent manner. 
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THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES 


ESSRS. M. KNOEDLER AND 
L COMPANY are showing an exhibi- 
tion of remarkable monotypes by Eugene 
Higgins. The catalogue quotes Mr. Higgins 
as "The Painter who gives us the pathos 
of street and hovel, a genius of the first 
rank, worthy to be ranked with Millet." 
Whoever looks at the thirty-nine monotypes 
of Gypsies, Smugglers, Beggars, Mounte- 
banks, Foreigners and Free Thinkers under- 
stand why he has won such tribute. As con- 
trasts to these virile characterizations are 
romantic landscapes, setting suns, haunted 


houses, bridges and such pictures of nature's | 


world forming telling contrasts to his 


sketches of the streets. 


THE MONTROSS GALLERIES 


НЕ opening exhibition at the Montross 
Gallery shows a group of such 
modernists as Carl Anderson, Ben Benn, 
Leon Kroll, Walter Pach, VanDeering Per- 
rines “Nutting Time," shimmered with 
light and shade of Indian summer days—one 
of the finest examples of his vibrant tech- 
nique—and *The Inlet and High Noon," by 
Jonas Lie sparkle with crisp out-of-door 
light and rich color. Тһе exhibition as а 
whole was extremely interesting because of 
its contrast of modernness and anti-modern- 
ness. Decorative color masses and quiet 
tone harmonies gave food for interested 
discussion. 


FLAMBEAU WEAVERS 


LAMBEAU WEAVERS are showing a 

collection of seventy or more Colonial 
hooked rugs, many of them beautiful in 
color as the old tapestries. All are quaint 
in design, many are dated. Тһе subjects 
include motives our grandmothers found in 
orchard, garden, in family pets and their 
own small white houses. The exhibition 
furnishes an inspiration to all interested in 
the arts and crafts. 


THE DANIEL GALLERY 


ED seasons opening exhibition at the 
Daniel Galleries represents the last 
word of modernism in art. Kaleidoscopic 
color, geometrical composition give visitors 
a chance to exercise to the utmost their de- 
light in impressionistic art. Preston Dick- 
inson, Ben Benn, Man Ray and Marsden 
Hartley show in still life and landscape the 
climax of color emotion. The color draw- 
ings of Charles Demuth and a landscape by 


A WATER COLOR STUDY IN RHYTHM: BY W. 
C. L. WHITE 


Edward Fish more nearly approach the 
usual. William Glackens is represented by 
"The Girl in Green," Max Kuehne by a 
Spanish landscape interesting in color. 
“Еуеп those who are admirers of the mod- 
ernistic, look with delight upon the beautiful 
*Hillside" of Ernest Lawson. i 


T the Textile Studio, a new organization 

at 5 West Forty-ninth Street, is an 

exhibition of ancient and modern weaving. 

Such exhibitions are of general interest 

and do much to revive and foster the art 
of Hand Loom Weaving in America: 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE NATURAL STYLE IN LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING: BY FRANK A. 
WAUGH 
3^ Mes natural style of landscape gar- 
dening has before it the greatest op- 
portunities ever offered to any art at any 
time in the world's history. It is high time 
that this old, yet ever new, natural style 
received a more thoroughgoing study at the 
hands of all thoughtful persons, but espe- 
cially by those who call themselves pro- 
fessional landscape architects.” This 
opinion of Professor Waugh is shared by a 
great many garden-makers and if this book 
were read as carefully as it deserves many 
other people would share this same opinion. 
Professor Waugh as head of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture at the Amherst Agri- 
cultural College and consulting landscape 
architect of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice, is in a peculiarly able position to speak 
on the subject of nature’s method of plant- 
ing. His chapter on the art of tree group- 
ing seems to us of especial importance. 
Other chapters treat of the landscape 
motive, the principles of structural composi- 
tion and form and spirit Though many 
people are quick to appreciate the beauty of 
tree groupings as nature places them at the 
edge of open fields, or on the shore, very 
few have trained themselves in the art of 
observation sufficiently to be able to know 
why one group is beautiful and another 
awkward. Professor Waugh comments on 
the social fitness of certain trees, bushes and 


` flowers, will help even the smallest garden- 


makers to understand the natural law and 
thus to plant in a more sympathetic manner. 
(Published by Richard G. Badger, Boston, 
Illustrated. · 151 pages. 
Price, $2.50 net.) 


HE Society of the Friends of Music 
i A offers to the music-lovers of the city the 
rare opportunity to hear the complete set 
of Beethoven sonatas for piano and violin, 
played by Harold Bauer and Jacques 
Thibaud. The playing of complete sets of 
works has been a feature of the musical life 
of Paris for some years; and the complete 
set of Beethoven sonatas for piano and 
violin has been done there with tremendous 
success. Mr. Thibaud has been associated 
with many things of this sort abroad, and 
he brings to America a genuine enthusiasm 
for the work. Messrs. Bauer and Thibaud 
are arranging their programs with the aim 
20 | 


of showing the composer's many and соп- 
trasting moods ; and the scheme permits the 
bringing out of some sonatas that are seldom 
heard. Тһе place chosen for the series is 
the Punch and Judy Theatre, because in 
point of size it is especially well suited to 
the intimate character of the music, and it 
affords the artists an appropriate setting 
for interpreting the transcendent beauty of 
these famous classics. Тһе dates are the 
afternoons of November 8th, 15th, and 26th, 


THE RED CROSS PAGEANT 
(Continued from page 125) 

said that it greatly resembled the most 
beautiful outdoor theater in Europe, the one 
at Warsaw. And Mrs. Conklin told him 
that it was the Warsaw theater that had 
inspired them to build this one on the hill- 
side at Rosemary Farms. 

Although this is the first great perform- 
ance given at the Rosemary Theater it has 


‘been visited from time to time by the most 


important lovers of drama in the world. 
Sara Bernhardt spent a few hours there last 
summer viewing the stage from the audi- 
torium and the auditorium from the stage 
to which she was carried in her sedan chair. 
“Tt is," she said, “beyond words—beauti- 
ful" Isadora Duncan was also a visitor at 
Rosemary Farms this summer. She thought 
it most wonderful; expressing but one reser- 
vation, to her the ideal theater is one in 
which the crescent of the auditorium circles 
to the stage without a break. 

The purpose of building the Rosemary 


“Theater, beyond the realization of beauty, 


was that it should play an important part in 
the life of the people who loved outdoor 
drama. And surely Long Island should be 
congratulated on having the most beautiful 
open-air theater in America at their dis- 
posal for great and important dramatic 
events. 

How fitting it seems that a purpose as 
monumentally important as the Red Cross 
should be made more efficient and significant 
by a beautiful pageant in which all the arts 
combined to help Mercy achieve her kindly 
tasks. We all realize how important every 
donation to the Red Cross is, from what- 
ever source and in whatever form, but those 
of us who had the fortune to see the Rose- 
mary Pageant can always remember with 
happiness how wonderfully art combined to 
produce beauty in order that comfort and 
help should reach the people who are saving 
the world for Democracy. 
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"LUNCHEON," FROM A PAINT- 
JEAN 
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TO ALL LITTLE CHILDREN AT CHRISTMAS: 
BY GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


HERE is a moment in the year, 
A. winter midnight quivering clear, 
When a bell calls and a star beams 
Across your tender baby dreams, 
To hail the Holy Child, when he 
Bestows a gift of memory, 
That all the heavenly hours that were, ` 
Survive to make earth lovelier. 


You shall recall the liquid names 

Of playmates there, and cherub-games 
From cloud to cloud: and see Her pass, 
Grave Mary, o'er the flower-lit grass: 
And dreams like these, when you awake, 
Shall linger long for His sweet sake 
Who is the only source of them— 
Тһе Baby born in Bethlehem. 


Oh, never may you lose the thrill 
Of music from angelic hill, 


Or miss the azure in His eyes, = 2, 
Of those deep streams in Paradise! - “2, 
You little children who have known RA 
His native country as your own, LM = eames Gy 
. Bow your bright heads, and listen well, <, % 
When the bells ery Мой, Noël! м Ч 
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“THOSE WHO LOVE LINCOLN”: А 
WORD FOR BARNARD’S STATUE 
BY IDA TARBELL 


HOSE who interpret the leaders of men in art have 
often played strange tricks through their desire to 
have them look something more than men. Some- 
times the interpreter himself cannot face the fact. 
Again, he knows that if he does so, those for whom 
he is interpreting, wil not accept his work. 

'The leader himself is not always averse to looking more 

heroie. After Napoleon began to realize his destiny, he de- 

manded to be painted as an imperial figure. Не wanted a head 
like that of à Roman emperor, regal trappings, a royal attitude. 

Тһе portraits made of him after he became emperor have little of 

the man Napoleon. 'They have missed all of that eager, nervous, 

inspired quality of the early pictures, made when the artist was free 
to interpret the man as he saw him and was not obeying an order to 
build up a tradition. 

'This explains why we have so many biographies, paintings, and 
statues full of evasions, heroie and beautiful figures which never 
touch the springs of action, thought and feeling of the one portrayed. 
Тһе world won't stand for the truth about its great men is the inter- 
preter's belief. ` So even if he himself sees the truth, he gives the world 
what he thinks it wants. ` That there is а great deal of practical 
wisdom in his point of view is demonstrated strikingly by the present 
hue and сту over George Gray Barnard's statue of Lincoln. 


О those of us who love Lincoln above all as а tremendous human 
being who has shown what a man can make of himself in spite 
of the hardest of fates, any attempt to shirk the facts of his 

life seems like a sacrilege. | | 
- We want to know all about him from birth to death. No de- 
tail of the simple rough pioneer life of his youth is either unimportant 
orignoble tous. We treasure every story of the sorrow, hardship and 
defeat that followed him through manhood to his very grave. ‘They 


S int of his making. We feel at home with опе so familiar with 
` the] 


“Jot of the common man, He has known our handicaps and has ` 


_Wovercome. He is a victor and one of us. 


Yet there is now and there always has been a group of people 
who are willing to forget the one-roomed log cabin where Lincoln was 


` born—the homemade beds and chairs—the linsey woolsey garments 


—the meagre fare—all of the long years of pinching poverty which 
went into his making. Sex | xe 
Years ago when I was working with enthusiasm іп ап attempt 


"THOSE WHO LOVE LINCOLN" 


to reproduce as exactly as the records permitted, the early years of 
Lincoln's life, I recall receiving a harsh letter from a gentleman who 
charged me with treason to Lincoln’s memory—TI was belittling the 
man, he said, by showing in pictures and story the gourd dipper from 
which he drank, the dirt floor of his cabin, the puncheon table from 
which he ate, the ladder on which he climbed at night to the loft in 
which he slept. 

I can easily believe that this gentleman shared the conviction of 
many warm admirers of Lincoln, that it is impossible that so great a 
man should ever have come from such humble parents as Thomas 
Lincoln and Nancy Hanks. Не might very well have been one of 
that group who, feeling that it is unfitting for a great national hero 
to have had a father who wore no better clothes than Thomas Lincoln, 
have gone out of their way to spread the tale that some great man of 
опе or another of the Southern States really fathered him. These 
people are willing to ignore marriage and birth documents of un- 
questionable authenticity, to credit country gossip come down through 
the decades if not indeed the invention of political enemies, in order 
to account for Lincoln's abilities in a way that at least partially sus- 
tains their own notion of the part that ancestry plays in producing an 
achieving man. "The world has a formula for making great men. It 
is disconcerting, bad for the system to have them coming up of them- 
selves out of what the authorities speak of as “nothing.” 

It is a strange thing surely to see this antagonism breaking out 
at a time when the whole civilized world has committed itself to the 
most terrible of struggles in order to give the untrained men every- 
where the place, the voice and the opportunity which Democracy be- 
lieves they are fitted to use. It is amazing to see this old dislike to 
leanness and poverty and rough clothes—this doubt that greatness can, 
or at least that it should come from where they exist—expressing 
itself in an organized campaign against an interpretation of Abraham 
Lincoln which not only admits the poverty and meagreness of his early 
life but glories in it; makes it a masterful feature of his interpretation. 


EORGE BARNARD’S statue does this. Не has told the 
С story of the pioneer man who conquers; the man who realizes 
that he has something to say and will say it in spite of what 
the world thinks of the house in which he lives ог the clothes which he 
wears. - U = 
No man who sees Barnard's Lincoln—and unless I miss my guess, 
most of his erities have not seen it and are passing their Judgment only 
on & photograph—no man who does see it will, for a moment, think 
that any undue emphasis has been placed by the sculptor on the 
peculiarities of Lincoln's form and dress. There is not a touch of 
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exaggeration or caricature in his statue. While the figure shirks 
nothing of the leanness and struggle of the man's life, it has an inex- 
pressibly touching dignity, patience and nobility. "There is not а 
line of the figure that does not express a great spiritual quality. Апа 
yet, of this these critics see nothing. Is it that they are wroth at the 
courage that insists upon telling the story of hardship and in showing 
boldly the part these hardships had in the making of the man? 

I have heard not a little harsh criticism of the size of the hands and 
feet he has given his figure. It would be interesting to know where 
authority is found for saying that Barnard has not preserved the physi- 
eal proportions of Lincoln. Certainly it was not from any careful 
study of the documents. “These huge hands and feet"— Take the 
hands: we have best of guides here in the Volk cast of the Lincoln 
hand. Consult that and you will find, if you take the trouble to meas- 
ure, that the hands of Barnard's Lincoln are in exact proportion to the 
life cast; and if you will look at these hands with something in mind 
besides size, you will, if it be in you, see something vastly more im- 
portant than size in these lean bronze hands—that they are almost 
quivering with life; that you can almost feel their resolute grip, their 
trustworthiness and their strength. 

“Trousers too wrinkled," I wonder did the crities ever read the 
scores of descriptions of wrinkled clothes and wilted collars, and ruffled 


hair that those who saw Lincoln in life, when traveling and lecturing, 
have left behind? 


HE period of Barnard’s statue is that just before Lincoln went 
into the White House. Со back to what he was doing in those 
days. He was а poor man, fighting опе of the greatest intel- 

lectual battles of the world, framing through those years of the stiffest 
kind of mental labor, an invincible argument for human liberty and 
rights, one that a whole people eame to accept as a supreme and final 
argument for the right of all men to eat the fruit of the labor of 
their hands. E 

During these years, Lincoln was traveling long journeys, in 
open wagons, in railroad day coaches—sleeping where he could at 
night, working, all with little money to spend on himself. Не thought 
very little of tailors—of shoemakers—of haberdashers. ` He was often 
wrinkled and unshaven. Why deny it or gloss it? Why not honor 
the fact—even glory in it, as Barnard has done in this statue? 

` The criticism that the statue is receiving is singularly like that 

which followed Lincoln himself from the time that he became a public 
figure. Any one that will take the trouble to look through the opposi- 
tion press of the United States from Eighteen Hundred and Sixty to 
Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-five will find numbers of cartoons and 
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paragraphs of exactly the tenor of the present attack on this statue. 

These comments did not always come from those who were politi- 
cally opposed. Men of conventional mould, meeting Lincoln for the 
first time, frequently saw nothing in him but his length of limb, the 
size of his extremities and details of his dress. It was an Adams 
who, after his first call at the White House, went away to write as 
his chief impression that Mr. Lincoln wore yarn socks. It was 
Edmund Stanton who, meeting Lincoln for the first time in the lobby 
of a Cincinnati hotel, the two men being associate counsel in a great 
lawsuit, looked at his angular frame, saw the big green umbrella he 
grasped by the middle, and deliberately turned his back upon him and 
walked away. Anyone familiar with the documents of the years just 
before and after Mr. Lincoln went into the White House knows how 
that first impression influenced Mr. Stanton, and with what vulgar 
vituperation he lashed Lincoln. His abuse is colored all through with 
contempt for the marks that early poverty and struggle had left upon 
him. 

They could not believe it—these men of the east—that one who 
looked so could be a great man. Of course, they called themselves 
Democrats; but to many of us, Democracy exists in no class below 
our own; or, if by chance we have come up from the lower class, we 
are inclined to attribute it to some superior power in ourselves, some- 
thing in us not in other men. 

NE of the most touching phases of Lincoln—something that, 


for the most part, you must read between the lines to catch is 
his own consciousness of the difference in external things be- 


tween himself and the greater part of those he met in public life—a dif- 


ference coming out of his own lack of opportunity. One sees it сгор- 
ping out particularly in those years before the war; when he was 
engaged in his great debates with Douglas. Half amused, half rueful 
little comments have been preserved showing his consciousness of the 
gap between Douglas, cultured, handsome, adored—and himself, poor, 
self-taught, only half-accepted, save by a few. 

Again and again in the White House, he was made conscious of 
this difference; saw the half-contempt his appearance aroused. This 
appearance brought him insults—and he knew them as insults—while 
he endured them for the sake of the Cause to which he had committed 
himself. 

In a most extraordinary fashion, he used the very men who, like 
Stanton, had insulted him, if he believed they could help save the 
Union; that is, always and forever, he looked beyond the lesser to the 
greater things—over the physical to the spiritual; his eyes on the great 
end. Whatever he had to endure from men, whatever humiliation he 
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experieneed because of the limitations of his life, the mind and the 
spirit of the man never wavered. 

It 15 something of this tremendous overlooking of lesser things— 
looking past and beyond them that you get in George Barnard's 
statue. This figure, full of nobility and resolution, has the pathos of 
one who has known what the leanness and struggle of life mean—of 
one who, in fact, was never able to escape intimate contact with human 
suffering and need. 

But this amazing head looks beyond all that. How any mortal 
man сап look into this face that the sculptor has wrought by years 
of loving and reverential toil and not be stirred to the depths, I con- 
fess I cannot understand. 

Sure I am of this: that those who do not see the great soul of 
Barnard's statue would never have seen it in the living man himself. 
If they had been with Mr. Adams, they would have been impressed 
only by the yarn socks; or if they had been with Mr. Stanton, they 
would have seen only the big green umbrella grasped awkwardly in 
the middle by a big and sinewy hand. 


BARNARD'S LINCOLN: ВУ EDWIN MARKHAM 


N arriving m Cincinnati recently I went immediately to see 
Barnard’s statue of Lincoln, now standing on East Fourth 
street in Lytle park. * * * At the first glance I was charmed 

by the conception and by the execution of the statue. I have for twenty 
years made a special study of Lincoln, his life and his work, his words 
and his character. I have seen well-nigh all the notable statues of Lin- 


coln, and I consider the Barnard statue at Cincinnati the greatest of - 
them all. * * * Am T offended by the big, sturdy feet? Not at all. | 
Не had acquired those feet plowing the fields and trudging the wild | 


country roads. Am I offended by the big, sturdy hands clasped: ten- 
derly over his body? Not at all. Lincoln earned those hands with 
honest toil, Those hands represent the whole struggle of his life, his 
tragic struggle with the long poverty that beset his way. With those. 
hands he struggled on his upward way. * * * Do we not claim that 


labor is honorable and that idleness is ignoble? Do we not speak in - 
song and-story of the dignity of labor? This statue is an eloquent 


expression of that great idea, and if that idea is a mistake, then our 


national principle is a mistake. If the dignity of labor is merely ` 


a hollow phrase, then the democratic ideal is a hollow bubble. 
* * * The truth is that labor—under just and humane conditions— 


ennobles and builds the soul, creates manhood, steadies the mind. ` 


Labor is the art of the common man, and the spirit in which he does 
his work leaves ап indelible mark upon his character. ` 
> i — 


ALL THE ROAD TO EGYPT: BY KATHER- 
INE LEE BATES 


LL the road to Egypt 
Sang to see them pass, 
'The Child asleep in Mary's arm, 
Old Joseph, shielding them from harm, 
The Angel, beautiful as hope, 
Leading by a twine of rope 
The little, gray-coat ass. 


АП the road to Egypt 

Knelt to see them pass, 
The Child's dear head of haloed gold, 
Madonna’s robe in many a fold 
Of changeful blue like shimmering wave, 
Whose falling grace a glory gave 

Even to the dusty ass. 


АЛ the road to Egypt 
Danced to see them pass, 
Old Joseph's coat of cinnamon, == 
The Angels restless wings that shone ` 
Green as the trees of Paradise, 
And like some curious chaste device 
A little silver ass. — > 


All the road to Egypt ` . 
Bloomed to feel them pass, 
So гасей the вар in stem and root 
The withered fig-tree sprang to. fruit; 
Тһе palm and olive bowed their load 
То Mary's lips; that purple road 
Bore thistles for the ass. | 


-Still the road to Egypt, 

While the centuries pass, 
Remembers that sweet caravan, _ 
Mother and Child, their guardian 
 -Following on staff of sandalwood, 
— And serving them in brotherhood 
- God's Angel and God's Ass. 


THE HUMANITY OF DEGAS: THE 
REVELATION OF IT IN HIS ART: BY 
WILLIAM B. M'CORMICK 


N the spite of reminiscences, evaluations and criticisms let 
loose upon the reading world by the death of Hilaire Ger- 
main Edgard Degas—which event occurred on September 
twenty-seven, nineteen hundred and seventeen—there is 
none that seems to me quite so injudicious and misapplied 
2 ` ыш as that of the parrot-like classifying him as an Impres- 
щи sionist. То the artist and the layman versed in art and its 
terminology this word has a very definite meaning and calls up 
before him a group of painters who fall within that classification, 
although Luminarist is а more exact term to apply to the aspirations 

and achievements of that school. 

To the student the meaning of Impressionist is not quite so clear; 
and when he is told that the work of Claude Monet is а pure example 
of the Impressionistie school he is apt to be thrown into a state of 
bewilderment as he contrasts what is before his eyes with one of the 
very positive and factful works of Degas. Мог do I blame such a 
student for his confused state of mind. Не is the truly unfortunate 
victim, as far as his education in art is concerned, of the intellectually 
lazy critic ог art lecturer who is content to assimilate what is written 
about an artist instead of studying the artist’s work of and for itself. 

Impressionism connotes that school which was concerned solely 
with the study of light out of doors and its effects on the atmosphere 
and landscape. It is not, primarily, concerned with humanity at 
all. Yet from the beginning to the end of his career Degas was con- 
cerned with nothing else. You will read that he was a profound cynic 
and yet again that he had an immense pity for mankind. The fact 
seems to be that he was intolerant of shams—as witness his protest ` 
against Whistler’s theatrical posings: “You carry yourself as if you 
had no talent"; and his “pity” resolves itself into nothing more than 
pure realism applied to laundresses, ballet dancers, the human figure 
in the nude. Millet stirred the world with his pictures of the rustic 

Ay peasantry of France, moved it more profoundly than had any man 
+ 2% for decades through the medium of paint and the graver's burin. 
d i: What more natural than that Degas should have moved us quite as 
deeply with his studies of the urban peasantry (for such are his laun- 

| dresses and his ballet-dancers) with the bitter realism of their lives? 
dr If critics with their jargon have drawn a veil of distortion and mis- 
ЕШ understanding between the pure simplicity of Degas' art and the 
directness of his aims, then one must save all his pity for them and 
for their unconscious victims. The art of Degas will survive all this 
mystification and emerge to the world, in the end, for what it really 
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THE HUMANITY OF DEGAS 


is: catholic to a degree, warmed by a glowing passion for recording 
faets about humanity, touched with a profound genius for line, for 
form, for color. But the greatest of his preoccupations was for 
humanity. 


“W ITTLE is known of the early life of Degas,” says an obituary 
| | notice that appeared in our most scholarly daily paper the 
day after the death of that artist. Yet at the outset of his 
life—he was born July nineteen, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, in 
Paris, his father being а banker—he abandoned the study of the law 
for art owing to the fact that he found man and his ways more inter- 
esting. Не studied under the direction of the painter Lamothe, who 
was of the school of Ingres and under whose teachings Degas con- 
ceived а passion for Ingres that lasted all his life. Не worked at 
the Beaux-Arts and went to Rome in eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
where begins what I may call the pictorial record of his life. We 
find him etching his own portrait there in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven and we see a thick-lipped youth with melancholy but inquiring 
eyes looking out of the print at us. That Degas pursued the routine 
of all painters who went to Rome at that time; we have evidence in 
his “Roman Beggar" of eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, academic 
to а degree and yet rich in its promise of his interest in the humanity 
of his model as it reflected in her weary face and aged, toil-worn hands. 
He made studies of the Primitive Italians in which, one may well 
imagine, could be found neither eynicism nor pity. 
When he returned to Paris, Degas devoted himself chiefly to 
portraiture, his bust portrait of Leon Bonnat painted in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three being one of his notable successes in that 
field. Тһе first of his race course studies is recorded of about that 
period, but the finest work of all that he did there before his one jour- 
ney to the United States is the lovely seated three-quarter length 
figure study of “Тһе Woman with the Clasped Hands" painted in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and for many years now in the 
private collection of Mrs. Gardner of Boston. No one can look at 
this presentment of the comely woman in her black frock ornamented 
with black jets and with a low headdress of bunches of artificial grapes 
without realizing that the painter of the picture was a man of the 
tenderest sensibilities and possessed of a nature in which cynicism had 
no place. 
Т was in the following year that he began the long series of count- 
І less studies, pastels, and paintings of the ballet with which his 
fame is so closely connected that it has almost completely obscured 
the fact of how varied his art expression has been. І have dwelt on 
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these earlier works not only to make that quality in Degas’ art more 
insistent but also to press in the point that the very variety of these 
interests clears his memory of the charge of being misanthropic, bitter, 
yes, even cruel. 

His voyage to New Orleans in eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three—he was distressed by the Franco-Prussian War and the trou- 
bles of the Commune and had two brothers in that city as an addi- 
tional incentive—resulted in one picture which has been preserved and 
which, we read, was “exhibited in the Paris Exhibition of nineteen 
hundred as an historieal curiosity." Апа in spite of the fact that its 
title is “Ге Bureau de Coton" it has solemnly been described as the 
“Interior of a Cotton Factory." Тһе picture is charged in its every 
inch with realism. Not even the Courbet of the “Funeral at Ornans" 
was more so. Moreover, it has the kind of charm one finds in some 
of Manet's canvases. One may doubt, however, if Manet ever could 
have painted those leisurely Southern cotton brokers with so much 
sympathy, as they examine the smoky staple, or so fill his canvas with 
the warm humid clear light апа air that pervades this long-ago cotton 
broker's office. No cynicism is revealed here; only a warm and love- 
able interest in man and his work in a world far removed from that 
of the boulevards and the studios. 


НЕ history of both plastic and pictorial art witnesses every now 
and again a renaissance of interest in the theatre. Our American 
sculptors and painters are illustrating this phase nowadays. 
although their viewpoint toward the theatre is markedly different from 
that of Degas; and in the field in which he worked chiefly, the opera 
and its ballet, our native painters have done little in spite of its superb 
opportunities. Realizing his love for the beauty of the human figure 
at rest or in movement, and knowing how attendance at the opera is а 
strongly ingrained Partisian habit, it is easy to see why and how he 
first became interested in the ballet. = 
'The ballet of Degas was the ballet of what may now be described - 
as an "elder day" when the exquisite tulle skirt was the conventional 
mode, and before, in their “restudying” of operas, directors thought 


` it proper to costume their coryphées in a manner appropriate to the. 


country and time of the piece. Whether in his day the ballet actually 
rehearsed in tulle skirts Г have no means of knowing, but I fancy that 
was his one contribution to convention. In the world of our opera 
houses а ballet rehearsal is very practical as to costume and does not 


invariably include tulle skirts. But it has the quality, above all. 
` others, that must have appealed most strongly to the heart of Degas: 


It is hard, unrelenting toil gone through with by girls, women and 


THE HUMANITY OF DEGAS 


mn who bear on their faces and on their bodies the marks of that 
abor. 

You will see these things in the many pictures Degas made of 
them between eighteen hundred and sixty-eight,—when he showed the 
head of a ballet dancer at the Paris Salon—to the last one of which 
I have a date record, the “Danseuses sur une Banquette" of eighteen 
hundred and ninety-one. Тһеу are marked in the reproduction of his 
paintings which appear in these pages, in the “L’Attente,” “Dan- 
seuses," "L'botree des Masques," and the solitary figure in “Dan- 
seuse." What an ache of fatigue is in that bent figure of the young 
coryphée nursing a strained ankle, and what a tragedy of the middle 
years in the upturned face of that other dancer, easing the ribbon at 
her throat: What greater proof of the profound humanity of this 
artist could there be when as we look at these pictures of the ballet we 
think less of their superb grace and beauty and more of the hard, toilful 
lives of the women who compose them? 


F there is a sense in which the art of Degas may be said to be 
I limited it lies in the fact that only indoor toil appealed to him. 
We see this reflected in his studies of modistes and milliners, in 

his *Les Pedicure" of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, in his 
laundry women such as is pictured here іп “La Repasseuse" bending 
over her ironing table. Only once in these pictures of toilers do I find 
any trace of that cynicism with which Degas has been charged. It is 
in his picture “Deux Repasseuses” in which one of the figures holds 
a wine bottle in her hand, yawning the while from a weariness one 
is made to feel emanates from too frequent applications to the rough 


wine. Yet the other, humane, Degas is seen shining out of the second | 


figure faithfully pressing the weight of her powerful body on the iron 
held in her two strong hands. The- final expression of this “indoors’ 
phase of his art may be found in the nude reproduced here, “Apres 


le bain,” a favorite subject of the artist's. No modern artist has drawn . 


the human figure with so much power as has Degas, nor with so com- 


plete an understanding of it. Моге than any others of his pictures ` 


it is these nudes that have been charged with being ugly. То my mind 
they prove completely his passion for facts. His nudes have a reason 
for being; and of paintings of the figure how seldom can this be said. 
- When we look at these nudes of Degas we see life, and not merely 
more or less finished studio exercises. Юераз was only concerned with 

art as a means of expressing life. = 
The urban spirit that is so significant in these pictures we have 
just been recalling is expressed again when Degas went outdoors for 
subjects. Не went where city folk went, to watering places frequented 
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by Parisians, and, most of all, to the race tracks; for he worked in this 
field in the days when Gallie cultivation of “Че sport" after the man- 
ner of the English was in its first beginnings. That he could paint 
sunshine and wide empty spaces of sea and sky is shown in “Sur La 
Plage" with its bathers and strollers and boats under a brilliant sun. 


Next to his ballet pictures, however, our artist is best known for his 


scenes at the race tracks around Paris and in none of his works does 
his superb knowledge of the human figure and his minute observa- 
tion of it shine more resplendently than here. This is to be noted, 
above all by those who are familiar with the sport of racing thorough- 
breds, in such a canvas as “Тһе Start." Observe the contrast between 
the alert attitudes of the jockeys on the two horses who are misbe- 
having and the relaxed positions of the riders on the horses in line. 
That professional habit of the jockey of relaxing until the moment of 
actual competition comes, as noted here, is one of the finest tributes I 
know to the knowledge Degas possessed of not only the physical 
habits of man but of the psychological processes giving rise to those 
habits. 

That Degas was an industrious man this record will bear witness. 
Even after he was stricken with blindness in nineteen hundred and six 
his love of work and his artistic spirit would not be denied and he took 
up modelling little figures of the ballet dancers he remembered so 
well. Іп nineteen hundred and twelve he emerged as a potential figure 
in the art world when at the sale of the Henri Rouart collection in 
Paris his “Dancers at the Bar" brought eighty-seven thousand dollars. 
His only comment, when this was told to him, was: “Т sold it for five 
hundred francs.” Апа his tone held no trace of bitterness. 
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WAR—WOMAN’S BUSINESS: BY GRACE EL- 
LERY CHANNING 


„ада аа) AR, which destroys so much else, is the great destroyer 
di р ГЕЛІ) of delusions. One by one we have seen our pet ones 
у AU p / go in this war, as that the French are short and dark 
< AH nur — whereas they аге mostly tall and blue-eyed (the 
NN French army averaging taller than the British) : that 
Ww WRAY the English have no sense of humor—whereas “T'om- 
my" is the great humorist: that the Latins have no 
staying power—see Verdun. Апа so on. But the last enemy of 
all to be destroyed is the delusion which has held down the ages that 
war is man's business, whereas if there is a creature on earth whose 
business war pre-eminently is—it is Woman. 

'The idea arose simply enough, of course, in simple days when 
(Amazons apart) men did the fighting; and time was that the fight- 
ing was nine-tenths of a war. Even then it was women who largely 
provided the men to do the fighting—a little matter man systemat- 
ically overlooked. That some women in all ages could fight we have 
always known; Russia but renews a tradition and carries it a step 
farther, showing that some women can fight even. when men cannot. 
Nobody, I think, who has watched what women are doing in Europe 
today doubts that they would make very capable soldiers at need, 
but this is after all а mere detail, fighting being only a part of war- 
fare, and is not what is meant by war being a woman's business. 

Тһе reason for not using women for cannon-food is of course 
none of the sentimental ones usually given, but a far deeper one— 
the same which makes “women and children first?" the unwritten 
law of anything that can be called a civilisation. (And how, by the 
way, did we ever lose sight of this, in ranking Germany as of the 

ast,—a country whose women held the lowest position and whose 
children led the world in child-suicide?) Woman, simply, is the ves- 
sel—the “sacred Vessel" of the Race: to her the human trust has 
been eonfided. So long as there are women and even a few men left, 
any race can renew itself. Herein resides her real importance, her 
one solid title to exemption or privilege of any kind—not upon her 
weakness, but upon this strength. A race simply can better afford 
to kill off its men than its women. 

And ultimately it is precisely through this fact that war becomes 
predominantly her affair. It is not merely that every cireumstance 
of her life may and must be altered by war, that economic strain, 
industrial hardship, the man's share and her own of the family strug- 
gle may fall upon her; this is not what is meant by war being her 
business. Мог yet because in certain circumstances— such as inya- 
sion—she becomes its most tragie victim. Not merely that the men 
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WAR—WOMAN'S BUSINESS 


who fight it are her men,—husband, son, brother, lover, friend; that 
all she cares for, all about which her world is built, may be taken 
from her, and by а mandate in which she has no legal share—an 
absurdity which has already been brought home to Europe by this 
war ad which will inevitably be brought home to America, if the 
war lasts. 


ND here let us digress a little to say of the vote that while it 
might help matters and clear minds to get this troublesome 
detail out of the way and done with now, yet it remains a 

detail—a mere matter of time, for the vote will infallibly come to 
us by way of this war, too. It will come for the simple reason that 
with the present world-trend toward democracy, we cannot always 
escape becoming one ourselves—any more than Germany can. The 
women of France and England will receive the vote after this war, 
not as a reward for anything they have done, nor yet as a piece of 
gallantry on the part of the men; they will receive it because the 


- stern facts of the war have forced upon even the hide-bound coun- 


tries of Europe the simple truth that it will be useful to them to 
have women in the business of the world. War has revealed the 
woman's unsuspected value; No man in Europe today imagines for 
a moment that any nation can win without the help of its women— 
help in pretty much every department, at that. All that the argu- 
ment of centuries could not effect, this war has effected. 

We used to think of America in terms of the foremost land of 
feminine achievement. Today America is а left-over, a back-num- 
ber,—a way-back number in this regard. Coming from Europe, the 
first thing that strikes one with wonder is to find men domg so many 
things they have long given up domg in Europe: men standing be- 
hind counters, men taking up tickets in buses, men punching tickets _ 
in subways, men weighing groceries, men running elevators—men 
everywhere. "Тһе first impression upon the war-filled mind is of an - 
immense waste of man-power. What are all the women doing, you 
wonder? | 

In Europe it is the women who are everywhere, and so swift, 
so simple and so wholesale has been the revolution that it has already 
the effect of antiquity. No one any longer turns his head to look at ` 
the “woman in industry" who two short years ago filled the maga- 
zines and our minds as a portent. But let it not be imagined that 


there is therefore less turning of heads to look at women in general; 


never perhaps were women looked upon with so much tenderness 
and respect. Love has had a rebirth and a new baptism in Europe, 
—the latter in the tears and blood of sacrifice. "Men and women have 
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become heroic and wonderful in each other's sight. A great new 
honeymoon is preparing for the world over there—whatever things 
else are preparing besides. 

Without women in the war industries, in the whole fabric of the 
economie life of the belligerent nations, that entire life would come 
to a standstill tomorrow—a truth which every month of war increases. 
Without force or fuss the women have stepped in capably, compe- 
tently, devotedly, and are “carrying on" in the background exactly 
as the men are carrying оп at the Front. And that background, 
it may be added, moves steadily nearer to the Front—is fast becom- 
ing all but indistinguishable from it; the trenches themselves are 
about all left strictly sacred to the men. 


E have been so absorbed in the men's achievement (with rea- 
W son) that we have not yet fully taken in—have not indeed 
begun to take in the women's share, whose enormous reaction 
and influence on the future can only be gauged later. But this we 
can already say: even as the Allied manhood of Europe has for three 
years been fighting one battle for us, so the womanhood of Europe 
has been silently fighting another— for our womanhood, for all 
womanhood. АП the harm that has been done our cause here by 
women voting a “Keep us out of war" vote, by Miss Rankin, by those 
individuals who with a truly Teutonic lack of psychological percep- 
tion could think of nothing better (or worse) to do than picket a War 
President in war-time,—all this multiple mischief has been made up 
to us over and over by the superb conduct of the womanhood of 
Europe, who have everywhere given proof of fitness and capacity for 
citizenship, most especially by their sublime sense of public duty, given 
without thought of reward. It has been the unanswerable appeal to 
which the otherwise undefeated men of Europe have surrendered. 
Try to say, over there, a word of praise of men їо men, and every 
time you will have for answer— Oh, but our women—l" 


UR own opportunity Нез just: ahead: just ahead?—tt is here, 
О) for us to seize. If we can obtain the franchise here and now, 
by petition, by any means, well and good; it will help; if not, 

still we shall obtain it, and without petition, at the end of the war— 
and perforce. It will be impossible for American men to lag behind 
the men of Europe; not impossibly even of Germany. А Govern- 
ment in which women are not fully represented never looked so tragic- 
ally absurd as today, but we can and shall make it look more foolish 
yet as the women of Europe have done: we shall make it look so 


foolish that not even a Government will consent to go on looking like. 


that. Тһе vote is as certain to come as Peace itself—at last: but even 
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the vote, simple, fundamental, necessary item though it is, is not yet 


‘what is meant by war being woman's business, though it might con- 


ceivably prove worth a war to the world. Nor yet does our claim rest 
solely upon its being а human enterprise (inhumanly human) and 
our being human too: we carry it further still and rest upon nothing 
short of the ultimate. 

War, if there be а war, is woman's business primarily, second- 
arily, and so long as war shall last, for precisely that reason which has 
heretofore kept her and perhaps may always largely keep her out of 
the actual fighting, (not that I believe it; if there is another war, I 
believe women will fight side by side with men) ;— Because she is the 
conservator, and in so much the architect of the race; because as some 
biologists are fond of telling us,—she zs the race itself. If an over- 
statement, yet this will do to cover an essential fact. Better than any 
living being woman knows—should know—the value and the meaning 
of life; more than any other she is concerned with the uses to which 
it is put; before all others she should be swift to recognise what things 
alone then can make that gift of life worth having, worth keeping, 
worth giving up. 

It is platitude—all the great verities are platitudes—to say that 
every woman is an actual or potential mother, that maternity is for 
her the great fact. She is also the actual or potential wife; which 
means—the recipient of man's life as well, its conveyer down the 
ages through the mysterious twin vehicle of the body and the soul. 
And something of the miracle of each relation passes over into the 
other. Every well-married woman knows that, whatever else her 
marriage may be to her, it is also а second and more sublimated 
maternity; the better the marriage, the more surely she knows it; 
even the young girl dimly divines this. | 

'This twofold relation then, of wife and mother, woman sustains 
to the race, and by both these cut arteries she bleeds, through war. 
Moreover it is her peculiar distinction to perform upon herself the 
surgical act,—her primal, inescapable duty, as guardian of the racial 
trust, being to send her men to war. Light, compared with this, is 
any duty the soldier is called upon to face. i 

Pacifists and others have wasted a great deal of time and talk 
devising a way to end war; all the time the infallible way was in their 
hands. It only requires one more war—and it could be quite a little 
one—in which the women shall do the fighting and the men be kept 
at home. 'That would be the end. Хо race of men yet born could 
endure that species of fiery martyrdom: all that enables women is 
their long heritage of meek endurance. With time enough the human 
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mind can accustom itself to anything. Take the matter of physical 
suffering for example. 

We cannot look upon our men, our boys, going to possible death 
and very certain suffering without an emotion amounting to anguish; 
but a greater army of women every year—every woman who marries, 
— faces not impossible death and very certain suffering, the chance 
equivalent of a soldier’s wounds. This is of course no credit to the 
race, any more than war is a credit, but it is so. Апа we waste по 
emotion over it. Each individual family has its bad quarter of an 
hour—and that is all. And that ought to be all. We should no more 
keep out of marriage than out of а just war because of the suffering 
involved. Marriage we perceive to be right and necessary: the 
conscience of mankind united as never before in human history has 
decided that this war is right and necessary. Тһе die is cast, the duty 
clear: our men know their task and are preparing to accomplish it ir 
the measure required, even to that “last full measure." For they 
know—they have always been taught—that war is a man's business. 


OW about the women? How about us? Are we preparing an 
IH equal measure of devotion? Have we an equal perception that 
the war is ours—not vicariously, but actually? Have we 
learned —if not from our own souls, then from three years of observa- 
tion of Europe—that this is so, and why?—and are we preparing to 
do all our European sisters are doing, and then as much more as befits 
those who have had the benefit of those three additional years and of 
our originally greater freedom, initiative and fluency of life as 
women? What today does all that amount to for us! Upon the 
answer to these questions depends much of the welfare and perhaps 
tens of thousands of these incaleulably dear lives,—depends perhaps 
even the issue of the war itself, for a little thing may serve at the last 
to tip the scale either way. | 
We shall count for nothing, if we have not first of all grasped 
the role that belongs to us as the responsible guardians of the children 
of this great nation, big and little, and if we have not understood that 
we cannot delegate this responsibility to the men of the nation, how- 
ever fully we may and shall cooperate with them. That cooperation 
will be our first way of fulfilling our duty, but it eannot be our whole 
duty in itself; there will be many things which the women of America 


must feel even more responsible for than the men—by virtue of their, 
| Z 


quality as mothers. | 
Implicit in the situation is first of all the extension of that mater- 
nity to the race. The rudimentary woman does not, in peace-times, 
get consciously beyond her own family, as a rule: the highly devel- 
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oped woman does consciously, even in peace-times, and irrespective 
of whether she is the actual or merely the potential mother. And in 
war times all women feel alike everywhere without distinction. Мо 
woman in the Allied countries today but feels herself the mother of 
the entire Allied Army. There is nothing she would not do for any 
one of these her sons. She aches, literally, with their weariness and 
suffers their wounds: their day of répos rests her as no repose of her 
own ean do: their permission 15 а holiday for her. 

All this has been true in Europe now a long time. Тһе same 
beautiful extension of motherhood is coming to us too—to us Amer- 
jeans. Already we begin not only to talk of “our boys" but to feel 
them so: already our hearts beat with pride, or ache anticipatively, not 
merely for our own who are going, but for the own of others. This 
enlarging of our sympathies, this growing solidarity will be the first 
fine fruit of our common sacrifice, the first benediction on a whole 
people striving at any cost to do right. Мо need to say that it is 
a shame war should be required to bring this about: the simple fact is 
that war does bring it; our best hope—that after this war we may 
know how to hold what we thus gain. Needless to say that this devo- 
tion is not limited to women; men also look with dim eyes on the 
marching lines and say “Our boys” but nobody has ever needed argu- 
ment to prove that war was a man's business, whether he was fighting 
or not. There are plenty of men m every war who do not or cannot 
fight—or both. It still remains their war. 


OMAN, however, must necessarily look upon those marching 

W lines with a slightly different vision: to her man never quite 
grows up. But that special intimacy of hers with near-death 

and suffering and the long care which is the price of each of those 
marching lives, if it makes her more jealous of the preservation of 
what has cost so dear, should make her also more jealous for its 
highest ennoblement. She who best knows the law of Life should be 


the first to bow to its fulfilment. Once before she has offered herself 


o. 
> : 
x. Дара racial trust confided to it. But women do not fail. - Nowhere 
in any of the countries have they held back their men. It is certainly 
not American women who will be the first to do so. American women 
will send their men, as they have always done. 
It makes however a difference how we send them: whether they 
go with the knowledge that nothing else was thinkable to us, or go 
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—her life against a new human life: now it is that incredibly dearer 
life against the spiritual life of the human race;—another death, if 
necessary, for another birth. "To fail here is to fail altogether; to fail 


the sons one has borne and the men to whom one has borne them; 


fail one’s own womanhood and all womanhood, fail both the historic 
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with the weight upon them that we gave them grudgingly and would 
have kept them had we dared. We are not asked to give light- 
heartedly,—only high-heartedly. 
| What comes after? Two things: our continuing duty to those 
who have carried our hearts with them, and our duty to the Country 
at home, which is also а duty to them since upon the Country will 
depend their safety and well-being abroad; depend also the whole 
worth of their home-coming. 1% is а matter of honor for us that they 
shall not return to a worse America, but to one infinitely better; to a 
peace which shall at least not be ashamed to contrast itself with the 
war they leave. And only one who has been “оуег there" knows how 
large an obligation that implies. 

Our duty in both regards resolves itself under two heads—quite 
simply. First, we must see to it that nothing is left undone which we 
сап by any known means influence, to decrease avoidable hardships 
and perils, and to increase the efficiency which means a shorter, safer, 
more decisive war, with fewer lives sacrified. 

Second: it is our duty to see that а, decent world is kept at home, 
that the house is properly run in the absence of those who go and in 
the engrossed attention of those who remain; in short—to look after 
the children at home, not less but more effectively through what will 
be a time of great strain. And they are all our children—even to the 
men we shall have to cooperate with and keep up their duty. 

Nobody doubts that our men will do their best and utmost: 
being human they will occasionally err, and being men they will 
not doubt that they can run this war better than we. То a great 
extent they can. А paramount duty is for us to cheerfully recognise 
this fact and sinking all petty and personal issues, stand solidly with 
them, or “behind” them, that being, I believe, the preferred position 
for women in time of action. Very well: we will stand behind them. 
Never mind whether we think they have always been “fair” to us or 
not: we are before the larger issue now—of justice for a whole world. 
Sex antagonisms can now die a natural death;—it will be the first 
thing natural in their history. There is war enough in the world 
without addition. Enormous burdens are about to fall upon our men; 
they will need our sympathy, our cooperation, our support, our pa- 
tience—and sometimes our impatience too. 


HOUGH there is no danger they will run this war without us, 

| for the simple reason that they will find out before going far, 
as the men of Europe have found, that the thing cannot be done, 

yet it is almost certain they will attempt to do it,—calling upon us of 
course, for certain things,—when they want money raised or specific 
(Continued on page 825) | 
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` “WHEN I WAS A CHILD”: BY MARGARET 
` "wWIDDEMER ` ` 


HEN I was a child," 
You shall tell one day, 
Children, on these blackened fields 
Gallantly at play, 
“АШ the quiet sky _ 
Burst in death aflame; 
One day, I was young, 
Then . . . the Horror came.” 
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"RUN HOME AND TELL MOTHER THAT I AM A PRIS- 
ONER OF WAR WITH А CAN OF MILK,” FROM A DRAW- 
ING BY M. POULBOT, A NOTED FRENCH CARTOONIST. 
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"THAT'S HER HAND," FROM A DRAWING BY 
POULBOT, OF A CHILD WHOSE HAND HAD 
BEEN BLOWN OFF BY A GERMAN AEROPLANE. 
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"WITHOUT THAT MISERABLE 
TRESS WE COULD HAVE WON THE BAT- 
TLE,” FROM A DRAWING BY POULBOT. 


WAR CHILDREN: BY CHARLOTTE KELLOGG 
| Y Y of it was. А few days after the burning, people began 
S 4 M] to crawl back. They came from hiding-places in the 
5 hills, from near-by villages, from up and down the 

| f ? 
> e EB) beings are most extraordinarily adaptable: people were 
asked where they were living; no one could answer 
exactly, but all knew that they were living somewhere, somehow—in 

chimney! 

I was walking through a particularly devastated section, nothing 
but skeleton facades and ragged walls in sight, when suddenly from 
I pushed ahead to look around the other side of а wall, and there 
was а most incredible picture. In front of a low temporary building 
tucked in among the ruins, was a series of railed-in pens for children 
en-haired, lovely babies, all under four! Along the front carrying 
gaily painted cocks and cats and lions. That is the Belgium touch; 
no relief center is too discouraging to be at once transformed into 
and-white checked aprons. I let myself in, and they dashed for me, 
pulling my coat, hiding in the folds of my skirt, deciding at once that 
Т was а good horse. 
eyes and golden curls, ran over to me laughing and calling, “Madame, 
mon père est mort!” - “Madame, my father is dead, my father is 
dead, he was shot!” I covered my ears with my hands, then snatched 
thing, but the nurses stopped them. : Е 

They were brought by their mothers or friends before seven in 
the morning, to be taken care of until seven at night. They were 
then they were turned loose outside to play, or to be amused in various 
ways by the faithful nurses. They were weighed regularly, examined 
by a physician, and daily given the nourishing food provided by the 
the nineteen hundred creches or children's shelters in Belgium. But 
this creche was alone in its strange, tragic setting. 


Tem IN ANT was not entirely destroyed, but a great part 
river, to take up life where they had left it. Human 

the sheltered corner of a ruined room, perhaps in a cave, or beside a 
the midst of the devastation I heard the merry laughter of children. 
to play in. And there they were romping riotously—fifty-two gold- 
something cheering, even beautiful. The babies had on bright pink- 
Then happened a horrible thing. One of the tiniest, with blue 

her up and silenced her. - There were others ready to call the same 
bathed, their clothing was changed to a sort of simple uniform, and 
relief committee. In fact, they had the splendid care common to 
In the midst of utter ruin are swung the white cradles. In 


front of them, under the guardianship of gay cocks and lions, golden- 

haired babies are laughing and romping. Further on more ruins, 

desolation, silence! | “` 

From “Women of Belgiwm Turning Tragedy into Triumph." Courtesy of Funk $ Wagnalls. 
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5 NATIVE BERRIES 
XS FOR CHRISTMAS 


`. - GARDENS: HOW 
i TO PLANT YOUR 
` OWN XMAS DECO- 
RATIONS 


VERY Christ- 
mas eve, so the 
wise ones tell 
us, the Christ- 
child wanders 
over the earth 
| | and wherever 
He finds a bit of green on the 
lintel of a door or a tiny fir tree in 
the window He touches that house 
with His holy hand and blesses it. 
For the green wreath at the door 

is a sign that Не is remembered 
by the little children living within 
and that the parents of the little 
children believe in immortality, 

` because evergreen is nature’s 
promise of eternal life and man 


E) When the world seems to have 
| yielded to death, when ice. and 
—1 snow hide summer from our sight, 


| қ | when wintry winds blow spring - 
breezes from our remembrance, then certain trees like the fir, spruce 


and pine, certain shrubs like the laurel bay and manzanita, certain 
lowly plants like the checker-berry, wintergreen, ferns and mosses, 


loyally flaunt their green torches, waving them sturdily through the - 


time of doubt and disbelief, persistently proclaiming their belief in 
the immortality of life. — 0 Sec E 3 


displays it as a symbol of his faith. - 


THE CHRISTMAS GARDEN 


The custom of decorating our homes with evergreen branches, 
holly wreaths and bright berries no doubt survived from the old days 
when the early Christians used them as signs of their faith or when 
Druids attempted to lure sweet sylvan spirits into their homes by 
placing above their mantels bits of green from the forest so that the 
woodland spirits would feel at home and stay, blessing the homes by 
their presence. 

Тһе Christmas season is essentially a child's holiday, therefore 
older people if they are to enjoy it properly should throw off the 
disguise of age and enter into the spirit of it with the children. Тһе 
children's chief delight in the Christmas season is to help in deco- 
rating the house. ‘They want to go out to the hills in search of 
berries and green branches, to select their own little Christmas tree 
and help bring it home. "To them the fields are regions where won- 
derful creatures of delight abound. Behind every rock a funny 
gnome might be dodging, in every flower a fairy sleeps, Pan walks 
in shady lanes, mischievous goblins hide in tangled thickets and bright 
berries are jewels to be strung on chains for the Christmas tree or 
woven into wreaths for the windows. Is it not a pity for us to 
deprive ourselves of the happy child-like experience of gathering our 
own Christmas greens, by going to the florists and with a bit of 
silver order home stiff wreaths that we have had no part in weaving 
or buy expensive flowers that hold no Christmas spirit or touch our 
memories? .America is rich in material for Christmas decorations 
and yet it is impossible for the majority of people to go out to the 
fields and woods and return laden with branches and berries. Still 
many people сап have all that they need to make their house glow 
with symbols of everlasting life by planting in their gardens shrubs 
and vines native to our woods. | 


НЕВЕ is scarce а, garden in the whole of New England that 
 .eannot raise radiant branches of bitter-sweet. Nothing that 
money can buy is more beautiful over trellises or walls or climb- 

ing over shrubs than our own bitter-sweet, celastrus. ‘There are sev- 
eral varieties of this graceful vine which would be beautiful by reason 
of their shapely leaves even were it not for the bright orange berries 
which burst open at the first touch of frost, revealing three orange- 
red segments each containing one or more seeds. ‘These brilliant 
orange and red berries hang on the vines through the entire winter 
and make glorious pictures when half-hidden with fresh fallen snow. 
Тһе birds like bitter-sweet and so it is one of the plants recommended 
for planting in American gardens for the purpose of attracting birds. 
By a little care the berries will last six months or more as а decora- 
tion in rooms. ‘Twisted about baskets and arranged in vases they 


bring to а room a breezy sense of outdoor life. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GARDEN 


Every gardener should grow the high-bush blueberry (Vac- 
ciniwm). Тһе foliage is brilliant whether in its summer green or 
autumn tones of red and orange. Тһе berries often persist on 
branches through a winter and can always be depended upon to 
add color to Christmas decorations. Ilew or holly is a wonderfully 
ornamental woody plant, useful not only for its foliage but its attrac- 
tive red berries. They are mostly evergreen, with small spiny leaves 
and a berry-like drupe much in demand for Christmas wreaths and 
decoration of all kinds. АП the hollies grow best in rich soil and are 
to be had either by transplanting from wild places or from florists, 
who have introduced many excellent hardy varieties from England. 
The English holly is perhaps the greatest favorite because of its 
polished leaves and large berries. Ilex Amelanchier and Ilex Laevi- 
gata are dependable varieties that should be found growing in every 
garden, among the shrubs, at the base of the house or along the 
driveway. 


М our American woods are to be found many wonderfully beau- 
I tiful varieties of cormus or dogwood. "These graceful shrubs are 
among the first to let us know that spring has arrived and also 
to give warning of the coming of winter. Іп the spring every branch 
is tipped with а white star, in the fall every leaf turns red or orange 
or gold, in the winter every branch holds fruit, scarlet, purple or 
polished ebony. Some varieties such as Cornus Baileyi, C. Alba, 
C. Amorum, have an additional charm for garden-makers inasmuch 
as their fine branches are often blood red so that they form a network 
of color during а season when every particle of color is enhanced in 
value. Cornus Rugosa tints its branches а rich purple, Cornus 
Florida is perhaps the showiest of all in spring, for its flowers are 
snow white and it bears them in profusion. 
The Viburnums also are valuable shrubs, for their chief beauty 
is in the fall when the garden especially needs color, and unless win- 


. ter is severe their red, dark blue, or black berries surrounded by 


brilliant leaves will persist on branches full and luscious until the 
first of the year. After a heavy frost, however, the berries shrivel 
up, and though not so attractive they are nevertheless valuable 
because the birds will find them out and will depend upon them for 
their winter fare. Viburnwm-Opulus, V. Wrightii, and V. Dilata- 
tum are excellent and dependable varieties. One of the most beau- 
tiful of all the viburnums is the high-bush cranberry. The fruit 


hangs from the tip of the branches in great glowing clusters, spark- 


ling as rubies, but far more alive and conspicuous. The leaves turn 
wonderful colors: the berries are almost equal to the low-bush cran- 
berry in size and rival them in luscious transparency. This high- 
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SCARLET BERRIES OF 
BERBERIS SINENSIS 
ARE  PARTICULARLY 
BEAUTIFUL IN WINTER 
GARDENS: THE LEAVES 
ALSO TURN ALL 
SHADES OF BRONZE 
AND GOLD WHICH GIVE 
A PLEASING NOTE OF 
WARMTH, THOUGH 
COVERED WITH SNOW. 


DARK BLUE BERRIES 
OF HONEYSUCKLE, LON- 
ICERA DIOICA, PERSIST 
UPON THE VINES LONG 
AFTER THE LEAVES 
HAVE CRUMPLED UP AT 
THE TOUCH OF JACK 
FROST: THESE POL- 
ISHED BERRIES ARE AP- 
PRECIATED BY THE 
BIRDS AND THEY ARE 
ALSO EXTREMELY DEC- 
ORATIVE WHEN FOUND 
DRAPING AN OLD STONE 
WALL: THEY ARE NOT 
SO ORNAMENTAL FOR 
INTERIOR DECORA- 
TIONS, HOWEVER. 


| 
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BERBERIS THUNBER- 
GII AND B. VULGARIS 
ARE PERHAPS THE TWO 
MOST GENERALLY 
PLANTED “VARIETIES: 
BOTH THESE VARIETIES 
ARE CHIEFLY DESIRA- 
BLE FOR THEIR FRUITS 
WHICH HANG BRIGHT 
AND CHEERFUL 
THROUGHOUT THE 
WINTER, RATHER THAN 
FOR THEIR SPRING 
BLOSSOMS. 22 
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BERBERIS WHEN IN FRUIT 
AS SHOWN AT THE LEFT OR 
IN BLOSSOM AS SHOWN IN 
THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW IS 
EXTREMELY DECORATIVE: IT 
IS ONE OF THE MOST ORNA- 
MENTAL AND SATISFACTORY 
OF THE SHRUBS. 

ITS HARDY NATURE AND 
ITS ACCOMMODATING FORM 
MAKE IT ADAPTABLE TO GAR- 
DENS LARGE AND SMALL, 
THOSE THAT LIE FULL TO 
THE SUN OR ARE SHADED BY 
GREAT TREES: THOUGH 
THRIVING IN SHADE IT DOES 
ITS BEST OUT IN THE BRIGHT 
SUN, -SEEMINGLY NEEDING 
THE FULL RAYS OF LIGHT TO 
TINT ITS BERRIES. 


BLACK ALDER OR 
ILEX VERTICILLATA, 
РЕЕЕЕК5 MOIST 
GROUND: ІМ ITS 
NATIVE STATE IT 
CROWDS ABOUT THE 
BANKS OF LITTLE 
STREAMS AND HANGS 
ITS BERRIES FAR 
OVER THE RUSHING 
WATERS: IT SHOULD 
BE TRANSPLANTED IN 
THE FALL: THE SCAR- 
LET BERRIES ARE 
MUCH APPRECIATED 
AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
ENGLISH HOLLY BER- 


ORANGE-SCARLET CLUSTERS 
OF MOUNTAIN ASH OR SOR- 
BUS AMERICANA FORM BRIL- 
LIANT PATCHES OF COLOR 
AGAINST THE WINTER SKIES: 
THE LEAVES ALSO TURN 
BRILLIANT SHADES OF RED- 
COPPER AND BRONZE SO 
THAT THE TREE IS ESPECIAL- 
LY VALUABLE FOR WINTER 
GARDENS. 


PLANTED AMONG BERRY 
BEARING SHRUBS IT, BOTH IN 
HEIGHT AND COLOR BRINGS 
A WHOLE GROUP TO A CLI- 
MAX: IT IS EXTREMELY 
HARDY AND NOT PARTICULAR 
AS TO SOIL. 
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. THE WEST AS HOLLY 


ALL OVER THE 
DRY CANYONS OF 
CALIFORNIA, THE 
TOYON BERRY, 
SHOWN ABOVE, 
FLAMES LIKE GLOW- 
ING CAMP FIRES: IN 
ITS NATIVE STATE IT 
OFTEN ATTAINS А 
HEIGHT THAT GIVES 
IT RANK AMONG 
SMALL TREES, BUT 
WHEN CULTIVATED 
IT DOES NOT SPREAD 
ITS BRANCHES SO 
WIDE BUT INTENSI- 
FIES THE COLOR OF 
ITS BERRIES: IT IS 
USED THROUGHOUT 


IS IN ENGLAND. 


COTONEASTER GROWS IN FAVOR AS GARDENERS BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
DECORATIVE GRACE OF ITS LOW, PROSTRATE BRANCHES: IT IS PARTICULARLY ORNA- 
MENTAL IN ROCK GARDENS, FOR ITS BRIGHT RED FRUIT HELD HORIZONTALLY OUT 
ACROSS A PATH OR AGAINST A BOULDER FORMS A SPLASH OF COLOR NOT TO BE 
EXCELLED IN ANY WINTER LANDSCAPE, 
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bush cranberry or V. Americanwm will grow well anywhere through- 
out the New England states. V..Alnifoliwm or Wayfaring Tree, 
with its dark purple berries, is also exceedingly decorative up to the 
time of the first severe frost and is useful for the birds even after this. 

Lycium, the name given to a Rhamnus from Lycia better known 
as Matrimony vine or box thorn, is a vastly useful as well as orna- 
mental shrub. It is grown mostly for its scarlet fruits. Its blossom 
is not conspicuous but its rigid, arching or procumbent form, its 
attractive greyish-green leaves and its brilliant berries make it a 
favorite in every garden. It should be planted along driveways, 
at the edge of groves, about the foundation of a house, anywhere in 
fact when graceful, interesting form and color is desired to give 
variety to group planting. Тһе mountain ash, sorbus aucuparia, 
sometimes called the Rowan tree, with its delicate pinnate foliage, 
white flower and scarlet fruit can be used to lift a mixed planting 
of shrubs up to a striking climax of color. Its fruit remains bright 
throughout the winter and attracts birds from all the country about. 


OWN in the pine barrens of New Jersey is to be found the 
lovely wild smilax whose lapis lazuli berries persist for many 
months on the decoratively twisted branches, making the most 

charming of indoor decorations. Тһе Virginia creeper, Hedera, 
Ampelopsis Tricolor, Honeysuckle, and wild Clematis are all good 
berry-bearing vines. Опе of the loveliest of our plants suitable for 
winter gardens is the Mahonia. Its polished leaves, which turn rich 
red as winter approaches, and its lovely berries make it extremely 
valuable for house decoration. Callicarpa or Beauty Fruit is a shrub: ` 
bearing Шас, violet, or red fruit that should be more universally 
used. А number of our roses bear scarlet hips. Chief among these 
is the Multiflora rose, Wichuriana, Prairie and Rosa rugosa. 

Still another charming little shrub that adds interest to the fall 
or winter garden is Symphoricarpos or snowberry. ‘The snow white 
fruit hangs plump and fresh until the beginning of the new year, 
looking like fairy wands strung with pearls. Its cousin S. vulgare 
is much like it as far as leaf is concerned, but has not so graceful a 
form. 145 fruit is but a small pink berry, not at all decorative but 
extremely valuable as a winter food for the birds. = 

'The most popular perhaps of all the winter berry-bearing shrubs 
is the berberis. There are two varieties which are equally popular, 
B. vulgaris and Thunbergii. Berberis is invaluable for planting 
-along driveways, at the base of houses, against retaining walls, or 
used as a low hedge to separate property. It is interesting every 
- day in the year but its chief glory is during the winter when but few 
other shrubs are showing signs of life. There are two good privets 
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for winter usefulness, Armoor River privet and the Regal privet. 
These аге used mostly as hedges. For winter gardens near the sea 
coast the bayberry is invaluable. Its branches thickly studded with 
gray aromatie berries are extremely decorative when arranged in 
baskets or low vases. 

An ornamental shrub whose decorative fruit recommends it as 
a winter shrub of exceeding value is the Cotoneaster. ‘There are 
about forty species known to gardeners, most of them valuable for 
their conspicuous fruits instead of flowers. C. tomentosa, C. racemi- 
flora, C. integerima are quite hardy, and C. horizontalis, C. ad pressa, 
C. Dammeri апа C. microphylia are specially valuable because of 
their spreading or prostrate habit for rock gardens. Cotoneasters 
thrive in almost any well-drained garden, if there be sun enough to 
color their berries. We must not omit mention of that charming 
Christmas rose the Helleborus Niger. 


Г the West the flaming Toyon berry fills the canyons with scar- 


let at Christmas time and the Madrone hangs great clusters of 

brilliant fruit in the air, furnishing a Christmas table to thou- 
sands of birds. ‘Throughout California mistletoe is abundant, and 
Vancouveria with fronds like a maidenhair fern is found holding а 
spring green through the entire winter. Both East and West are 
rich in native azaleas, laurels and rhododendrons, which keep their 
leaves polished and bright no matter how deep the snow or bitter 
the winds. 

Every garden should be planted for winter effects, and though 
many of the bushes bear fruit which drops soon after the frost, many 


persist upon the branches in full beauty throughout the winter. - We 


have mentioned but a small proportion of the shrubs available for 
winter garden beauty, but all mentioned are hardy and thrive with 
very little care after once set out. They are beautiful in the spring 
as well as in the winter, for most of them blossom as early as the 
bulbs and are therefore doubly valuable to the garden-maker. A 
plant that will be the first to welcome spring, that will make bril- 


liant color in the fall, and provide berries for decorative use in the. 


house, and food for the birds brave enough to weather our winters, 


- surely should have first consideration among garden-makers. ` 
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“FOR UNTO YOU A CHILD IS BORN" 


“Come away oh human child 

To the waters and wild, 

With a Faery, hand in hand, 

For the world is more full of weeping than you can understand.” 
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NCE upon a time a little child was born in a lowly 
stable hard by an Inn. The stars shone bright that 
night, and angels sang, for the child brought a new 
understanding of love to the earth, and peace to 
troubled hearts. The wonder of this gift of love he 
brought was so great and the magic of his peace gave 
such joy to the world that the land where he was 

born, for all time, will be known as the Holy Land. The stupendous 

miracle of love is repeated every time a child is born, in every hut 
or palace in all the world. Our eyes have become blinded and our 
ears dulled by the jangles and ambitions of the world, so we do not 

see the holy radiance of the stars or hear the angels sing when a 

human child comes to laugh and play with us and teach us eternal 

wisdom. Surely there is joy in the world every time a child is born, 
but were it not for the yearly festival of Christmas we self-absorbed 
grown-ups might forget how holy a thing is the heart of a child, 
might forget how divine is the gift of a new life. | 
Every child carries a magic in its hand that drives away heart- 
ache, a wonder in its eyes that draws us back again to sweet faith, 

a trust in its heart that makes life a joyous experience. It is good 

for us to believe in the holiness of little children and to celebrate on 

Christmas day, the holiest feast of all the earth’s calendar, their one- 

ness with divinity. We should yield ourselves to the influence of the 

children, especially during the Christmas holidays. We should follow 
their trail to happiness, let them lead us to joys of the imagination 
that we have half or wholly forgotten. -We should be a child again. 
in spirit at least, go out to the woods and gather greens for the house 
decorations, fill stockings with mysterious lumpy treasures, carry bas- 
kets of good things to the poor, hang out sheaves of wheat for the 
birds, dress dollies, bake funny cookies and save our pennies to buy 
gifts for those we love. | | 

One of the divine mysteries is, that the more we give the more 
we have, the more we love the more we are loved. This holy mystery 
we have learned from little children, for nothing in the world causes 

a child's face to be more illumined with joy than to graciously accept 

Some seashell it picked up on the shore and thought beautiful, or 

some wild flower that seemed wonderful to it. Мо present that we 

can give that costs а huge sacrifice of money holds half the charm or 
lives longer in memory than the humble little gifts that children give 
us. It is the way they give it, and the love that goes with it, that 
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“FOR UNTO YOU A CHILD IS BORN” 


makes the gift of value. This is the spirit of giving that we have 


forgotten, among the many other child qualities it would be well if: 


we had treasured. 


F we are to give our children the same reverent love for Christ- 
mas that our parents gave us we must see to it that the lovely 
myths be kept fresh in their minds. Who does not remember 

the delicious thrill of -waiting at the fireplace on Christmas eve for 
the tinkle of reindeer bells, or the sound of the nimble hoofs of 
Dasher and Dancer and Dunder and Blitzen as they halt at the 
chimney of such good little boys and girls as ourselves! Our gift 
to children should be such delicious memories. We should help them 
to believe that fairies light the stars at night and that Kris Kringle 
receives the letters posted to him through the hand of father and 
mother. : 

A child's influence on life, as in art, is the most potent thing in 
the world. Through love of the child architecture was born, through 
теуегепсе of the holy child born at Bethlehem the greatest strides 
were made in art history, and palaces were built to preserve the spirit 
of love and worship radiating from the Madonns's face to the child 
in her arms. Every artist, even today, who throws aside the man's 
knowledge of the world, and enters into the consciousness of the child, 
puts into his painting something of immortality. 

N the five pictures that we are showing in this Christmas number 
are five different examples of the inspiration that children bring 
to those who love them. А little girl stopping m the doorway 

to give а backward glance at the garden glowing with sun-fairies, 
seems to be surrounded by a halo of light radiating from her own 
sweet young life. You ean see the belief of fairies in her eyes, and 


a fine gentleness as she communes with sweet spirits you cannot see. 


Tenderness and graciousness are seen m that soft unconscious pose, 


and every fineness in her character and her young body is brought 


out by the brilliant flashes and patches of-sun just back of her. This 
picture of Daniel Garber’s expresses that indescribable wonder that 
we always feel in the presence of living children.. "Тһе picture is one 
of extraordinary vigor and color and handled with a-most original 


-and memorable technique. It would seem to those who look at this 
-pieture that the artist must have caught his inspiration from a real ` 


little girl, and immortalized it for аз. We do not for a moment sup- 
pose that he “thought out" such a composition and hunted around for 
a little model that would give him а; chance to exercise his knowledge 
of color. We feel in it a sense of inspiration, not learned laws of 


 eomposition, and therefore it will linger in the memory when many 


other pietures have been forgotten. 
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“TANIS,” FROM А PAINT- 
ING BY DANIEL GARBER. 
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“THE SISTERS,’ FROM А 
PAINTING BY WM. HAWTHORNE, 
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“А HOLIDAY,” 
PAINTING BY E. POTTHAST. 
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*FOR UNTO YOU A CHILD IS BORN" 


Charles Hopkinson in his “Mother and Child" has also caught 
the sense of wonder that we often see on the face of little girls. How 
tenderly the mother steals a kiss of the little girl's eurls as she stands 
quietly to be dressed, yet is full of eager impatience to be away for 
new frolics out in the sunshine. The whole picture carries a sense of 
tenderness above mere knowledge of drawing and of technique. Once 
again the artist merges into the happy life of a little child. 

Jean McLane has given us as tender a Madonna as was ever 
painted by worshiping monks of old. This modern Madonna sitting 
in the sunlight, feeding the little child, seems a holy thing. It reminds 
us of the Christmas festivities that celebrate the wonder of childhood. 
It is the indescribable love that she somehow has put in this picture, 
the spirit of reverence that can only be explained by the fact that 
the artist saw the little child with the eyes of a mother. From spirit 
to spirit flows such a picture. It is not an illustration of art knowl- 
edge, as given through technique, composition and color juxtaposition. 

One feels tender mother love in the face of the elder little girl 
in the picture of the “Two Sisters" by William Hawthorne. We feel 
that the littlest girl has many times flown to her elder sister for help, 
for comfort, to be entertained and amused and played with. We feel 
that the older little girl must have taught the little one many wonder- 
ful things about flowers and birds and fairies and thus fixed upon her 
own sweet face the fancies she invented for the pleasure of the little 
one who believes in her. ; 2 

In all of these pictures we feel that sense of holiness that appeals 
to us so in children and is so often lacking in pictures and photo- 
graphs of them. - When the artist becomes engrossed in the science of 
his art, he gives us wonderful handling of color perhaps or memorable 
composition. But when the soul of the artist is touched by the un- 
conscious beauty of children and forgets himself in the wonder ex- 
pressed by the little ones, then we get such pictures. as these. They 
seem as holy to us as pietures of Saints and Madonnas hung m 
_ eloisters or upon the altar of Cathedrals. Instead, however, they will 
radiate their sweetness and exhale their influence in homes, bringing 
to those homes a sense of sacredness. - - i 

Photography has.given us many spontaneous episodes of child 
life, caught instantaneously so that self-consciousness is entirely ab- 
sent. At the beginning of the art of photography little children were 
made to look at а bird or some funny toy in order to fix attention 

` Jong enough for the camera to image the little face; so the photographs 
- were always stiff and formally posed. Art has given us a moment of 
child life when it is off guard as it were, and therefore gives us the 
most perfect moment of childhood. | 
269 
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THE DANCE, ITS PLACE IN LIFE: BY 
‚ WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


НАУЕ found true North Americans. А. woman of twenty- 
seven, a mother (with a mysterious man somewhere) and 
а girl-child with the calm and power of Joan—yes, of the 
Maid of Orleans come again. . . . I needed а change, 
` was tired of my house and my voice—close to the end of 
human interest—that morning as I set out for а walk up 
the shore of the Lake. On and on, I walked, until I came to the 
little girl on the shore. She was making a frowning man in clay. 
She asked me if I were “Тһе Crusader," but answered herself 
while I was hoping to fit the dimension of that fascinating title. She 
had decided that I wasn’t. . . . . North Americans—lI think of 
them so again and again—something great and calm and deep and 
beautiful, something arrived at last from all the fusion, en rapport 
with nature, children of the light, living and abiding constantly in the 
essences of sunlight, with the humor and certainty of Mother Earth 
about their ways—the cleanliness of earth and the sweetness of golden 
light in their house and minds. ==; 

Mind you, I had walked forth as one would wade out to sea in 
the path of the moon—actually yearning for a better land than this. 
xm There on the shore, after hours, was the child, her eyes turn- 
ing up to mine, putting me in to the enchantment of the wise, stilling 
hate and ennui. We had words together, the great awe of life steal- 
ing over me again after many days. Нет hand stretched forth to take 
me to her mother—this day called the Lonely Queen (they live in an 
enchanted story-book). == : - = 

A. climb to the top of the bluff and into the most fragrant and 
godly Lane, a low house in the distance in the shelter of beeches— 
the solitary and isolated beeches, sheltering а human house— built for 
sunshine long ago by a man of God, dwellng in the spirit of the 
woman. Many pages are needed for the lane and the house, the lawn 

- and the hives. . . . Before I breathe, let me get into the core of 
this inimitable pair that took me in—poor, but dining upon the perfect 
foods, so poor that they make and dye the lovely things they wear, a 
kind of holy handiwork everywhere, the perfume of summer in the 
_ house, and m the heart of it а deep-delved peace where broods a sort 
-of lustrous dream. . : : = : = ee 

The child is but seven—that is her body and brain are but seven. 
Her talk with her mother is the talk of a pair of immortals. . . . 
We had supper, wheat bread and butter, peaches, of the mother's 
‘canning—a last jar, she says, with comb honey for sweetening and 

` golden cream on top of that. Olympian repast, all miracles about us, 
Apollo just putting his steeds away, Vulcan smoking sombre and 
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wrathful in the distance. . . . Supper іп а true, hand-made house, 
at the head of a God-made portal to the Lake, in a grove of white 
beeches—lingering gold on the vines at the window, the murmur of the 
hives in the air, and these two mystic presences subduing their radi- 
ance to sit with me? 4 


НЕ pourstea. . . . "Theresa little can of tea that is opened 
the last thing after the table is spread. The room softly fills 
with the air of far Archipelagoes. Тһе little brass kettle begins 

to sing and the other hovers over it, a kind of sacred rite all this; then 
the dancing water is poured upon the leaves, and the roses of Ireland 
and France are in the room.  T'earoses—the daughters of poetry 
must have named them. 

. . . Still I am telling you about things—not about them. I 
thought I would write you what they are, yet the longer I sit here, the 
more testaments of their adorable lives appear, but their spirits draw 
farther apart. . . . I heard their voices below afterward. There 
was never а drone of talk where they were . . . sentences and 
silences, the myriad voices of evening stealing into the hushes between. 
- . . I must get down to earth again. I must begin with the grass 
and the shore and the magic which began when the child turned up to 
me from the frowning clay. ` 

I would like to report them moment by moment—to make you 
see, but there is а fixed purpose on this paper. Sitting apart from 
them the first night, I contemplated the North America of the future— 
a kind of dream that nestles within the dream of Whitman—the Great 
Companions, superb men апа women, the vastness of leisure, the 
structural verity of joy, the new dimension in the human mind, the 
new color and. redolence in the light that plays upon the teeming 

| world. Not for years have I been so near to the dithyrambic. ç 
I went out into the dusk and smoked a machine-made cigarette—not 
for worlds would I desecrate that room. І returned drowsy—opened 
the casement windows wide to the stars. Аз I put out the lights, the 
sense came to me that the little room was as fragrant and sweet as a 
new-woven basket. 


AW OKE to low singing. The room was gray and seemed to lift 
with me, and the walls to widen. It was as if I had caught the 

old house just waking from a sleep of its own. The phenomenon 

of the singing lived in my mind. I don't know the song, a rapid Ыха- 
like improvisation, possibly—two voices, hushed, but a vibration of 
clear liquid joy. I went to the window. The earth was still asleep— 
а, pearl-gray world of dripping trees in a kind of listening ecstacy— 
two beings below on the lawn, a lawn that was gray with dew. It was 
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like looking down upon a cloud from the Matterhorn. ‘These two 
beings—one in a veil of rose, one in a veil of gold—were dancing upon 
the cloud, dancing bare-armed and limbed, their voices interpreting 
some soft harmony that seemed to come from the break of day upon 
the sphere. 

It was not for me, yet I could not draw back from the vines. I 
brought only thankfulness to it—sharing the joy in the dim of a room, 
in the dim of a man's heart. Yet all I could contain came to me from 
the mother and child. Тһеу knelt in the grass, the song more hushed, 
bringing up to their faces and shoulders, hands that dripped with the 
holy distillations of the night—a wash in dew and day, their song a 
prayer, their dance a sacred rite. . . . І would have thought it 
the gift of dreams, but there was a starry track of deep green across 
the lawn, where their bare feet had broken the sheen of dew. 

5 І dwelt with souls—that was the truth. І sat at break- 
fast with souls, dew-washed, speaking to each other and to me, from 
that long road of life which we lose for a squalid byway when we put 
оп the garments of the world. . . . They talked again about what 
the birds hear m the morning. They said that what the birds sing is 
their interpretation of the great song of daybreak—that the earth does 
not meet her Lord Sun in silence. . . . Then І knew that the song 
I heard was their interpretation. Think of it—a child of seven eating 
buttered toast. 

And I knew that power is a Song that the singing of the kettle 
is the song of steam, that the inimitable Tsing of an electric burner, 
when the current first charges through, is the awakening song of steel 
and carbon to their native capacity and direction. The same is in the 
heart of a boy when he finds his task—the same is in the poem of a 
master and in the making of his poem. . . . These two hear it— 
the song of Mother Earth as the floods of light pour out and over her 
from the East. 


ERE was а mother who knew how to play. She had launched 
somehow into a sphere of her own making—doubtless having 
found life of the world insupportable. Т had thought much 

about bringing up the child, about unfolding the child, and here it was 
being worked out with brimming j Oy. . . . It was alltoo natural 
to be called education. It was nature. It was Liberation, rather— 
anew and higher meaning of naturalness. 

` I was almost afraid to speak to her when fragrant coffee had - 
called me below. The life here seemed so delicate and delightful that 
comments would bruise the fine form of it. . . . They played 
together—that was the point. Play is a liberation of force—great 
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play is ecstacy. Іп it one rises to the stillness of production, wherein 
one bathes in mystery and potency and all commonness is cleansed 
away. "Гһове who reach this stillness are the great beings of the world. 

When we finally open ourselves to any subject, we find intima- 
tions of it everywhere. I found presently that all the voices of the 
new age had designated the magic of the dance, Whitman, Carpenter 
and Nietzsche. 1% seems almost dull to declare that I do not refer 
now to the dance as it is taught and used and exploited as a social ac- 
complishment. In the dance which I delight to honor, the personality 
is subdued and quiescent, quite as absolutely as it is in all great mo- 
ments of production. One must give oneself to the poem or the song 
or the heroism. Music carries the sensitive soul into its own mystic 
region. А rhythm within answers to the external rhythm—the two 
meet and mate—the fusion is bewildering beauty. š 

As in all ereativeness, the first law is spontaneity, 

The great dancers of the future will hear their own music— 
possibly give voice to it as they give their body to the rhythm. There 
should be no exact interpretation of a song ог a sonata—at least, not 
until absolute genius interprets the exact figure of each tone-set. This 
1 impossible in a world of mutation. Therefore, one who establishes 
8 series of movements to accompany a certain harmony, misses the 
meaning of the divine improvisations which is the essential beauty of 
the new age dances. One should dance as freely as one called wpon 
to speak. Опе will neither speak nor dance greatly in premeditation 
or following any arbitrary form. 

The very tone of the voice is different and deeper when one is 
caught in the spirit of spontaneity. Тһе prime object of the new 
education which includes dancing, is to set the soul free. . 
Music is one of the master lures to lure forth the sleeping giant. 


NE night a stranger came to Stonestudy. She said she was 
() called to the way we were doing things, and that she hoped she 
had something to bring to us. . . . Тһе next morning at 
daybreak, down on the shore, I saw stars and circles of young women 
and girls folding and bending together, in exquisite tones of color and 
song. The stranger’s gift was the dance. Over night she had captured 
the young people, bringing them a new joy in the world. For two or 
three months she remained with us and has since established classes 
east and west—a life given to the message of beauty. With us her 
expression and magic has endured. 
There is no way more swift to merge in the universal, than by the 
response to music through movement. Not dancing, which is a re- 
sponse to time in music more than to rhythm, but the actual blotting 
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out of self, a spiritual exaltation which many religions have sought 
and few attained. 

The means is very simple; nothing strange or peculiar. It is the 
dropping of the human will so that the music may flow through. Then 
one does not move to the music; one is moved by it. The objective 
mind ceases to operate, and through the larger consciousness absolute 
beauty streams. The response to the music may be totally different 
with several pupils, but where the dancer is really lost to the objective 
world, the movement is always true and satisfying to those who watch. 
This is easy for those who are close to Nature and God, but it is fraught 
with difficulties for those who are over-mental or who have been terribly 
repressed. In many ways the will is man’s highest asset and it requires 
a supreme effort of the will itself to drop the objective consciousness. 
There is no higher prayer than this: “Thy will be done.” 

There is a technique of the dance to be sure, but it is designed 
only to free the body so that it may be a purer channel for the music, 
and to facilitate the effacement of self. Physical strength, agility, 
beauty, as mere beauty, are never sought, but only the revelation of 
eternal Harmony. | 

"There is rhythm throughout Nature. Man moves less gracefully 
than the higher mammals. Не has opposed his will to the law of the 
universe, for centuries abusing his ancient right, but through music 
he may realize again the harmony of all. 'The dancer is radiant with 
the splendor of the Infinite and there comes an ecstacy into the spirit, 
of those who witness the transfiguration—the hush that one feels only 
before the highest art and purest religion. 


. CERTAIN beautiful freedom and spontaneity are the result 
even of physical exercise. When to this is added communion 
with higher forces, the realization of such harmony as only a 
few of the greatest in high moments have known. It is reasonable to 
suppose that those who dance must bring back with them into every- 
day living something of the beauty of those exalted moments when 
they touch “the white radiance of eternity." Неге is natural educa- 
tion, natural religion—2 practical mysticism, the merging of self in 
E . the Infinite with a consequent fitness for daily living. Pupils fre- 
Hs quently speak of dancing their moods away. Radical changes of 
H character are effected. On the physical side, there is the same replen- 
ІН ishment due to the restoration of mental poise, from the loss of which 
Et . most physical disorders arise. 22224 c 
Th So the dancing of the new age is but a different form of con- 
{ templation and production, by which the soul becomes the creature, 
S BE for the time achieving that blessedness, which is above time and space, 
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and dwelling in that dimension, where goodness, beauty and truth are 
one. From an occult standpoint, the dance is the direct exercise to 
lift the “serpent force” of the human economy from the region of pain 
and imperfection, to the realm of tranquillity and power. 


ec? 


НЕ new dancing is “in the air." Like verse libre and all new 

age realizations and creations, its first essential is freedom. 

This is the meaning of the word Democracy—equality, libera- 
tion. The very spirit of all that is new demands freedom. The deeper 
one penetrates, the lovelier the folds of this marvelous conception. 
There is no title for friend or comrade, for child or lover—comparable 
to the assumption of equality. 

Equality—its power sings. It dances. When the last is said 
and done, we all want the same thing, if we really knew—goodness, 
beauty and truth, one at the top. There is joy in the fine new con- 
ception appearing now in all the arts—freedom first and last, even to 
lawlessness at first, but that will right itself more swiftly than smug- 
ness, which has had its agelong and hideous trial. . . . То me, the 
house in the beeches slowly unfolds it all—the mystery of the cosmie 
peasantry of the future—that fastidious poverty, that delieate plenty 
which was perfection. 'Those two mean the new dancing to me, and the 
new race beside. I have not dared to go again, because I build incor- 
rigible dreams, and this one especially is dear, but I recall often the 
loveliness of the mother. 2 | 

Her beauty had turned to loveliness. It had more than the mys- 
tie chiseling of sorrow—it had passion, it had humor... . . I feel 
the need of telling you from time to time that Г am not rhapsodizing; 
the need of reminding you how weathered and drab my mind had 
become— my disease, ennui, not inertia, when I went up the shore 
that day. She was lovely from every standard. She made one think 
of grapes and olives and laurel boughs. I thought her the sister of 
the child. АП about them was subtle, pervasive, ever changing tests 
of the power of the soul. 'The country people around did not think 


of her as extraordinary, much less beautiful. How much 18 revealed - 
in that? Loveliness requires certain vision, an interpretative spirit, | 


and thus is protected from the vulgar gaze. These good country 
people sometimes carry upon their faces and hands and persons the 


perfect picture-writing of waste and greed, of secret sins апа dream- 


less stolidity—and yet they are scandalized by this woman. It is all 
in that—that secret of my ennui, but she has cured me. You cannot 
imagine how sweetly it came to me—that she had utterly lost the 
sense that she was outcast. | | = 

A lamp burns at the door every evening. I don't suppose it is 
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seen three times a month—yet the lamp burns. . . . There's a big 
wooden Cross in the room where they sleep—the child led me to it 
—a mat of grass before it—kusa grass, who knows? . . . 
great Cross, much-worshipped, with spike-holes, the broken edges 
worn smooth. . . . Тһе child whispered to me that she had been 
brought (when she was too small to know) and placed on the mat 
at the foot of the cross for her mother to find; also that she came in 
the white clover time. 

. . . It is only this way—bit by bit—that I can make the 
pieture. I have never before been so disturbed by the sense of inade- 
quacy. I feel that one should not use the same instrumentation in 
writing these things that one has written with all his life—and then 
there's so much to say that one's mind is diffused like morning upon 
a cloud. 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT: BY MARY CAROLYN 
DAVIES | 


М the hay Maid Mary lay, 
Sweet and still and white. 
Gold and myrrh they brought to her 
And her child that night. 


(And the angels, sweet with mirth, 
Sang above them, “Реасе on earth.") 


Mary heard each shepherd's word, 
Stilly wondering. ` | 
Mary saw each look of awe, 
As they hailed their king. 


(And the angels sang again, : 
“Реасе on earth, good will to men m) 


Sore afraid, Maid Mary laid 
Her hand upon His cheek. 
Dread surmise was in her eyes, 

And she could not speak. 


(While they sang, and while He slept, | 
Little Mary turned and wept.) 
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THE SOLDIERS' CHRISTMAS TREE 


71DDLY mixed with the sterner business of war, there 
| have come to pass many new and beautiful chapters 
in Community enterprise. Starlike gleams of imagi- 
| nation decorate the works of the great relief organ- 
izations like heralds of new times. Shining among its 
thousand tasks, the American Red Cross has under- 

а taken to furnish a share in the Municipal Christmas 
Tree movement of nineteen seventeen by erecting in every army camp 
and cantonment in front of the Red Cross Ware House, a Christmas 
tree whose green branches and red and tinsel trimmings would speak 
greetings—J oyéux Noel—to the new military cities of thirty and 
forty thousand inhabitants. 

Since early in September the chapter work rooms in over three 
thousand cities and towns have been turning aside now and again 
from the rolling of bandages and the making of pads, have laid down 
the knitting needles and the gray and khaki balls of yarn, and let 
the scissors rest from cutting pajamas and bed shirts and bath-robes, 
to talk of the coming Christmas. By the middle of October National 
Headquarters at Washington had promised gladly to coóperate with 
the chapters in “a gift all round,” and alloted the number of pack- 
ages required to meet the numbers in the army and navy to the Man- 
agers of the fourteen divisions, who in turn indicated each chapter's 
share in furnishing the enticing bumps and lumps in the National 
Christmas stocking. The base work for the Christmas package is a 
khaki handkerchief. Оп it а pad of paper and envelopes for the 
letters that will warm the hearts back home as nothing else in the 
world can. And neatly piled on that a sheer good Christmas wish in 
the form of dried fruits and hard sweet chocolate, smokes to dream 
and meditate over, ginger, nuts and mouth organs, pencils, knives 
and mirrors, compasses, and puzzles, and the whole thing wrapped 
round with bright red ribbon, all gaily tied in cheery loops. 

"These will be distributed on Christmas day, and all through 
Christmas week the Red Cross Christmas Trees will stand, symbol 
-оҒ holiday, reminding the men that somewhere in Wyoming, Маше 
-and Louisiana, all up and down the country, the Red Cross is behind 


them. То many of the men, Community Christmas Trees will not: 


be new. "Гһе Tree of-Light in Madison Square is an old and happy 
story to most of the men at Yaphank, who saw it last year sparkle in 
the square of the sad benches under the tower clock, and heard the 
сатоПетв revive old songs and raise their voices in Arthur Farwell’s 
“Joy, Brothers, Joy" hymn. Syracuse, Detroit, Elkhart, Indiana,— 
dozens of cities have already experienced the quickenmg community 
spirit that these municipal festivities can bring. - 
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= haps have little incentive to work. --- == i 
Rich people are generous in opening their lovely gardens to the - 
publie. They enjoy giving pleasure to the passers-by and often take ` ` 
` particular care to make interesting vistas, that сап be seen from the 
street, through a gateway or over a wall. Such large gardens create — — 
-not only an appreciation of beauty in people but gives them a sense - 
. of теуегепсе for it, and this reverence fosters desire to care for and ` 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE АВТ: 


ILLUSTRATED BY RARE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


— 


— ARDENINCG has been called one of the most sensi- 
х tive of the fine arts, and the making of a garden as 
near as а man may get to the exercise of divine 
powers. ІҒ art be an expression of beauty, then 
81-1 gardenmaking should be ranked among the fine arts, 
С” (1 for gardens touch the imagination as surely as a pic- 
ч ture or а modeled figure. Garden photography is 
a branch of art which has advanced with rapid strides 
in America during the last few years. But a decade 
ago Ameriea had, properly speaking, no gardens, and therefore of 
course no paintings or photographs of them. "The most wonderful 


Tb 


| thing about America's gardens is the interest that has so swiftly 
pa Sprung up in gardenmaking as a fine art. 


s tremendous interest. in gardening has been brought about 
mainly through woman's effort, for women now-a-days tuck up their 
skirts, put gloves on their hands, and dig and plant and prune and 
water until they make a barren spot into a paradise of beauty. Every 


_ garden means a home. There are many homes that have not gardens 


about them, but whoever sees a garden knows that there is a home 
close by. Women know the value of beautiful places to live in-and 
they know that gardens cannot be made by turning the matter over 
to hirelings.. SS Se aS 

The show garden of a; rich man is not by any means simply a 
place to be enjoyed by himself, an expression of his pride. Its influ- 


ence is a far reaching and stimulating one. 4-15 something more ` 


than a personal belonging. ..It-is a national asset increasing the value ` 


and interest of the whole community. ` Such beautiful gardens are - 


great object lessons. Without them small gardenmakers would. рег-_ 


- protect beauty, so that they become a constructive, uplifting force for 

—ccmpelünenent nnd.sense of loveliness, =~ — == =~ = за а = 
``` These great gardens have performed another valuable service to - 

 . the arts; they have helped to turn photographers into artists, have: ` `: 
- lifted the mechanical science to the plane of the arts. This wonderful - 
_ service has lately been brought to our attention through a collection | 
Е —— 
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GARDEN PORTRAITS 


of garden photographs made by Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston. 
The history of Miss Johnston's experiments in garden photography 
reads like а story. Miss Johnston has always had a garden of her 
own to work in, so understands their ways. 

In Washington, where she first adopted photography as a pro- 
fession, her studio was built in her father's garden and the skylight 
was framed by wistaria and roses. Неге she made an international 
reputation in portraiture and illustrative work. Many celebrities, 
including Presidents and statesmen, passed in reviews before her 
camera. Having studied art in Paris in the Julien Academy, she 
later obtained her training in photographie technique in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Miss Johnston was one of the first to experiment 
with various methods of photography in natural colors. This innate 
love of color naturally led her into the field of garden photography, 
in which she has not only made a great success with the direct color 
processes such as Lumiére autochromes, but has applied an artistie 
massing of lights and shadows combined with a careful study of com- 
position to produce a true feeling of color in black and white prints. 


N recent years Miss Johnston has found even greater opportunity 
to indulge both her love of color and her feeling for the inter- 
pretation of color in monochrome through her photographs of 


the gardens of many of the famous estates in every section of Ње 


country from the East coast to the Pacific. — 


Through an organized effort of the members of the Southampton, 
Long Island, Garden Club, Miss Johnston's garden photographs were ` 
put into the form of lantern slides which she has since incorporated | 


in a series. of lectures on American Gardens, with colored slides. 
'T'his conscientious training, coupled with the sense of beauty that 

is “God’s best gift to man,” makes her quick to see the pictures ша 

garden and patient in getting them. Like all artists time means noth- 


ing to her when she is after a certain effect. She is content to follow | 


the sunlight-around the dial if necessary, waiting for-the proper rela- 


tion of shadow and sunlight, waiting for mists to roll away or else 
to form and wreathe the top of а mountain. : == 


- She studies the character of a garden as she would that of a 


person sitting for a portrait. She goes over and over the paths 
watching the garden under various aspects of dawn or noon-day, 


- morning or evening light, until she becomes aware of the personality 
of that garden. Therefore her work becomes in fact & portrait, not - 


a mechanical exposure. ` Garden photographs -she feels should be 


` viewed almost from a direct opposite standpoint from that of con- 


ventional photography. ` For the object of garden photographers 


"should. be to attain the feeling and to convey the sense of color, and . 
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GARDEN PORTRAITS 


not to clearly delineate every leaf and petal until it becomes hard and 
without atmosphere. 

Garden photography has not а wide field, the season is short, 
the hazards many, yet for that very reason it holds a charm for people 
possessed of patience and devoted to beauty, and those able to weather 
a disappointment cheerfully. Many times has Miss Johnston jour- 
neyed long and weary miles to а garden that according to the cal- 
endar should have been in perfect prime, only to find that a mis- 
chievous storm or scorching sun had passed over and destroyed its 
beauty. То catch a garden at its best becomes a game between pho- 
tographer and nature in which nature is generally victorious. 


i E are happy to be able to show a few examples of Miss 
W Johnston's garden photographs. One of her.ambitions is to 
show the gardens of one neighborhood to the garden-lovers 
of another, through magazines and lectures, and thus pass on informa- 
tion and inspiration. One of the photographs shows a little archway 
in “Gray Gardens, Easthampton, designed and created by Mrs. 
Robert C. Hill. Her little garden plot is but forty by seventy, but 
it lies under the dunes within sight and sound of the sea and there- 
fore had to be protected by high walls. "Тһе color scheme of this 
garden is gray and purple, the only exception being the bluish pink 
roses in their season and tea colored gladiolus, dahlias and roses. 
There are some Dorothy Perkins, purple clematis and hydrangeas 
in pastel shades of blue and pink. These shades against the gray 
walls, with vistas of blue sky and glowing sand dunes, make a rarely 
beautiful color picture. ‘The door in the little archway is mitas green 
and a blue.medallion is set above it. One feels in looking at this 
‘picture that the sea is near, that it is steeped in sunshine and that 
-fresh winds are blowing outside. Sao : | 
Another charming photograph is of the blue and white garden 
of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Herter at Easthampton. This garden lies 
` at the water front and the photograph shows a long, low flight of 
steps leading down to the boat landing. Moorish tiles in the fountain 
and tubs and an occasional Chinese blue jar, unrestrained riots of- 
white and purple asters, aguratums, hydrangeas, etc., against the sil-. 
ver-green willow trees and dark foliage of oaks, gives a shimmering 
sense of color that she has captured with rare art. - - = = = .- - .- 
` The blue garden of Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, Newport, was- 
designed by the Olmstead Brothers. In this garden are long grass ` 
paths, lily pools and iris beds, all grouped about four statues repre- 
` senting the four seasons, each-in a trellis niche overrun with Silver 
Moon roses. Delphiniums, Canterbury bells, Madonna lilies and blue 
` and white violets fill the garden with rifts of blue rivaling summer | 
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From a photograph by Frances B. Johnston 
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ph by Frances B. Johnston 


PATIO OF THE F. F. PEABODY HOME, SANTA BARBARA, CALI- 
FORNIA: POMPEIAN RED ON THE WALLS OF THE HOUSE AND TILE 
OF THE WALK CONTRASTING WITH THE GREEN OF LIVE OAKS 
CREATES A BRILLIANT PICTURE POSSIBLE ONLY TO CALIFORNIA 
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From a photograph by Frances B. Johnston Ç | Ж 


OUTDOOR SITTING ROOM DESIGNED BY MRS. CAMERON ROGERS 
FOR HER HOME AT SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA: AN INTER- 
ESTING TREATMENT IS GIVEN THE BASE OF THE LIVE OAK 
TREE: LA MARQUE ROSES HAVE COVERED THE CONCRETE WALL. 


From ° 
photographs + 
by Frances ~ 
B. Johnston, 


BLUE AND WHITE GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS. ALBERT 
HERTER, EASTHAMPTON, L. IL: AT THE HEAD OF THE 
FLIGHT OF STEPS LEADING TO THE BOAT LANDING 
IS А MOORISH PLANT JAR HOLDING BLUE HYDRANGEAS: 


CECIL BRUNNER ROSES BLOOMING IN THE GARDEN OF 
J. W. GILLESPIE, MONTECITO, WITH A BACKGROUND OF 
DARK ‘GREEN LIVE OAKS AND AMETHYST COLORED 
HILLS. 


From a photograph by Frances B. Johnston 


ROSES COVERING . 


BLUE AND WHITE GARDEN OF MRS. ARTHUR CUR- 
WITH SILVER MOON 
THE NICHE ENSHRINING THE GODDESS OF SPRING. 


TISS JAMES, NEWPORT, DESIGNED BY THE OLMSTEAD 


BROTHERS, 
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From a photograph by Frances 


B. Johnston 


SWIMMING-POOL OF MR. AND MRS. GEORGE 2 
O. KNAPP, MONTECITO, CALIFORNIA, WHICH 
MIRRORS TURQUOISE SKY AND PURPLE 
MOUNTAINS, FORMING A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 
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skies. In among the tall cedars, planted as a wind shield to the рат- 
den, are white syringas which dapple the deep green wall with white 
and fragrant stars. 

Another lovely Western garden is that of Mrs. Cameron Rogers 
at Santa Barbara, who took a wonderful old live oak as the center of 
interest and about it has built an outdoor living-room. Тһе concrete 
wall overrun with La Marque roses, and a low bench following in 
the main its contours, with floor of red brick, arched over with the 
kindly green of a live oak, makes a room as charming as any enclosed 
in the four walls of a house. The view of this garden shows treatment 
of the base of the tree. All about it are planted geraniums, ivies and 
ferns, and here and there primulas and cinerarias in pots. The hour 
at which this garden is in its fullest beauty is when the sun is high, 
sifting through the branches, dappling the pavement with quivermg 
spots of sun and shadow. This hour Miss Johnston waited for and 
got with memorable success. | 


НЕ gardens of California and those of the East have striking 
| contrasts іп color. Іп the West, gardens are built with masses 
7. of color against wall space, greensward or mountains. Always 
the idea is to mass flower color against flat walls in order to get the 
play of sunshine and shadow, which is as lovely as the flowers them- 
selves. One of Miss Johnston's photographs shows a huge mass of 
Cecil Brunner roses in full sunshine casting a dense shadow across the 
wide retaining wall. ‘These roses have for a background the rich 
green of a California live oak and the amethyst of distant hills. 
Still another California garden which her camera has made pos- 
sible for Easterners to enjoy is 2 bit of the patio of the F. F. Pea- 
body Estate, Santa Barbara. This garden is possible only in Cali- 
fornia, where sunlight is so blinding and forms such sparkling con- 
trasts to the shadow of trees and house walls that the eye feels no 
lack of flower color. In this garden the paths are of red tile, the 
porch and wall of the house a rich Pompeian red. ‘The interest of | 
the garden is centered in the ancient live oak which spreads its 
"branches shelteringly over ferns, palms and flowers. ‘The oak tree 
fosters everything that grows beneath it, nourishes and gives strength 
to every creeping thing about it. АЙ manner of plants thrive m tts 
neighborhood and gardens graced by its presence put forth their 
utmost beauty. ` 55 = = == 
-Miss Johnston has m this group of photographs given us the 
spirit that broods over Eastern as well as Western gardens. Vastly 
` different is the atmosphere of Atlantic and Pacific gardens, yet she 
has portrayed each for us in а way that brings out the native qualities 
of the two types of gardens possible to our beautiful America. - 
= == — == = | v 287 


THE PORTRAIT: BY EMERY POT- 
TLE 


НЕ hands of the Duchess di San Lorenzo were so blue 
and stiff with cold that she could no longer continue 
her work. Wrapped in a knitted gray shawl, her feet 
on a little wooden stool, she had for an hour or more 
been rolling spills—slim paper lances to serve in lieu 
of matches. The chilblains on her fingers had rendered 

her task very painful, but despite them she had accomplished 

the great bunch which bristled out of a copper bowl. With a 

shivering sigh she rose from her cramped position, but so clumsily 

that she upset the bowl of spills. 
“Good God of France!" a little old woman at the other end of 
the room cried fiercely, “what a stupid business!" 

The Duchess did not reply. Laboriously she picked up the scat- 
tered lances. When they were at last replaced she went to a window 
which looked down on a gloomy courtyard. She stood there absently 
staring up at the great gray sky of the Lombard plain. Below her 

— La Maria was washing the household linen at a water-butt supplied 
by a reluctant stream that trickled from the mouth of a granite lion's 
head set in the crumbling wall. She wondered ашу how Maria could 
endure the icy water. But the girl did not seem greatly to mind; 
indeed she sang occasionally in shrill dissonant snatches, or carried 
‘on in a high-pitched childish voice puerile conversations with Miccio, 
the cat, interspersed by loud giggling gusts of laughter. La Maria 
was a semplicione and on account of her witlessness was gladly hired 
out by her family to the Duchess for a very meagre wage. She was | 
the only servant of the house. ` The house itself stood alone, beyond 
the village, stately and sinister and вай. - — = 

_ The Duchess despondently turned away from the window. Нег 
gaze wandered numbly across the room to the little old woman who ` 
sat huddled on а low chair, her feet in a sheepskin sack. The chair 
was placed by a western window through which the January sun | 
| = - flickered with cruel candor over her warped and withered body. She. 

В — - .- was reading a French novel held close to her feeble eyes. It was- 
SS ` evidently of a salacious nature, for now and again she chuckled gloat- 

222 ingl. The yellow of-the book's bright cover and the jetty. blackness. ` 

— o of her dyed hair made repellent contrast to the sallow ravages in her ~~ 
i | -face and the rusty tones of her worn black woolen dress. This was | 


{ Sa - the Dowager Duchess di San Lorenzo. ——— - = x oru 
TUS = ` “Ноу old and ugly she is," thought the younger woman.dis- ` 
iH ES _ = passionately. “Almost eighty. "She's afraid to die, too. I don't blame 


` her. Ра be, too, if Га done all the awful things she's done.”- Un- 
consciously а tinge of admiration crept into her mind. “To see БЕ 
 "now-who'd ever imagine her as they say she was -once. - Oh, dear” = 
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THE PORTRAIT: A LOVE STORY 


"Madonna mia!” suddenly whined the Dowager. “What cold! 
Where is that idiot Maria? Why doesn’t she light the fire? Тһе sun 
is just going!" She screamed out hoarsely: “Ma-ri-i-i-aaa! Ma- 
riiii-a-aaa! 

"Maria is washing," the other replied patiently. “ГИ light it 
myself, but it is only half-past three. However, it is very cold today." 

"Curious, ny Anna, that after all these years you are not able 
to say a single thing in Italian without making a mistake," was the 
Dowager's irritable response. 

Anna flushed helplessly. In meek silence she knelt at the hearth 
to kindle the light wood beneath the slim charred logs laid in such 
fashion that two ends only might be consumed. | : 

“What devils these French are!" the old woman snickered as she 
pulled her chair close to the blaze and went on with her novel. 


UCHESS ANNA sat down opposite to her and took from ` 
a bag which hung on her chair some stockings to be darned. 
They were her husband’s—of fine silk and bright colors. For 
a considerable time neither of the two spoke again. Тһе book pres- 
ently fell from the Dowager's hands and she dozed. Тһе gray- and 
gloom of the winter twilight soon began hugely to shadow the room. 
It was a large vaulted salone of handsome proportions, bleak and 
dismantled. The stone pavement was quite bare. A few distorted 
ancestral portraits done in inferior eighteenth-century manner hung. 
askew on the walls. Such furniture as there was seemed doubly dis- | 
tasteful and vulgar by reason of the contrast of its mid-century medi- `` 
ocrity with the sullen dignity of the fine old room. Тһе two duchesses 
were as disparate, the one from the other, as the room from its furni- 
ture. The elder, despite her unseemly dilapidations, was here, inevit- 
ably, one could not but feel, an integral part; the younger an intruder. ` 
: Тһе discordant clatter of a bell in the court below and the cack- 
‘ling confusion of female voices which immediately ensued roused the 
occupants of the upper room. . -= | === - 
— “Who is that, Anna?” demanded the-Dowager alertly. “Look!” 
Anna stepped to the window. “It is Caterina," she unwillingly - 
announced.-— == SS шы сш сыы Е em 
- La Maria presently flung open the door. “Here is the Signora 
- Caterina,” she screamed excitedly. ees Se 
— А massive old woman waddled in with feigned exuberance. She ` 
wore a voluminous black cape that had-a collar of moth-eaten yellow 
fur. Her head was bare. A very wavy blue-black arrangement of- 
— false hair bound her brow, but the sparse strands at the back were 
 - grizzled gray. Jetty beads of eyes glittered traitorously out of the - ` ` 
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pouchy folds of her formless face. She was so fat and yet so unyield- 
ing that she gave the impression of being partially petrified. Нег 
greetings were pantingly profuse and syncophantic. She kissed both 
the women on the cheeks, complimenting them on their aspect of florid 
health. “О Donna Claudia! What pleasure!" 

“Well, Caterina, how goes it?" said the Dowager good-humour- 
edly. “Sit down by the fire." 

"Yes, I'm very well, thank you," Anna repeated nervously in 
answer to Caterina's effusive inquiries. She disengaged herself with 
awkward resentment from the Signora's embraces; for she cherished 


a secret hatred of her and sympathised with the peasants who called . 
‘her La Strega—the witch. 


Caterina was perfectly aware of the antagonism and never lost 
an opportunity of revenging herself. “О thanks to God!” she cried. 
“О that dear little American accent of Donna Annas!" She raised 
her eyes to the ceiling in sign of utter ravishment. “What a treasure 
of a daughter, Donna Claudia, always busy—spoiling her beauty: for 
the love of doing things for others!" 

“Of course; of course," interrupted Donna Claudia drily. “Have 
you brought the cards, Caterina?" 

Caterina giggled and patted a little soiled crocheted bag on her 
arm. “І know what my Donna Claudia likes.” 

“Атпа, pull up the table," commanded the Dowager eagerly, “апа 
light a eandle." 

In a moment the two old women were bent ravenously over.a 
dog-eared pack of Тагоссо cards. La, Caterina began deftly to dis- 
pose them on the table in mysterious arrangements, questioning the 


- ancient symbols with that mixture of humility and authority which 
seems always to characterise the diviner. They ceased to speak in | 


Italian, relapsing comfortably into the uncouth dialect of the Milanese. 

For a short while Anna watched them with a vague pitying con- 
tempt which even yet the habitual scene had never dissipated. “How 
fierce they look,” she thought, “in that candle light. Like two dread- 
ful birds. Oh, dear, how different people are.” > 


НЕ had a sudden tormenting sense of her hopeleas alienation 
from these people, from all they connoted. There floated into 


the sluggish current of her mind a memory.of winter evenings . 


in Fisherville, New York—her mother, a weak, beneficent woman, 
knitting socks in the restricted glow of a green-shaded kerosene lamp, 


© her gruff, kindly father reading the Fisherville Record by the roaring 


wood-stove, his shoeless feet on-an ottoman worked with pansies in 


` wool.—The warmth of it, this to her was its vividest quality.— My, 
| га like to get really w warm сз n she said to herself ЫЕ | 
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Anna at last put her work away and unobtrusively stole out of the 
room. She felt unaccountably lonely and the sight of the two old 
women over the cards aggravated her trouble. 

Maliciously they watched her go. 


OR eighteen years Annie Bings had been a duchess. It occurred 

F to her, rather disconcertingly, as she entered her bedroom, 
that, with the exception perhaps of the first year or two, in all 

that long time she had led a much lonelier life than people ordinarily 
lead. She considered this new-blown thought surprisedly yet unre- 
sentfully. “I suppose it just had to be like this,” she sighed. Stand- 
ing on the threshold of the chamber she let her wounded eyes wander 


. over its disheartening aspects—a narrow, lofty bleakness of stone and 


whitewash; an iron bed with a painted tin headpiece, and the necessary 
accompanying bits of furniture; a prie-dieu with an ivory crucifix 
above it. In regard to these latter pious adjuncts Anna was wont to 
admit timidly to herself that she had “never got used to them"—the 
enforced plunge from the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Fisher- 
ville into the pontifical complications of the Church of Rome being 
more than her natural simplicities could cope with.—The place was 
quite unadorned save for a few faded photographs of the Bings family 
which somehow seemed to render into banality what otherwise might 
have been austere. 

The Duchess passed quickly on to an inconsequent alcove, or 
closet, to which a short arched passage gave access. It was lighted 
clearly by a large window curtained in pale blue cotton. The walls 
were in the subdued tones of ancient plaster. There was an antique 


arm-chair which still bore the remnants of its original brocaded crim- ` 


son; and near it a little old square table with a candid glass of Christ- 
mas roses. On the space of wall opposite to the window, over the 
table, hung а somewhat bedimmed but beautiful old picture, the por- 
trait of a woman done richly in the Venetian manner. | | 2% 

In eontrast to the dingy glooms of the remainder of the house 
this unexpected retreat took on an amazing quality. One felt in- 
stinctively that here one was in a secret garden, as it were, where wist- 
fully flowered the single blossom of a cherished inner life. And as she 
seated herself in the once splendid chair, her gaze to the portrait, there 
emerged through the gently effacing twilight shadows a singular like- 
ness, however frail and illusory, between Annie Bings and the image 
of the pictured lady. ` — 

'The Duchess's eyes slowly suffused with tears, for the sense of 
Fisherville was оп her unaccountably. “Уез, I've seen some pretty 
lonesome days and some pretty bad ones,” she ruefully avowed. 
“Eighteen years——My! If I had it to do over again—l don't 
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know She questioned anew the portrait—'' But it’s all been like 
a story-book." She rose and fetched from her bed a blanket in which 
she wrapped herself. Тһе cold seemed to gnaw at her soul. “Like a 
story-book," she murmured. “Who’d ever have thought it!” 

Тһе re-invoked romance of her life enkindled momentarily in her 
dulled face a tiny glow of pride and wonder, and sacrifice. The in- 
duced flame briefly flickered. “Sometimes it just doesn't seem worth 
while going on with it,” she suddenly confessed in distress. “But 
what else is there to do?£—H ow funny life is!" 

The dusk rapidly closed in on her until presently she was almost 
indistinguishable—she and the beguiling portrait. There sat little 
Annie, Elijah Bing's daughter, born in Fisherville—a pale, meek, 
dejected woman of more than forty, her transitory youthful prettiness 
scarcely traceable now; a woman needy in body and spirit; lonely, 
neglected, childless, and in foreign land. And despite all this, because 
she was a duchess who bore a great Italian name, felt herself, as it 


- "were, a cup-bearer to gods, she had unflinchingly submitted to her 


buffetings, sustamed by her own ancestral Yankee courage and the 
glamoured quality of romance in her high destiny. 

“T ought to write a novel," she reflected as she rose to leave the 
room. “It’s all been funny enough. I hope that that old Caterina's 
gone." She gave a lost soft look at the — “I guess I couldn't 
have stood it, if I hadn't had you." 


ONNA CLAUDIA and Caterina were still over the cards, 
hawklike, m the sputter of the candle when Anna returned. 

"Money to the house!" declared. the sorceress, greedily 

clicking her tongue. “Тһе Queen of Cups, she's turned up seven times 


` . today. Money to the house, Donna Claudia! And ушу, that arrival 


of а stranger." 


“Meno Male,” ` grunted the Dowager. “It’s шш Со knows: 


we are rotting here in poverty. Do you hear that, Anna? Money | to 
the house!” 


Anna, crimson at the wounding implication, stammered & vague 
commonplace. 

“One would think you did not want money, * the other flung at 
her contemptuously. 

“Cut the cards, dearie, and I'll tell you what they hase for you,” 
said Caterina with honey on her tongue. 

` “Oh, I—for meat does not matter, Signora Cu n. for me," 

demurred Anna, . 

"Cut the cards, Anna! Do not be silly!” cried the Dowager 


sharply. 


“Hm,” muttered Caterima, s and rg with deft, 
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rapacious hands, “there is that stranger again! And a friend, too, 
dearie. Oh, a friend! Madonna Santa, a misfortune arrives! Oh, 
my poor little dear!—A stranger—and a friend—that will be the 
Duke, I should think—and a misfortune, mio Dio! See, I have done 
it three times—always the same.” 

“No money,” demanded Donna Claudia disappomtedly. 

“No, no money.” 

"Im used to misfortune,” Anna said quietly, lighting another 
candle and setting herself again to the darning of the bright silk socks. 

The two old women eyed her furtively without comment. After 
a short silence Caterina gathered up the cards and prepared for de- 
parture. “Always good news of our dear Duke, Donna Anna?” she 
inquired slyly amid her tumultuous farewells. 

“Yes, Signora Caterina, always good news.” 

“Thanks to God, dearie.” 

At last Caterina bowed herself stertorously away and again a cold, 
dreary silence settled over the room. Donna Claudia stared at the 
sulky fire with fierce avaricious eyes; Anna in the uncertain candle- 
light seemed more than usually bereft and burdened. 

“Why do you detest Caterina so, Anna?’ abruptly demanded 
the Dowager half an hour later. “She is a good old devil.” 

“I—I do not trust her, Mamma." Anna’s reply was reluctant 
and embarrassed. | 

“Trust her! What difference does that make? Neither do I. But 
you do not trust any of us, I suppose. "Too American for that, heh?" 

“Т trusted Cesare—once.” Anna spoke with a low quaver of- 
reproach. | lE 

Donna Claudia was truculent. “And why not? If he has made 
mistakes—and, my God, what husband has not!—Well, they were 
just mistakes. It is a wife's business to forgive." - : 

“І have forgiven.” | 

“But after poor little Ugo's death—O, how my Cesare adored 
that little one!—there has never been another,’ Donna Claudia tri- 
umphantly accused. 22522 

“Is it my fault?" -. = 

Anna's voice was such a quiver of raw pain that the old woman 
forebore abashed. “Не is not bad, my Cesare,” she deflected in | 
sudden senile tears. = ; 

` “No, he is not bad,” assented Anna hopelessly. 

There was no more talk between them until a new and portentous 
clatter in the court roused the dead house. Bells and voices—a man's, 
La Maria's pitched to screams, the thud of a portmanteau, quick 
light steps on the stairs. a 
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"Cesare comes!" cried the old woman, hurrying to the door in 
a turmoil of joy. 

Anna herself did not speak; mechanically she went on with her 
task, shrinking back into her chair. *I don't believe there's a thing 
in the house for his supper," she reflected uneasily. 


HE Duke di San Lorenzo still bore, at least for certain 

women, beguiling evidences of his reputation of bel homme. 

But for a considerable number of years this reputation had 
confused itself inextricably with a less agreeable one, the evidences 
of which, though by no means beguilingly, were likewise to be ob- 
served. Now at forty-five he no longer evoked the vivid young image 
of a proud sleek little black bull. His figure had fattened and 
coarsened into a portliness not devoid of atavistic dignity, nor had 
the quality of his lineage disappeared entirely from the debauched 
contours of his handsomely modelled face. The curling hair en brosse 
was little more than a thin gray grizzle, and there was a sallow puffi- 
ness about his eyelids and cheeks and his small ringed hands. But 
he bore himself with a dashing air of good-fellowship, which, accord- 
ing to the taste of the observer, accentuated or mitigated the mere- 
tricious dandyism of his attire; and he smiled charmingly. 

Tonight Cesare was in excellent humor. After the evening meal 
was finished, they gathered again in the salone which somehow for 
his effulgent presence seemed less vast and cold. Anna, glancing 
up now and again from her darning, eyed him reflectively as he played 
picquet with his mother. In the passage of the years with their blunt- 
ing recurrences of misfortune she had grown to consider her husband 
with an almost impersonal regard—a dispassionate spiritual dryness 
as it were, inherited from Elijah Bings. Of the bright wonder of 
him ee had so girlishly blinded her long ago there remained scarcely 
a flicker, 

“Т wonder why he has come?" she asked herself with no great 
curiosity. “Hes up to something. More money troubles, I suppose. 
Gambling. Well, he ean't.get any money out of me, that’s sure," 
her thoughts ran on unemotionally. “What you haven't got you can’t 
give. I guess Pa'd turn in his grave if he knew that money he'd 

hut serimped all his life for had been gambled away, every cent. It’s 
И lueky he couldn't get at what Ma left me or we'd all be in the poor- 
ar house by this time.—And if I hadn't come to Europe that summer 
$ with Ida Caulkins, I expect I'd have married somebody in Fisher- 
it ville and be there now, warm and comfortable.—He’s always been 
[à nice to me, even when he was doing the worst he could—and that's 
a good deal if you have got to live with a man till you die, or he 
does.—He keeps his looks still in a kind of way. How handsome he 
20 | 
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was when I first met him! It’s an awful thing for a girl to fall m 
love like that. You can’t help it. I never could see much beauty in 
falling in love. It's a funny thing how it takes you. Everything Ida 
found out about him was true, and I knew it way back in my head 
somewhere; but if she'd: proved that he was the original Bluebeard, 
I'd have gone right on and married him.—Well, here I ат!” Anna 
sighed softly over her reflections. 


‘“T ООК, mammina, what a good little wife," the Duke whee- 
| i dlingly interrupted his game. “She is always doing some- 
thing for her poor old Cesare." 

“and fourteen aces makes ninety-six,” pursued the old lady 
imperturbably, “and six makes a hundred and two. It is а rubicon, 
my treasure! You owe me fifty centesimi." 

He paid the coppers with a rich flourish and pushed back his 
chair. “Enough, О fortunate woman!” When he had lighted a 
fresh cigarette he assumed an attitude of confidential domesticity. 
“It is good to be at home,” he remarked with a florid emphasis. 

“Tf only you were always at home, my son,” fatuously reproached 
his mother. 

“Business, business, Mamma! And what a dreadful hole Milan 
is in the winter! Do you think I would stay there and leave my dear 
ones here alone if it were not necessary?” 

The note that Cesare struck was so discouragingly familiar to 
the two women that response seemed futile. They kept silence. 
Turning to Anna he said with affable casualness, “I met yesterday 
in Milan a compatriot of yours, my dear. A grand, rich one, per 
Dio! I told him that my wife was American and he was very pleased. 
As he likes old houses and everything antique I asked him to come 
in his automobile to see us. Who knows if he does not come one of 
these days.” He smiled guilelessly. 

His listeners instantly appraised the affectation. The Dowager’s 
thrilled mind flew to the fulsome predictions of La Caterina; she sat 
forward with catlike alertness. Anna stared at him with puzzled, 
uneasy eyes. “I don’t know why you should ask him here,” she said 
in English. *Y ou know how things are. We aren't able to do any- 
thing for him, anything nice. I can’t see why you should want people 
to—to see how poor we are.” 

“What is she saying?” cried Donna Claudia. 

*She says it is not good enough for him here,” laughed Cesare. 

Donna Claudia frowned blackly. “If a di San Lorenzo con- 
sents to receive an American,” she exclaimed with an intolerable 
hauteur, “the only possible question is the goodness of that Amer- 
ican.” 
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Anna shrunk meekly under the lash. Тһе Dowager had effectu- 
ally reminded her, however brutally, of her high calling. Nonetireless. 
her undaunted practicality continued to deal with the matter. “What 
is he up to?” was her keynote. “There’s nothing left in the house to 
sell but his mother and me—and I guess nobody’d buy us even for 
antiques,” she reflected while Cesare with adroitness pacified the 
bristling old lady. “My picture!" Тһе certitude of it cut straight 
into her. “He’s going to sell that!" A cold grim obstinacy— Elijah 
Bings—thrust forward her under-jaw. 

“I thought you would enjoy a little visit from a countryman, 
carina," the Duke went on, suave reproach in his voice. 

Anna did not answer, nor did she speak again until Donna Clau- 
dia, after a great many more or less unrequited demands in regard 
to the imminent rich stranger, took herself off to bed with her novel. 

“Well?” Anna interrogated sharply as soon as they were alone. 

Her husband gave her а compassionate look. “Роог Anna," he 
said; reaching toward her he patted her hand. 

She jerked away. “Т want to know why this man is coming 
here," she demanded rather breathlessly. 

“Т told you." 

“No, you didn’t. Atleast it wasn’t the truth." She had returned 
in English, too inwardly disturbed for Italian. “I guess you’ve still 
got pride enough not to let folks see just how poverty-stricken your 
family is without a pretty good reason. 

"You speak so fast I cannot understand you," he fretted, ill- 
at-ease. 

“If I can understand you, I guess you can understand me.—Are 
you in trouble again?. You hardly ever come here unless you are.’ 

“Why are you so hard on me?” he parried pathetically. 

"Any other woman in my place would have been a great deal 
harder on you than I.—1 wish you'd please tell me straight out with 
no more beating about the bush what the matter is. І5 it money. 


- again?"- 


The Duke sulked. "yes if you want to Го?” 
[1 “Мп ch? 2? у 

“T have had the bad luck of the devil lately. >= 

“How are you going to pay?” 

He gestured hopelessly. xem 
"You've taken all I ever had," she аја tartly. “Тһе house is 


practically empty. What are you expecting?" 


“It has been a deluge of misfortune this week, carina! if 
I cannot pay, they will—I shall have to run away > He wept f acilely, 
his есы Байкеме! to his eyes. 
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Anna was unmoved. “I can't help you." 

: He shot her a furtive glance. “You have always stood by me, 
O divinely, my angel of goodness! I am desperate. You can help 
--Аппа mia, help me!" 

“So it is my picture!” she exclaimed in sudden distress. 

"My poor child," he eagerly cajoled, “what do you want of 
that stupid old picture? I myself could never see anything in it. 
It is а great deal better to sell it—supposing of course that this silly 
old man would buy it—and amuse ourselves with the money. You 
and the Mamma and I, per Baccho! we could take a journey—Rome, 
perhaps, for the winter—who knows? and you would have pretty 
clothes and < 


ММА cut him short with a harsh laugh. “T m Rome with 
pretty clothes! Hmn! Cesare, it is no use going through all 

that again. We've talked the whole story out long ago. І 

know you, I know all about you—for you haven't left me one single 
bit of doubt. I don't complain especially. I guess, when you get 
into a situation you fairly cried to get into, the only thing а woman 
сап do is to shut her mouth and do the best she can—if she can't or 
won't get out. I could go now. I’ve got a thousand dollars a year 
left; and you can live pretty well on that in Fisherville. But I 
haven't gone. And I'm not going. And do you want to know why? 
Well, I'll tell you. When you married me you made me one of your 
family and as long as my money lasted you pretended I was as good 
as any of you; but when you'd gambled that away, you all snubbed 
me because Т was an American and my father was а farmer. You 
and your mother have treated me as if Т were a servant. But I 
haven't said anything. I’m your wife and Гуе got your name— 
which is а good deal better one than you deserve, too. If I should 
leave this house, your mother would starve. По you hear that! 
Starve! And just because you've given me your name, Га be 
ashamed to disgrace it by doing а mean action.—I don't expect you 
can understand—it doesn’t matter much if you don't—but I'm proud 
of being—not your wife, but а di San Lorenzo. Апа when we were 
married and you said— Anna, you сап have that picture for your 
own, for you look like her and she was a great duchess in our family’ 


--І--І nearly died of joy. Maybe I was a fool, but I did—Cesare, 


you haven't treated me very well. You've done about every mean 
thing à man could do to his wife—you've lied, and stolen, and gam- 
bled, and—and disgraced me, and carried on with dreadful women. 
I'm glad my boy died. I'd hate to have him see you—or be like you. 
“At first I felt terrible—you know. But when I saw how things 
were going, 1—1 was just glad.—Through it all I've looked at that 
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picture and—and got comfort. I felt she understood about me. She 
had a pretty poor time herself from all I can find out.—As long as 
you left me that picture, it seemed as if I could always have a sort of 
kindly feeling towards you.—I don't believe you're naturally bad. 
I just think you began wrong and weren't brought up right.—But 
now—if you take that picture, ГП--ГІ hate you—though I don't 
suppose you'll care if I do." Anna paused pantingly to catch her 
breath. Нег disarray of emotion was the more painful in that she 
was so unaccustomed to any show of it. 

Her husband regarded her with an amazement which, notwith- 
standing, he concealed under an air of profound contrition. “Mia 
poverina, mia poverina,” he murmured in a woeful tone, “O what a 
peast I am! О how right you are, mia poverina! О che bestia 
infame io!" 

"Cesare," she continued, distraught and piteous in her last ap- 
peal, “don’t sell it! Promise me! Do this one thing for me, if you've 
got the littlest drop of consideration for me—if you've got any self- 
E left. Гуе never asked much of you—T'll never ask anything 
a ain 25 

The Duke sobbed unrestrainedly. His utterances of remorseful 
despair were strangled and incoherent. But as Anna watched him 
there suddenly shriveled up in her and died the parched little hope 
she had tried to cherish. *O what a fool I've been!" she cried in her 
last bitter humiliation. “Lord God, what a fool!” Нег agitation 
congealed into a rigid weariness of body and heart. 

"But I—what is to become of me?" she heard him repeating 
in an abandon of self-pity. Нег silence emboldened him. “What 
forgiveness is there for me! And if there were, how little I merit it! 
Everything you have said is true, my God, too true! I would rather 
die than hurt you. And for me what is that picture? Му youth, 
the beautiful days of our courtship and marriage! You believe me 
all bad—I am not! Give me another chance!” The moving accents 
of his own pathos intoxieated him; he went on richly. “Anna, save 
me! That picture! Do you know what it is? It is a Titian! "There 
is no doubt of it. 'The other day in Milan when I was looking over 
some ancient records of our family, I suddenly ran across the whole 
history of it. He painted it m Florence. And he wrote a sonnet 
about that beautiful lady, too—it began—well, no matter, I have 
forgotten how it began. It is worth—Santo Dio, I have no idea how 
much! It wil make our fortunes—do you hear! Our fortunes! 
And, Anna, I swear to you on the tomb of our dead child that I 
shall lead an absolutely different life. Еуегу debt shall be paid. Хо 
more eards—no more wicked companions. We shall make this old 
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house beautiful again. We shall have an automobile. I shall leave 
that hell of Milan and live here always. You, dear, will be my duchess 
and live as befits you. We shall be happy—happy! Do you hear? 
I swear it to you on the tomb of our Ugo!” 

His wife regarded him in utter dejection. “You couldn’t do it. 
You—you’re no good, Cesare, no good. You're not even as good as 
I used to think.” 

He began anew his protestations but she silenced him with a 
dreary gesture. “I don’t believe it is a Titian. If it had been you'd 
have known it long ago and it would have been sold like everything 
else. You don’t dare swear it's a Titian on Ugo's grave! What's 
the use of lying to me now? It is too late. Maybe you'll sell it for 
enough to get you out of your troubles—so you can begin it all over 
again.” She rose painfully. “So you are going to sell it?” 

He eyed her sullenly. “О Dio, what a tiresome woman you are!" 
he muttered. 

Anna stood woodenly before him for a moment, staring in a 
vague fashion at the outer image of him. “I guess РП go to bed,” 
she said at last dully. “Good night.” 


ММА went straight through to the alcove where the portrait 
hung. She stood before it with an expressionless face, lifting 
her candle high that its light might fall full on the rich sub- 

dued canvas. Quite without movement she stood staring—dry, and 
hard, and pinched. Her mental processes were dry, and hard, and 
pinched, too. She was conscious of no very definite emotion—her 
thoughts were like a swirl of dead brown leaves in a gust of autumn 
wind. For a long time she stood there.—At last without a trace of 
tragic gesture she took from the pocket of her black sateen apron 
a pair of scissors, and climbing on the chair she slit the portrait 
to shreds. 

With a leaden, unfaltering step she left the room. She did not 
look back. . | 

“Т don't know what they'll do to me. I don't know what they'll 
do to me,” she kept repeating in a little dry voice, as she undressed 
and lay down shuddering with cold in her bed. “Т don't know what 
they'll do to me." Тһе words fell on the silence like tiny chips from 
а block of stone. She looked oddly like old Elijah Bings. 

But a long time after, in the icy blackness of her midnight room, 
little Annie began to sob—thick, gasping sobs of terrible loneliness 
and fear. ; 


“THE WAR BABIES’ CRADLE”: BY 
KATHARINE BUELL 


НЕ town of Y pres-was once a prosperous and pleasant 
place in which to live. When the sun rose over its 
spires and housetops, milk wagons from the country, 
carts filled with fruits and vegetables, and countrymen 
in their wooden shoes, came clattering over the cob- 
blestones toward the market-place, às they do in hun- 

dreds of other towns all over the world. Windows were 

thrown open to the morning breeze. Smoke began to curl 
up from the chimney-pots of many humble homes. Voices called 
to one another as the first laborers set out to work. Later children 
washed and in their clean aprons, started out to school just as 


children do in every town in America today. The boys and girls,. 


in their black aprons and clumsy shoes, trotted happily off, certain 
that upon their return they would find their mother in the doorway and 
а warm supper awaiting them. Nowhere in the world do parents love 


` their children more than in France and Belgium. 


Today there is not one brick remaining upon another in the whole 
town of Ypres. In the market-place, which is the great central square 
of the town, there stands a monument surrounded by flowers. Why 
these flowers have not been wiped out is one of the mysteries of the 
war, but they grow there alone, the only living thing. except a few sol- 
diers, who walk up and down, back and forth, in the whole town of 
Y pres. 

From hundreds of humble homes now laid in ruins the fathers 
have gone away to fight for their country, the mothers have been killed 
by wandering shells or died of overwork, over exposure and anxiety. 
Hundreds of these little children who were so happy a few short years 
ago are now being eared for, through the efforts of already overbur- 
dened French neighbors, and through the kindness of Americans, in 
the neighboring villages and in Calais. 


НЕМ the gigantie guns of the German army began their 
W first bombardment of this town where children had played in 
the streets, and happy families had sat around the hearth- 
stone, an old priest, a kindly old man known to every one m his parish, 
finding that his house was on fire and his church in flames and in immi- 
nent danger of collapsing, started to walk the long journey to Calais. 
As he started down the road, sorrowfully leaving behind him the 
ruins of а happy and useful life, he saw to his horror that other unfor- 
tunate people had gone before him. Ву the roadside, in the shadow 
of the walls, beside the trunks of ancient trees sat or lay the pathetic 
figures of many of the mothers of Y pres. Тһе first woman he came 
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From tiny Kodak photographs, taken at Calais by the Comptesse de Hemptinne 


DRILLING WITH THE NEW 
ALLY'S FLAG: А GROUP 
OF "CRADLE" CHILDREN 
AT CALAIS, FRANCE. 
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CHILDREN WHO LIVE 
IN THE ‘‘CRADLE.’’ 
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SHOWING ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THE 
HOME OF THE LITTLE BOY IN THE FRONT 
OF THE PICTURE. WHEN HE WAS FOUND 
BY THE GOOD PRIEST AND TAKEN ON TO 
THE WAR BABIES' CRADLE AT CALAIS: ALL 
THE CLOTHING HE HAD ON WAS A LITTLE 
PAIR OF SOCKS. 
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А SHELTER ARRANGED BY THE = 
COMPTESSE FOR THE BABIES f 
IN CASE OF AN AIR ATTACK. I 
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THE COMPTESSE'S LIT- 
TLE FRIENDS THROW- 
ING A KISS TO AMERICA. 


IN THE WAR BABIES’ 


CRADLE ARE ALL EXCELLENT WORKERS 
HELPING IN THE FIELDS TO BRING ABOUT 


THE CHILDREN 
A PLENTIFUL HARVEST. 


MAX, THE FAVORITE DOG 
OF THE COMPTESSE ре HEMP- 
TINNE, WHO HAS DONE MUCH 
FOR THE WAR BABIES' 
CRADLE AND WHO IS A GREAT 
FRIEND OF ALL THE LITTLE 
WAR BABIES. 


TWO OF THE LITTLEST 


OF THE 


"WAR BABIES." 


“ТНЕ WAR BABIES' CRADLE" 


to was the mother of Luzanne Berghe. Luzanne's mother had been 
sick in bed with typhoid fever when the bombardment began, and 
. although she was almost too ill to walk she had picked up her little 
daughter and started out. She had not gone far when a splinter from 
a wandering shell struck and killed her. Little Luzanne was not 
hurt, but sat beside her mother's body crying pitifully. "Тһе old priest, 
after making certain that the mother was dead, took the child by the 
hand and continued his way to Calais. 

Next his journey was halted when, a short distance away, he 
found a small girl sitting alone by the roadside. She was no more 
than a baby, too frightened to say more than “Mamma,” “Papa” and 
her own name. "Тһе old priest picked her up and once more they set 
out for Calais. Soon they found another child wounded by a shell. 
She joined the group. At a bend of the road they came upon a mother 
with two children. The mother was so ill that she had only a few hours 
to live. The old priest remained beside her until the end, when he 
added her two children to his group and again continued his journey. 
Later, they passed a group of children playing in the road, children 
too young to realize the awful thing that had befallen them. A 
woman passing by stopped and spoke to the priest, explaining that 
they were from a nearby village; that the father had gone to the war, 
and that the mother had been sent as a servant to Brussels. She begged 
the priest to take them with him, as there was no one to care for them. 
When the priest and his flock had almost reached the frontier, they 
found a dead woman lying by the road. In her arms was a child fast 
asleep, to whose dress was pinned her name and age. She also was 
added to the party and they went on their way to Calais. 


Further on they met a boy ten years old carrying his sister. The 


little girl had been wounded and the brother was trying to get her to 
'some older people who would take care of her. 

Finally, at a cross-roads, the party came upon three nuns kneeling 
in prayer before a wayside crucifix. ‘The old priest asked the nuns to 
come with him and care for his little flock of orphans. And so, during 
a long day of sad sights and breaking hearts, the band of children made 
their way to Calais.. = 


S night came on the devoted old priest left the children in the care 

| of the nuns and went out to find a shelter for the night. They 
Ж. found a stable filled with clean straw. Неге they were fur- 
nished some food by kind-hearted peasants who themselves had not 
enough to be sure of their next meal. They slept that night in the 
stable and started out in the morning. Each day found them a little 
nearer safety; each day found their little group increased in numbers 
until, when they finally reached the outskirts of the French town of 
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"THE WAR BABIES' CRADLE" 


Calais, they found an empty convent. "Гһе nuns wbo lived there had 

been sent away to some other part of France and the building was 

empty. Nothing could have rejoiced the three nuns and the kindly 

old priest more than such a home for their band of helpless orphans. 

нв night for the first time in many days the children slept in real 
eds. 

There today is the orphanage known to friends in America as 
The War Babbies’ Cradle. The Comtesse de Hemptinne, a brave and 
generous woman, a great lady of France and an organizer of courage 
and ability, is making a real home for an evergrowing group of Belgian 
children. Money for their daily bread is supplied by generous friends 
in France and America. Not long ago a box of dolls was sent to 
them from America. If the people who sent the dolls could have seen 
the joy on the faces of these pathetic babies as they received the first 
toys they had seen in months, they would have felt amply repaid even 
if the dolls had cost far more than they did. 

Not only are the children being cared for by Тһе War Babies' 
Cradle, but the work is being extended to include French and Belgian 
women whose homes have been destroyed and who expect soon to 
become mothers. Many of these women are the victims of war con- 
ditions. They are given shelter and comfort and care. Without such 
help the babies would be born on beds of straw in wretched huts. 
Such children have little enough chance in the world as it is, without 
the handicap of a sordid and unsanitary entrance into the world. 

Many thousands of friends in France and Атпегіса have sent a 
few dollars to make some particular mother happy when her child 
is born, and to save some little girl from the ills that come from not 
having enough to eat and no clothes to wear. The old convent is a 
happier place for children than many of the ruined homes in saddened 


Belgium. These boys and girls will some day grow up to be strong 


men and women, able to go back to their own country and help to 
rebuild it into а prosperous land. Some day the war will be over 
and when that day comes life must resume its normal course and every 
one of these children, whatever the accident of their birth, will be 
needed to make life happy again for those who have been less fortunate 
even than they in the face of the unspeakable horrors of war. · 


Атоп the Craffsmen 


TWO DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
HOUSES THAT CAN BE us 
FOR $3,000 


“ W T is possible," said a very wise man, 
"to build a plain cottage with such 
symmetry as to make fine palaces look 

cheap and vulgar"; but, alas, such sym- 

metry is not commonly encountered in 

America. The simplicity that borders so 

closely upon the sublime is at all times rare, 

whether in art, architecture, or person- 
ality. Our houses, like ourselves, are often 
complicated, intricate affairs, that express 
neither comfort, beauty nor repose, and are 

a burden and an anxiety instead of a haven 

of peace. This is all wrong. Part of the 

responsibility of this unfortunate condition 
is due to the people who consent to live in 
such inadequate houses, and part to the 
architects who design them. However, 
people are becoming dissatisfied with incon- 
venient arrangements of rooms, with fool- 
ishly ornate exteriors, and are demanding 
more practical working and living condi- 
tions. 

We have designed two little houses this 


JEN 


month totally different in character, to suit 
the ideals of different people. It is generally 
conceded that it requires more knowledge 
and greater art to design a simple thing than 
an elaborate one, whether it is a house 
to live in or clothing to wear. These two 
little houses we feel are good to look at and 
know them to be comfortable and con- 
venient to live in. We have so many requests 
for houses that could be built within 
$3,000.00 that we have limited ourselves in 
this issue to this moderate price. 

The first of the two is а two-bedroom 
house with a living and dining room in one. 
This house should be built of metal lath and 
stucco or hollow tile and stucco. To prevent 
a Бох-НКе appearance we have made the 
slope of the roof come down over the little 
entrance porch. This gives a broad base to 
the house and more grace to the upper part. 
The sloping of the roof across the corners 
of the bedrooms also adds a note of interest 
to the roof and helps break up the sense of 
a box. 

The first floor plans show a generous 
kitchen as is our custom to make this, the 
most important room in the house and a 
large living room and dining room in one 
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COMFORTABLE HOMES FOR $3,000 


TOUCHSTONE 
HOUSE: 
No. 15 
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with a fireplace and іп con- 
venient relation to the hall. The large room 
can be entered directly from the porch or 
through the hall. We have placed the stair- 
way and hall at the back of the house 
to save cost in building, to provide 
picturesque entrance and a convenient Ë 
artery from the kitchen to the front 
door. Тһе closets and range are put 
on the inside walls and the sink be- 
neath windows, giving the worker an 
abundance of light. Тһе ice box goes 
in the pantry and can be iced from the 
outside if desired. In the pantry is an 
inner closet to hold preserves, kitchen 
utensils or anything desired. Upstairs 
are two bedrooms, a hall and a small 
sewing room that could be connected 
with the master’s bedroom by an arch 
and thus form a recess of that room. 
By connecting the sewing room and 
bedroom with an arch it makes a con- 
venient place for a child to sleep. 
Plumbing of kitchen and bathroom 
are centered to save cost. 

We have estimated this house as possible 
to build for $3,000.00. The choice of 
material, whether hollow tile or metal lath 
and stucco, the price of the interior finish, 
whether pine or oak, the selection of roof- 
ing material whether shingle or tile, all 
make notable change in price. By choice of 
lighting fixtures, plumbing materials, size 
of the furnace or whether the basement be 
under the whole or part of the house would 
make considerable difference in price. With 
one arrangement the price would fall below 
$3,000.00, with another it would go a trifle 
above. 


FIRST FLOOR 


ИТД 
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TOUCHSTONE 


The outside of this house should be 
warmed a little instead of leaving it a 
cold gray cement. Any one of the creams, 
buffs, teas, or faun shades with a darker 
tone for the roof and trim would be suit- 
able. · We have shown in the elevation a 
little hedge running across the front of 
the house and down one side to form a 
small quiet garden by the side of the 
house. This little garden shown at the 
right of the picture could be made into 
a most charming feature. The little hedge 
running across the front also detracts 
from the height of the house and gives 
it broader base and a more shapely 
silhouette. 

Тһе second little house that we are E 
showing is a bungalow and though at 
, first thought the price should be lower 

than that of Touchstone House number 

fifteen, in reality it will cost slightly 
more. “his is because there is one more 
room in the house and also because the 
foundation and the roof expanse must be 


larger, also there are two chimneys. 0 hese 
points bring up the price of construction to 
approximately $3,200.00. А house without 
stairs is a great advantage over the one with | 
stairs according to some people's idea. 
Some people think it is much easier to do 
the housework when the rooms are all on 
one floor, others prefer the sleeping rooms 
lifted to the second: floor in order to get 
quietness and better sunlight and air. For 
this reason we have approached the matter 
of a small inexpensive house from both 
standpoints. E 
The floor plan shows living and dining 
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=| r= room separated and the two bedrooms 

| i С ; given a measure of quietness by plac- 

; Jee, ing them on the opposite side of the 

| 5 hall. The bathroom is near the kitchen, 

О which concentrates the plumbing. Each 

room is provided with an abundance 

of windows and closets. Because 

everyone wishes a coat closet near the 

door we have put one in such a way 

that it cuts off a little bit of the porch. 

In the space left from one side of the 

closet to the end of the porch we have 

built in a seat which makes a pleasing 
and convenient feature. 

In a house as small as this one the 
colors of the exterior should be 
harmonious instead of contrasting. It 
could be built of shingles or clapboards 
and should be stained rather than 
painted because the less conspicuous 
it is the better for its general effect. 
Any of the tones of gray bitten in by 
acids or stained with any of the good 
stains on the market would be most 
suitable especially if built down on 
the sand dunes. It built on the sand 
dunes the colors could be chosen to 
harmonize with the color of the sand. 
For instance light buffs and gray- 

cen trim or else different shades of 
light and dark cream. If built among 
trees then use different browns or the 
right greens. 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE 


POETS OF THE PEOPLE: SARA 
TEASDALE, THE FIRST OF 
THE SERIES: BY MARGUERITE 
WILKINSON 


ATURE must always seem inco- 
N herent because her beauty is unut- 

terable, but art is coherent because 
it is utterance. A daisy is incommunicable, 
but a poem about a daisy, because it is more 
than the daisy and also less, is a communica- 
tion. The poem is more than the flower be- 
cause it is the response of an individual hu- 
man soul. It is less because the maker of it 
must choose to celebrate a salient quality 
of the flower, or that in it which tallies with 
his own mood, neglecting, or perhaps never 
feeling and knowing, the rest of the 
romance that is the story of the flower. By 
his choice of details and by his use of them 
to express his own emotion the poet clothes 
a soul of meaning in a new body of beauty 
which may retain life for centuries after he 
and the daisy have returned to the dust. 
And that, briefly, is the story of the dif- 
ference between art and nature, between 
the thing which grows and dies and the 
thing which is created. Each in its own 
way transcends the glories of the other. 

Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of 
art, the result of the fact that the artist 
may make his choice of details and use his 
emotion in either one of two ways. The 
poet may see in the daisy what only a 
few others with experiences much like his 
own, with sophisticated taste and the culture 
of his period can see in a daisy; and he may 
feel an emotion which is exotic and 
peculiar, which most of mankind can not 
share with him and would not easily or 
willingly associate with the daisy. If his 
selection of details for his composition and 
his emotional use of materials are of this 
sort, he is a poet of the intellectuals, of a 
period, of the schools. He is probably very 
clever. He may be brilliant. But it is more 
than probable that he is not great. 

But, on the other hand, a poet may find 
in the daisy an experience which is his own 
personally and is nevertheless universal, a 
mood not too remote from the common 
experiences of life that come to all of us. 
And he may so select his details and use his 
emotion that the poem will tally with birth 
and growth and love and death, with the 
rhythms of winds and seas and marching 
feet. He may build his tower of beauty all 
the way from the common earth of man's 
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feelings to the heaven of fine artistry. In- 
deed he must do this if he is to share the 
popular consciousness and be shared by it 
without loss or compromise. And if he does 
this he is following, even though it be 
humbly and at a distance, in the steps of 
such mighty folks as Homer and David and 
Shakespeare and Goethe. A few will learn 
him first and it may be that others will come 
to him slowly, but eventually he will belong 
to many nations and ages. For he is a poet 
of the people. 

Poetry, which nobly shares the popular 
consciousness of life always has its own 
natural and inevitable manner, a certain 
verve and nonchalance that belongs to 
nature and to life. And this manner is more 
than technique as the powerfully felt truth 
of the poem is more than literal statement. 
Perhaps this manner is really the result of 
the fact that the poem has been powerfully 
and truthfully felt. At any rate, wherever 
it exists it tends to stamp itself upon the 
memory. Whether it is a simple folk song 
or ballad shared with the assured vitality 
of Vachel Lindsay, a great narrative poem 
like John Masefield’s story of Dauber, or 
one of Sara Teasdale’s quiet, inimitable 
lyrics, always it goes ringing and singing 


POETS OF THE PEOPLE 


through the days and nights, irresistible, 
refusing to be forgotten. It is alive. The 
poet who made it is a poet of the. people. | 
Теп years ago very little poetry of this 
kind was being written and published in 
this country. Our poets were academic and 
imitative versifiers, content, for the most 
part, with the graven images of art and 
forgetful of the living divinity. But since 
that time we have heard voices worthy of 
our times and of democracy, voices not 
afraid to speak and sing for the race, for 
nature and for life. These are our poets 
of the people, and, even in these times of 
tension and pain, we should not be unmind- 
ful of their singing. For this reason THE 
ToucHsTONE will publish every month an 
article about a contemporary poet in whom 
we believe, who is, in a real and praise- 
worthy sense, a poet of the people. 


SARA TEASDALE, AMERICAN POET 


INCE the beginning of. time women 
S have loved men, and, through their 
love, have known emotions of innumerable 
tones and flavors. They have shared the 
rapture of the morning stars singing to- 
gether and they have tasted the bitterness 
of the bitter waters of Marah. Men, also, 
after their own fashion, have loved women. 
And the men who have been poets have 
made the love of man for woman com- 
municable and immortal, by singing, with 
powerful emotional honesty, the thing 
which was in their hearts. But, until very 
recently, the conventions of an androcentric 
culture have imposed upon women a 
spiritual bondage of reserve, indirection 
and disguise, from which only great genius 
or unusual daring could set them free. 
Therefore, all too often, women have been 
content to dramatize masculine emotions in 
their songs, or to give us such songs as they 
have supposed would be expected of them. 
Lyrics made in this way must necessarily 
lack sincerity and vitality. And that is why 
few fine lyrics by women are to be found 
in English literature before the days of 
Christina Rossetti and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 

But the day of this bondage has gone by, 
we hope forever, and in our own time, and 
especially in the past decade, a number of 
women here and across the water have sung 
with competent sincerity the love of woman 
for man. Preeminent among them is Sara 
Teasdale, whose whole philosophy of poetry 
is a philosophy of fidelity to the truth as it 
is felt. 


— ar 


Sara Teasdale (Mrs. Ernst Filsinger) 
believes that the poet who will report him- 
self truly to the world can hardly fail, if he 
be in any real sense a poet, to give the 
world, sooner or later, poetry of un- 
questioned excellence. She believes that the 
worst of all artistic immoralities is to say 
in a lyric something which has not been felt 
in the heart. The actual words of a lyric, 
the statements made in it may be based 


upon a fancy or fiction, but the thing that ` 


is felt in it—that must be true. Otherwise 
it will never ring true. Otherwise it will 
never achieve that certain and insistent 
quality that claims the allegiance of man- 
kind and makes it not only unique but 
universal. 

Sara Teasdale has been true to her 
philosophy. She has been emotionally 
honest. She has keenly felt the things all 
women feel and she has given her emotions 
a true form and significance. "Therefore 
her little songs, with their often wistful and 
sometimes exultant beauty, are cherished by 
lovers of poetry wherever English is spoken. 
And, although her work has only been in 
general circulation for about ten years, 
many of her poems have already been 
translated into other languages. It is not 
too much, I think, to claim that her best 
lyrics have the indefinable and inevitable 
manner which belongs to poetry that lives. 

She loves to voice her interest in woman's 
life. Many of her poems, especially the 
earlier ones, express a whimsical coquetry 
that is delightfully feminine, instinct with 
the innocent inherited wisdoms of girlhood. 
This coquetry gives charm to such poems 
as "Four Winds," wherein she says, ` 


“When thou art more cruel than he, 
Then will love be kind to thee." 


and to her poem “Тһе Flight" with its 
refrain, 


*But what if I heard my first love calling 
me once тоге?” š . 


It persists with pleasing insouciance in two 
little quatrains called "Love Me" and in 
two others that make a poem called “Тһе 
Look." It is an essential part of the delicate 
pathos of “Тһе Song for Colin"— 


"Pierrot laid down his lute to weep, 
And sighed, ‘She sings for те’ 
But Colin slept a careless sleep 
Beneath an apple tree." 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE 


In other poems we find much more than 
this coquetry in the revelation of girlhood. 
The inward reaching of a woman’s spirit 
to that which she does not yet know, the 
mystical and undefined longing for fulfill- 
ment, like the longing of the branch for bud 
and blossom, these also belong to youth, and 
these she has expressed in poems like “Twi- 
light," “А Winter Night" and "Spring 
Night" which voices it most exquisitely. 


` “Why am I crying after love 


With youth, a singing voice and eyes 
То take earth's wonder with surprise?" 


If this were all it would not be enough. 
But her poems of the finding of love never 
lack warmth and dignity. They do not stag- 
ger through metrical sloughs of sentiment- 
ality. And if they lack the elemental vigor 
that has thrilled and shaken our souls in 
the best love poetry written by men, they 


. have, nevertheless, a certain glowing depth 


which is always a part of the love and the 
constancy of woman. Those who would find 
this have only to read such poems as "The 
Kiss." Itis most naive, but most womanly. 


"Before you kissed me only winds of 
heaven 
Had kissed me, and the tenderness of 
rain— 
Now you have come, how can I care for 
kisses 
Like theirs again? 


I am my love's and he is mine forever, 
Sealed with a seal and safe forever- 
more— 
Think you that I could let a beggar enter 
Where a king stood before?" 


Perhaps her poem “І Would Live In 
Your Love" brings her as near as any of 
her poems to the ancient racial significance 
of the love of woman for man,—it is short, 
poignant, quite perfect in its way. 


“Т would live in your love as the sea-grasses 

live in the sea, 

Borne up by each wave as it passes, drawn 
down by each wave that recedes; 

I would empty my soul of the dreams that 
have gathered in me, 

I would beat with your heart as it beats, 
I would follow your soul as it leads." 


But to my way of thinking, the noblest 
and most satisfying of all her poems of love 
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is one quite recently written in the incom- 
parable Sapphic rhythm. In it love has be- 
come a light for the spirit in the ancient and 
eternal quest for the ultimate beauty and 
truth in the universe. 


THE LAMP 


If I can bear your love like а lamp before 
me, 
When I go down the long steep Road of 
darkness, 
I shall not fear the everlasting shadows, 
Nor cry in terror. 


If I can find out God, then I shall find Him, 
If none can find Him, then I shall sleep 
soundly, 
Knowing how well on earth your love suf- 
ficed me, 
A lamp in darkness. 


This brief reechoing lyric says more than 
words of mine can say of the delicately 
woven beauty, the quiet but shimmering 
colors of Sara Teasdale's work. The strands 
of it are not rough and robust. Тһе hues 
of it shade into no strident scarlet, no flar- 
ing orange or green. But slender things 
are often strong things, small things are 
sometimes great. And these little vari- 
colored lyrics show that she has felt 
poignantly, has shared the prescient and 
oracular moods of womanhood, and has ex- 
pressed them with a warmth and intimacy 
not incompatible with fine artistic restraint. 
She has chosen for hér poems only such 
symbols and images as are natural and rele- 
vant, avoiding those which are striking and 
sensational. She is never that most detest- 
able of all pseudo-artists, the clever poet. 
She uses language simple enough for great 
and venerable uses. She gives 115 melodies 
quiet and cool and clean-flowing, the ap- 
propriate accompaniment of her moods and 
meanings. Апа thus she has earned the 
right to be named among us as an American 
poet of the people. 


. Editor's Note:—Sara Teasdale, Mrs. Filsinger, 
is the author of five books. Her first book, "Son- 
nets to Duse" has not been considered in the 
preparation of this article. Тһе books in which 
the reader can find the poems here mentioned or 
quoted are, *Helen Of Troy And Other Poems" 
(Putnam), “Rivers To The Sea" (Manilan; 
and “Love Songs” (Macmillan) which is new this 
season. ` Нег fifth book, also just published, is an 
excellent anthology of a hundred love poems 

other women, It is called “Тһе Answering Voice" 


(Houghton Mifflin). 


ANTIQUE HOOKED RUGS 
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HOOKED RUGS: THEIR HIS- 
TORY AND PLACE AMONG 
MODERN CRAFT WORK 


HE cubists, if they have done noth- 
ing else for art, have at least brought 


back a sense of color and given us 
a new appreciation of the values of primi- 
tive colors used simply as a child uses 
them. In Colonial days, as far back as the 
seventeenth. century, the women began to 
feel the need of enlightening their drab, 
suppressed,  Puritanical existence with 
bright colors. It was not seemly for them 
to deck themselves in gay colors, flowers on 
their hats, ribbons in their hair, so they 
ornamented their homes in any way that lay 
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ANTIQUE HOOKED RUG, PROPERTY OF MISS 
MABELLE F. LANE, OF А LITTLE OLD HOUSE 
IN ITS FLOWER GARDEN: COLORS ARE REDS, 
WHITE AND: GREEN. 


within their somewhat limited possibilities. 
One of the most interesting of their early 
experiments to make the home more beauti- 
ful, was the making of rugs. Braided rugs 
were all very well as far as making a prac- 
tical use of old rags was concerned, but 
stored away in their minds was the memory 
of old tapestries in their home country and 
they felt a desire to weave their rugs in 
some, sort of pattern similar to those of the 
old tapestries. Their memory for design 
was not exact enough to reproduce the rich 
tapestries line for line, so they took the 
flowers that grew in their gardens, the fruits 
from their orchards, 
the grapes and grape 
leaves over their porch, 
and used them as 
models for their tap- 
estry rugs. They even 
used the family cat 
and dog as inspiration 
and made humorous 
attempts to reproduce 
the small white home 
or the well-sweep with 
bits of rags carefully 
preserved after they 
had served their ut- 
most usefulness as gar- 
ments, Many of these 
old rugs were dated as 
were the samples made 
during this period. 
Naturally they could 
not in their braided 
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OLD COLONIAL HOOKED RUG WITH “RAINBOW BORDER" AND RED AND 118$ reproduce even 


WHITE FLOWERS: PROPERTY OF THE FLAMBEAU WEAVERS. 


the faintest semblance 
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ANTIQUE HOOKED RUGS 


of a tapestry so they invented what is now 
termed hooked or pulled rugs. Тһе advant- 
age of the hooked rugs over the common 
braided ones was manifold. Іп the first 
place, it permitted the use of the smaller 
pieces of rags and the work was not as 
heavy as the sewing of braided rugs. As 
soon as housewives began to reproduce the 
flowers of their gardens in quaint stiff dec- 
orative ways, they felt the need of a greater 
variety of color than was to be found in 
their Puritanical scrap bags so.they-;called 
in whatever garden flowers and-wild- roots 
and berries they could find just beyond their 
door yards that held color in their veins, 
and thus the art of dyeing developed. They 
discovered also that an interesting variation 


ж 
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of tone was brought about by unevenness 
of dye so when they dipped their strips 
of rag in the dye-pot they pulled them out 
a few at a. time to gain variation of tone. 
They also tied them in knots and bundles in 
such a way that portions of the rags were 
not dyed as deeply as others and these 
shaded pieces made splendid blendings 
when they wished to reproduce the wild rose 
at their door or the hollyhock that stood at 
the garden wall. 

Тһе old hooked rugs were made with 
either cotton or wool and upon a foundation 
-of coarse hand-woven linen. Later when 
burlap became common it was used, but it 
lacked the strength of the old hand-woven 
linen mesh. Тһе hook used was generally 
one that the fathers, sons or brothers made 
for them at the vi blacksmith, simply a 
strip of iron bent back at the edge and 
smoothed a little. The men also made the 
rough wooden frames needed to hold the 
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OLD COLONIAL 


foundation taut, but the women depended 
upon their own inventiveness and skill to 
draw the patterns on it in colored chalks 
or a bit of black charcoal taken from the 
fireplace. In nearly every case the pat- 
terns were carefully drawn before the work 
was begun, the beauty of design not being 
left to chance. In other words, the rug- 
maker never improvised her pattern but 
thought it out carefully before she began. 
This was partly because she had to make 
the utmost use of certain colors and had 
figured very carefully whether there would 
be green enough for leaves, blue enough for 
sky, or red enough for “posies.” One of 
the favorite designs reproduced with infinite 


"variations was the flower or fruit basket. 


РО. UR: 
RUG HONORING THE FAMILY 
PET: COLORS ARE GRAY, TAN AND BLACK: 
OWNED BY MABELLE F. LANE. 


This subject provided the greatest oppor- 
tunities for the introduction of bright color 
in small quantities and the cleverness of 
some of the designs handed down to us 
cannot go unrecognized. When gaudy 
carpets were introduced into the homes of 
the wealthy Colonial families, braided and 
hooked rugs were hidden away in attics, 
there to lie ignominiously neglected until 
the revival of interest in craft work called 
them forth. 

An interesting chapter in the history of 
hooked rugs is now being compiled in New 
York City; namely, that of an exhibition 
of those made in old Colonial days. These 
rugs that have been hidden away in old - 
chests because their owners did not think 
them fit to be used, are now being shown 
hung upon the walls of the galleries of a 
New York studio and given the place of 
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honor among craft work of various kinds. 
Seventy or more of these old rugs mel- 
lowed through sun and time to shades as 
tender and lovely as those of Persian weav- 
ing, are being shown at the studio of Flam- 
beau Weavers. Great peonies, huge tulips, 
quaint little masses of flowers, cornucopias 
of fruit, chanticleers announcing the coming 
of day and many other similar subjects 


PLUM COLORED FLOWERS, GREEN AND DULL 
BLUE LEAVES ON A GRAY GROUND: PROPERTY 
OF THE FLAMBEAU WEAVERS. 


have so attracted the attention of modern 
craft workers that the art has been taken 
up again with interest. Looking at the old 
rugs in this exhibition we wonder if it is 
possible for modern workers to produce 
work equal in charm of design and color. 


WHAT TO DO FOR OUR SOL- 
DIER BOYS: *XMAS GOOD 
CHEER BAGS" FOR THE 
TRENCHES: BY JEANNE 
JUDSON 


De MOTHER: Many thanks 


for your cheering letters and for 
the many comforts, which, while 
they did not come direct from your hands, 
I know you helped to bring me, by sending 
things for “some soldier boy.' š 
“Т am back on light duty.in camp, after a 
long turn in the line which, thank God, T 
passed through safely. Our camp is situ- 
ated on a hill and it is frightfully cold. Life 
here is dull as we are in all week and cannot 
go down into the town even on week ends, 
as, of course, there is no leave. We are on 
active duty though not in the trenches. 
"Thanks to you and the English and 
French women as well, we are able to read, 


write, play bridge; etc., which passes the - · 


time pleasantly, though I think men herded 
together as we are, are inclined to get rather 
boorish. 

*My great friend Mac went out the other 
day. My prayer is that he may get another 
‘blighty’ wound. Не is too splendid to have 
anything else happen to him. I was very 


lucky when I reported for duty here last 
week. I found a man from Grandboro— 
John Talbot—and he has let me come іп 
with him in his room in this hut. Therefore 
I did not have to go into a bare room. Не 
has been stationed here for some time and is 
тези comfortable. Не has a phonograph 
with many records; then there is a chest of 
drawers, his bed and mine, a covered shelf 
to hang clothes on, mats on the floor and 
Kitchener's pictures on the walls. I am 
writing this by the light of an oil lamp. We 
have electric light even here, but it is 
switched off at eleven o'clock. Perhaps you 
сап picture me here from the very bad 
sketch on the other side. 

“Why be so stupid as to say you feel 


futileand useless? Thousands of American 


soldiers are blessing you and women like 
you, Mother dear, for sending the things we 
really need. So many things sent from in- 
dividual gift givers are unwelcome and im- 
practical. 
“Do you know, I have known British sol- 
diers to receive cans of 'Bully beef? from 
home, when as you know, that is the main 
idea in the army for rations. Тһе poor 
boys were so disappointed. They had ex- 
pected to find jam or cigarettes or candy 
in the boxes. 

“Tt is nice to be here at rest after my ‘hot’ 
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weeks in Belgium. Of course, there being 
no offensive on here, the back areas are 
quiet not being bombed or shelled. The re- 
lief from noise is wonderful. 

“Please write and write. It takes so long 
for your letters to reach me. You can't 
realize how I wait for them. With all my 
love, Mother Dear, 

Gordon." 


Letters like the above were the bright 
spots in Mrs. Grayson's life during the 
months after the departure of her son for 
France. This was not the first letter she 
had received. It was written months after 
the boys left. She read it to Mrs. Talbot. 
"They read all their letters to each other now 
and it comforted them to know that their 
two boys were together. 

Тһе first weeks after the boys left were 
the hardest to bear. It was fully three 
weeks before any news came and then it was 
of the briefest. They had gone on board a 
transport immediately upon arriving in New 
York and when news did come it was only 
short letters written on ship board. 

“Don’t know what we would have done, 
drilling on deck without the sweaters you 
knitted for us,” wrote Gordon Grayson. 
“There were (word cut by censor) ships in 
our fleet. We expect to arrive at (word cut 
by censor) about the twenty-fourth. "That 
is all the news at present." 

Other women in Grandboro had received 
similar letters and as if by a common im- 
pulse they all met that afternoon at Mrs. 
Grayson's house. 

"What now?” was the question they were 
all asking and as usual it was to Mrs. Tal- 
bot that they looked for an answer. 

"Our boys are probably in France by this 
time, or will be by the time any letters can 
reach them," said Mrs. Talbot. ^I know 
they were to spend only a short time in 


training in England. Тһе next thing is 


letters and more letters. We can't know 
exactly where our boys are at any time, but 
if you address letters rightly and the ships 
cross safely, you may be sure they will reach 
the boys some time. Letters must be ad- 
dressed with the soldier's name, X regi- 
ment, care American Expeditionary Force, 
France. Then the letters will go first to 
the American field headquarters and from 
there will be distributed to the men. We 
can't realize all that our letters will mean to 
them. I've got a letter here from an English 


boy, one of my nephews. He says, 
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“ ‘Please do write as often as you can, 
because letters are about the only thing we 
live for; it is otherwise hardly an existence 

“That to me, an aunt whom he has never 
seen. You can see how much more letters 
from home will mean. Тһе next thing is to 
keep on writing even when you don't get 


any answers, and not to write panicky let- ' 


ters when you don't hear news. So many 
things can happen to keep a man from writ- 
ing, or to keep letters from arriving, and no 
news must be regarded as good news. We 


must just keep our courage and continue. 


to write, praying that the letters will reach 
their destination and that we will one day 
get answers." 

*But anyone can write letters," pouted a 
pretty girl. "I want to do more than that; 
something personal for Jack so that he will 
know that I think about him every minute." 

There were a number of other girls in 
the room, less frank about their sweethearts, 
but no less anxious to do something "per- 
sonal,” and they all nodded an approving 
assent. 

“T know just how you all feel," said Mrs. 
Grayson, "because Гуе been thinking the 
same thing, but this is not a time for choice 
of service. We must do what we can, not 
what we wish. We must be soldiers at 


‘home, just as our boys are soldiers abroad. 


“Tt is possible that if we sent individual 
gifts to our men, they might get them, but 
it is not at all certain. We can never know 
exactly where they are at any given time. 
In addition, every individual package makes 
the work of shipping and distributing more 
difficult. I have heard that the French 
docks are loaded with freight packages and 
that the facilities for moving them are very 
much over taxed. 

*Our government has been making every 
effort to centralize relief work in the Red 
Cross; as loyal Americans we must do 
everything possible to support the govern- 
ment. I have been getting all the informa- 
tion possible during the last two weeks about 
helping our boys in the trenches. There аге 
lots of things that we can do, but they must 
all be done for “ап American soldier in 
France, not for any individual man. ` We 


may have one particular soldier in mind, but . 


we must worl with the idea of helping 
some mother's son—if every woman does 
this, we may be sure that our own boys are 
receiving every comfort possible. | 

"In the first place we must realize that 
all the time is not being spent in the trenches, 
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Men are kept in the front line only for 
short periods of time. "Then they are sent 
back to rest stations behind the lines—some- 
times they are fortunate enough to be in a 
village with roofs over their heads, some- 
times they have only tents and sometimes 
they are stationed in the Y. M. C. A. huts, 
temporary buildings for rest and recreation 
put up all over France by the English Y. M. 
C. A., and by the American Y. M. C. A. 
War Work Council. Through them we can 
help to make dull days less dull. Here the 
men write letters, read, play cards and play 
games in the gymnasiums that the Y. M. 
C. A. War Work Council is establishing. 

"We sent our boys away fairly well 
equipped, but things wear out and get lost, 
and it is up to us to see that their supplies 
are renewed. Among other things they need 
books and magazines to read in the rest 
huts. The National Library War Council 
in Washington is sending these books. We 
can send books to them or money to buy 
books. 
the books because then we can write a cheer- 
ing message in every book. Just a name 
and address and ‘good luck’ on the fly leaf 
will lend a personal touch. But if we send 
books, they must be carefully chosen. We 
can please them most by sending cheerful 
fiction and poetry—Kipling and Service— 
the sort of poetry men like. 

“We can send tobacco, too. "That's some- 
thing that must be sent all the time for it 
doesn't last long. The men will smoke a 
lot and we don't want them to suffer for 
anything that will add to their comfort. To- 
bacco is sent duty free through the Red 
Cross. 

“Тһе Expeditionary Fund Bureau of the 
National League for Women's Service will 
take care of all sorts of contributions if 
they are sent for American soldiers, and 
when we send small shipments it is as 
well to send them through this organization, 
as they can add our contributions to others 
and send them all in one big shipment. 

"When we get together a very large ship- 
ment of any one thing, tobacco or books or 
writing materials, we can send them to our 
own regiment. We will pack them and ship 
them to the National headquarters of the 
Red Cross with instructions that they are 
intended for a certain regiment and they 
will be sent that way. 

"I know how much each one of us wants 
to send a personal gift, especially at Christ- 
' mas time. The Woman's Naval Service, 


It will be more interesting to send, 


Incorporated, is collecting Christmas Good 
Cheer Bags for our soldiers. Тһе National 
headquarters is in Washington and the New 
York branch is at 289 Madison Avenue. 
Here, again, they do not like to accept bags 
for individual soldiers. You see, the bags 
must be in the headquarters by the end of 
November, if they are to reach France in 
time for distribution at Christmas time. 
You can understand how difficult it would 
be if each bag had a separate address. 
When they are all sent across for “Атпегісап 
Soldiers and Sailors' distribution is made 
quite easy. The thing to do is to pack every 
bag with your own boy in mind, then every- 
one will be satisfactorily supplied. 

"The Christmas Good Cheer Bags are 
made much like the comfort kits, of durable 
cloth, ten by thirteen inches and fastened 
by а draw string—usually of shoe lace that 
can be taken out and used. Тһеу are filled 
with things to be worn, eaten or smoked, or 
things that will be in constant use, like foun- 
tain pens or indelible pencils. Writing pa- 
per is good, too, and chocolate and tobacco, 
a wrist watch, if you feel you can afford it, 
a pipe, a pack of cards, a small book— 
something Christmasy, if possible." 

Other women had been thinking about the 
same things and when she paused they 
took up her story. 

“Don't forget the knitting," said one prac- 
tical little woman. “We must keep on knit- 
ting for the Red Cross. We may be very 
sure that some soldier will welcome every 
gift we send." 

"And magazines," said another. “I saw 
a notice on the upper right hand corner of 
one of my magazines the other day, that 
said if I had put a one cent stamp on it 
and give it back to the post man, it would 
be forwarded to the post office in Washing- 
ton and from there to our soldiers in France. 
That seems such an easy thing to do. As 
it 15 so many magazines go to waste. І al- 
ways plan to take my old ones to a hospital, 
but I never do. Now, we can send them 
away justas soon as we finish reading them." 

Before the meeting was over every 
woman there had found her work and was 
eager to begin. First, they set to work on 
The Christmas Good Cheer Bags, because 
the time was limited on these. They were 
disappointed not to be able to send personal 
gifts, but Mrs. Talbot persuaded them that 
they could serve better by sending gifts 
without individual names on them, and they 
contented themselves with long, cheering 
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letters, mailed in good time to reach the 
boys on or before Christmas day. 

A Red Cross unit had already been 
formed in Grandboro and this, as well as 
various committees working for other auxil- 
iary organizations, met at Mrs. Grayson's 
home. А big bulletin board was put up 
with the names and addresses of the various 
societies for which they were working, and 
a number of women volunteered to work 
every day at sorting, packing, addressing 
and shipping the various contributions. Тһе 
bulletin board read: 


RED CROSS 
National Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


National Library War Council 
Washington, D. C. 


Y. M. C. A. War Work Council 
128 E. 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Women's Naval Service, Incorporated 
289 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


National League for Women's Service 
259 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Every month a shipment of books went 
to the National Library War Council, and 
each book contained a personal message, 
for as the letters began to come home, they 
realized how every little thing helps to divert 
the minds of men wearied by war. 

To the Y. M. C. A. War Work Council 
they sent money, to help continue the splen- 
did work of caring for the leisure hours of 
the soldiers. They were glad to know that 
they had helped to contribute to the thirty 
thousand dollars that this organization had 


‚ spent in gymnasium equipment and to the 


other large sums that had gone to the estab- 
lishment of canteens where the men could 
get good food, and to recreation centers 
where the men’s moral as well as physical 
welfare was cared for. 


Every month a shipment of knitted things, 
tobacco and candy went to the Red Cross, 
and special gifts were sent to the Expedi- 
tionary Fund Bureau of the National 
League for Women’s Service. There 
weren’t any magazines wasted in Grand- 
boro during those months. Every one went 
back to the post office in Washington, to be 
sent to the men abroad. 

At first it seemed to the women that in 
doing all these things for nameless soldiers 
they were forgetting their own more dear 
ones, but when at last the letters began 
coming in, such as the one quoted at the 
beginning of this article, they began to see 
the value of universal patriotism and help- 
fulness. In helping all soldiers they were 
helping their own. 

The letters were all cheerful. They did 
not tell much about the weeks spent “on 
the line” but they told stories of rest camps, 
of competitive games arranged by the Y. 
M. C. A., of unexpected comforts and lux- 
uries sent through the Red Cross, of how 
they were learning French, partly through 
the “Easy French” books sent in comfort 
kits but more through their association with 
French comrades, and always the pleas for 
letters, for though the women wrote often 
all of the letters were not received or were 
delayed and came in bunches. 

So far none of the Grandboro boys have 
been killed; but one day in a belated list of 
woundéd printed in a New York paper, 
some of the women read the names of their 
own boys, and when they met again it was 
to consider the question of “What we can 
do for our boys in the hospitals.” 


(The letters quoted in the article are real let- 
ters from real soldiers at the front. Only the 
names have been changed). 


AMERICAN GLADIOLUS EX- 
HIBITION 


ARDEN-MAKERS who love color 

rather than perfume and pomp and dis- 
play rather than sweetness, should have 
visited the annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
‘can Gladiolus Society, held at the Museum 
of the Bronx Botanical Garden, New York 
City, during the season. It would rather 
seem that this brilliant plant had reached 
the full climax of flower color possibilities. 
To the amateur observer the colors were 
wonderful in their intensity and marvelous 
in their variety. Even experienced growers 
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rejoiced in new shades, markings and forms 
of fringed -petals that had never before 
been seen. 

The first prize for the most artistic dis- 
play was taken by B. Hammond Tracy. 
John Lewis Childs won honor for the best 
and largest collection of named. varieties. 
T. A. Havemeyer carried off the first prize 
for white flowers. John Scheepers and 
Company showed the new cream white 
Primulinus seedling and several other dis- 
tinctly new varieties. The exhibit from 
Vaughn’s seed store attracted great atten- 
tion for its new varieties and the perfection 
of well known species. 
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*ALLIES OF SCULPTURE" AT THE 


RITZ-CARLTON DURING DECEM- 
BER 


e "Ге: Allies of Sculpture" consists 


of a small committee—Mrs. Ather- 
4 ton, Mrs. William Adams Delano, 
Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Mrs. Leonard 
M. Thomas, Mrs. William Payne Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Henry Payne Whitney—Richard 
Fletcher, secretary, and H. Grant Kingore, 
treasurer and manager to the Committee. 
The first show of sculpture will open 
early in December at the roof-garden at 
the Hotel Ritz-Carlton. Admission will be 
free and the benefits to the various Ameri- 
can and Allied charities will accrue from 
the sales and orders handled by the “Allies 
of Sculpture." Тһе exhibition will last un- 
til Christmas. Two massive heads of Abra- 
ham Lincoln will be shown—one by George 
Gray Barnard and one by Gutzon Borglum. 
In addition to the hundreds of examples 


of modern American sculpture the sole dec- 
oration in color will be of screens by Robert 
Winthrop Chanler. АП available Brancussi 
will be exhibited. Among the sculptors 
who will be represented by their most re- 
cent work are (besides Mr. Barnard and 
Mr. Borglum): Daniel Chester French, 
Frederick MacMonnies, Edith Woodman 
Burroughs, Gertrude V. Whitney, Salva- 
tore Bilotti, Benjamin Buffano, Mary Can- 
field, Mabel Conkling, Renée Prahar, James 
Earle Fraser, Jo Davidson, E. О. В. De 
Rosales, Henry Dickinson Thrasher, Paul 
Manship, Mario Korbel, John Gregory, 
Malvina Hoffman, C. C. Rumsey, Chester 


DETAIL OF 
FOUNTAIN 
OF YOUTH: 
BY EDITH 
WOODMAN 
BURROUGHS 
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Beach, Robert Aitken, Alice Morgan 
Wright and Victor Salvatore. 

It is the purpose of the "Allies of Sculp- 
ture" to arrange for frequent exhibits in this 
country, and after the restoration of peace 
to undertake exhibitions of American 
sculpture in Paris, London and Rome. 


HE exhibition of sculpture at the 

Montross Galleries presenting the work 
of Cartiano Scarpitta won .the instant 
enthusiasm of every visitor. The exquisite 
altar piece of Mary with the holy child in 
her arms sitting upon the “gray-coat ass” 
so full of spiritual beauty and the portrait 
bust of Mr. Bahr, vigorous, striking and 
wonderful, showed the sculptor master of 
two distinctly different phases of his art. 
"The Vision" seemed to flood the room 
with inspired light and “Тһе Light that 
Failed" held the attention through charm of 
color and perfection of composition. ‘The 
whole exhibition was of such unusual im- 
portance and interest that fuller notice will 
be given it in the pages of the THE Тоссн- 
STONE Magazine. 


AS exhibition of the pictures by Allen 
Tucker at the Montross Galleries held 
from October 30th to November 17th 
presented a room glowing with color and 
variety of subjects. Тһе landscapes were 
especially interesting because of breadth of 
handling and rich color. Compositions were 
simple but handled so that they brought out 
the vibrating atmosphere of outdoors with 
delightful freshness. In this exhibition life- 
sized portraits, landscapes, sunny valleys 
and foggy inlets showed the artist's interest 


in every form that gives scope to his love 
of color. 


ILLIAM JEAN BEAULEY'S ex- 
1 hibition of oil and water color paint- 
ings, lithographs and pencil drawings at the 
Milch Galleries, showed this virile artist in 
a new handling of subjects especially famil- 
iar to New Yorkers. The large canvas of 
Madison Square Garden, the Metropolitan 
Museum and various other familiar land- 
marks showed mastery of draftsmanship 
and charm of morning and night color, yet 
it was the brisk technique and brilliant 
coloring of the water colors that revealed 
his special genius to the greatest advantage. 
His clear, vigorous, simple pencil drawings 
were especially noteworthy. In but a few 
strokes the stories of wharfs and villages 
were told most marvellously. A more com- 
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plete account of this exhibition will be given 
shortly in TEE Тооснѕтоме Magazine, with 
full and interesting illustrations. 


T the MacDowell Club the work of 
New York’s leading architects, in- 
cluding such men as McKim, Mead and 
White, C. Grant LaFarge and Tracy and 
Swartwout, were shown from Nov. 3rd to 
Dec. 17th. 'The main purpose of this ex- 
hibition was to indicate the method by 
which the architect arrives at the finished 
result. The rooms furnished therefore 
valuable instruction as well as a delightful 
presentation of the Architectural art. 
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HE first exhibition of the works of the 

American League of Young Sculptors, 
held at the Gorham Galleries, is of more 
than usual interest. The promise of these 
young sculptors seems already, in some 
cases, to be fulfilled, so finished is their 
work. The “Rabbit” by Olympio Brindisi, 
skillfully modelled and subtle in treatment, 
shows a fine understanding and apprecia- 
tion of animal character. “Тһе Blue 
Dancer" by Edwin F. Frey, the “Yawn” 
by Anthony de Francisci, the “Truckman” 
by Abraham Rosenstein and the exquisite 
“Flower Holder" by Karl H. Gruppe, were 
especially strong and exquisitely modelled. 
Charles A. Hafner showed a remark- 
able bit of portrait work. Besides the 
portrait busts and fountain figures, 
were interesting door knockers апа. 
several studies for garden figures. А 
fuller review will be given this exhibi- 
tion in an early number of THE 
TOUCHSTONE. 


N the Whitney-Richards Gallery 
the work of two Canadians, 
Frank Milton Armington and Caroline 
H. Armington, who have spent their 
lives in Paris, are being shown. These 
paintings and etchings of Paris streets 
and French villages show great ver- 
satility of handling. The collection is 
of special interest to Americans be- 
cause the proceeds of the sale are to 
help the French prisoners of the war. 


T the Ehrich Gallery, fifty-two 
pencil drawings by George Lor- 


enzo Noyes attracted interest through DESIGN FROM ARABIAN NIGHTS BY J. W. REYNOLDS 
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“SCHEHEREZADE BORNE TO HER BATH.” COVER 
DESIGN BY J. W. REYNOLDS 


the poetical interpretation of wild trackless 
mountains, peaks and passes. The drawings, 
in size and in fineness of handling, are like 
miniatures. 


INTERESTING CRAFT WORK: BY 
JAMES WARREN REYNOLDS 


N MOST original and interesting dis- 


covery in good craftsmanship has 
been made recently at an exhibition 
by James Warren Reynolds. The 
stage of recent years has had some wonder- 
ful color schemes; craftsmen have availed 
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«KING OF THE BLACK ISLE.” DESIGN FOR TRAY. 


BY J. W. REYNOLDS 


themselves of this inspiration which has 
resulted in a rich note and greater variety 
in our decorative sense. Among these new 
craftsmen we rank Mr. Reynolds. Having 
found that people were interested in the 
small sketches and color notes they saw in 
his studio—and these same people having 
expressed a wish to buy them—he decided 
to design and decorate articles with an in- 
dustrial value, such as boxes and trays. 

At a recent exhibition which he gave he 
showed only a few of the many things he 
has executed, but all of these were done 
with a quality of elegance. It has been 
difficult to convince many people that Mr. 
Reynolds did not use enamel, as the color 
under his very simple treatment of alcohol 
and shellac has a great depth and brilliancy. 
There is no hint in the boxes that he has 
so deftly decorated of imitating the Japanese 
lacquer that has been so extensively used. 
His use of themes from “The Arabian 
Nights” has a charm that holds the attention 
until the particular story illustrated is en- 
tirely brought to mind. Mr. Reynolds knows 
his subject well and imparts the whimsical 
quality of the Russian ballet. Among the 
most beautiful in color and design are 
“Scheherezade Being Borne to Her Bath,” 
“The King of the Black Isle" апа 
“Bagdad.” Particularly striking was this 
last, as the brilliantly colored scene seemed 
suffused in sunlight, an effect quite remark- 
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able and most startling in decorative art. 
These things are done only in Mr. 
Reynolds’ play hours out in Woodstock, 
where he has а studio down among the oaks 
at the foot of Overlook Mountain; there 
he is studying mural decoration, and many 
who saw his exhibition are awaiting with 
interest the time when he will be ready to 
display this more ambitious work. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


«A SON OF THE MIDDLE BOR- 
DER": BY HAMLIN GARLAND 


<< А SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER,” ` 
A by Hamlin Garland, is a tale of the 

frontiersman of forty years ago 50 

simply yet so beautifully told that it 
is transformed from what might have been 
а series of tiresome events to a delightful 
story teeming with genuine feeling and 
human interest. Mr. Garland has given us 
a rare insight into the workings of a boy's 
mind. What child has not gone through 
every stage that is depicted here? All of us 
have known what the author means when 
һе says, “How little is required to give а 
child joy, but men—and women too some- 
times—forget how little it takes to give a 
child pain." And yet how exclusive of all 
responsibility is the child-mind. Moving 
from one farm to another, from old friends 
to new, the thing that impressed the youth 


.most was the country in which he found 
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himself; first the valley, then the hilltops, 
then the plains, each place more beautiful 
than the last. And side by side with this 
we sense the trials and tribulations of the 
parents in going abroad, facing difficulties, 
always secure in the ultimate realization of 
their ideals. 

The book is full of interesting episodes 
which bring famous Americans very close 
to the reader through the personal touch of 
the author. Through the entire story we 
feel the nomadic tendency of the period, the 
ever present spirit to move on to untried 
lands, that wonderful spirit that made the 
pioneers of this country true, noble, courag- 
eous sons of America. (Published by The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. 467 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.60 net.) 


THE GIRL AND THE FAUN: BY 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


НЕ faun Coix loved the beautiful Tole, 
daughter of man, and the great god Pan 
comforted his heart as only this understand- 
ing god is able to do. Pan is always ap- 
proachable by suppliant fauns or mortals, 
Eden Phillpotts tells us. “One need only 
call upon his name with reverence and the 
Universal will respond. It is necessary, 
however, that we should be in perfect har- 
mony with earth. But if your spirit is pre- 
pared, then in some sort your petition will 
be answered and one of his myriad voices 
will fall upon your ear. It may be the sound 
of the wind in the hair of an ancient forest; 
or it may be in the tinkle of dry, dead leaves, 
the sigh of dead heather and the tap of fall- 
ing acorns at autumn time; it may be in the 
lift and lull of river music afar off; or the 
murmur of waterfalls; it may be in the dis- 
tant cry of birds that fly by night, or the 
booming of bitterns, or laughter of wood- 
peckers, or hooting of owls. Pan may speak 
in the voices of storm waves, when their 
crystal scythes flash over the sand and mow 
dead shells on lonely shores; or he may bell 
on the cliff and the precipice, where wind 
strikes stone and turns a mountain into a 
harp. Or you shall hear him in the glim- 
mering leas of summer, where a million 
wings glint over the flowers and the insects 
drone together. Іп the spiring skylark’s 
song he speaks as often as with the great 
voice of the thunder; to-day he will let a 
croaking frog make his answer; to-morrow 
he will whisper with the voice of the rain.” 
No one but Mr. Phillpotts could tell the 
story of the faun and the girl with such 


exquisitely chosen words that the story 
means nothing at. all but the delight of 
reading it becomes a memorable experience. 
The book contains four superb color draw- 
ings by Frank Brangwyn, and every page is 
made charming with one of his decorations. 
The book is one that old folks would like to 
give young people and out-of-door lovers 
buy for themselves. Mr. Phillpotts, who has 
given us some of the most poetical descrip- 
tions of nature ever written, has let his 
fancy wander free as the winds in this book. 
(Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 78 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$2.00 net). 


FIFES AND DRUMS, A COLLECTION 
OF POEMS OF AMERICA AT WAR 


HIS interesting little volume was com- 

piled by The Vigilantes, a non-partisan 
organization of authors and others banded 
together for the purpose of arousing the 
country to a realization of the importance 
of the problems confronting the American 
people. These poems written under the 
immediate stress of great events have al- 
ready been widely published through news- 
papers and magazines of America. Charies 
Hanson Towne, Theodosia Garrison, Percy 
Mackaye, Clinton Scollard, Wallace Irwin 
and many others have contributed to this 
volume of war poems. (Published by 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 
142 pages. Price, $1.00 net). 


AMERICAN INDIAN CORN: BY 
CHARLES J. MURPHY AND JEAN- 
NETTE YOUNG MORTON 


“ ла corn meal, suggest it to others and 
teach them how to use it," is the 
advice of the two authors of this book de- 
voted mainly to receipts for using corn, the 
biggest of all America's crops. We, the 
American people, have been advised and 
counseled to save our wheat and the purpose 
of this volume is to tell how to save it by 
using corn as a substitute for it and also 
for other cereals. This book makes опе 
fully realize that it would be no hardship to 
eat more corn, and thus give more wheat 
to our fighters and the families of our 
Allies. European people have not yet 
learned to use corn so they must have our 
wheat. This little book shows the impor- 
tant part that our great national farm prod- 
uct, corn, can play in supplying the needs 
of the world, It contains a short history 
of Indian corn, but the bulk of the book 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


is given over to receipts for corn dishes, 
breads, muffins, waffles, fritters, desserts, 
etc. The book is a liberal education for 
housewives and should be classed among 
the national thrift propaganda of great 
value. (Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. 128 pages. Price, 
75 cents.) 


A GARDEN ROSARY: BY AGNES 
EDWARDS 


ROM April 10th to November Ist, a 

daily record of the spiritual rather than 
the visible side of garden life has been re- 
corded by the author in this small volume 
dedicated to “The rose of all the world— 
My Mother.” Each day's observation has 
in a way been made as though with a defin- 
ite thought of the mother. It is full of 
poetic fancy and pleasant reading for gar- 
den lovers. (Published by Houghton МИ- 
flin Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 132 
pages. Price $1.25.) 


THE MENACE OF PEACE: 
BY GEORGE D. HERRON 


Тһе purpose of this small book is to show 
that the war is but the outward expression 
of hun an conflict. (Published by Mitchell 
Kennerley. 110 pages. Price, $1.00.) 


THE GIFT TO POSTERITY 


HE war has developed a new .spirit 
| and a new wisdom in Christmas giv- 


ing. There is far too much at stake 

for patriotic citizens to waste money 
in thoughtless giving, yet we all want to give, 
and nothing, not even this terrible war, will 
stop the generous American írom giving 
freely. This war is making him wiser, 
however, about what and how he gives. 
Zealous enthusiasm for the country has 
awakened also a new loyalty and apprecia- 
tion of family ties. We buy war bonds, give 
to the Red Cross, Y. М. C. А., hospitals, 
aviation corps and send comfort kits to all 
the soldiers we can. Should not a portion 
at least of our money go to save personal 
records of this war, to preserve family as 
well as national history? In years to come 
every least thing that has to do with son, 
relative or friend wil be held in utmost 
veneration. Small snapshots, officers’ but- 
tons, swords and kits will all be treasured 
as mementos of the boys who fought in this 
war. How greatly we all treasure the 
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daguerreotypes of our fathers and grand- 
fathers with military buttons emphasized in 
gold! But these are all frail and require 
an iron-bound chest to ward away the anni- 
hilating inroads of time. 

Тһе portrait of Lieutenant Whiting we 
are showing brought to our attention the im- 
portance of making such permanent records 
of men in the service. Bronze becomes 
steadily more beautiful with age, the deli- 
cate lines of the modeling remaining through 
the passing of time while the coloring be- 


КММЕЛ УУС * 
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comes steadily richer in tone. "These bronze 
portraits make priceless as well as unusual 
Christmas gifts, and those people who are 
always puzzled to know what to give can 
find a rare and appreciated solution in these 
portraits. А bronze portrait of the young 
soldier in his first uniform will outlast any 
miniature, photograph or oil painting, and 
may thus be handed down to the third and 
fourth generation of the heroes who fought 
in this world war, becoming an ever more 
priceless family possession. M 

Now that everybody is being reminded of 
their duty to the nation this new thought of 
duty to our own family comes with especial 
importance. Тһе cost of these permanent 
Christmas gifts, that honor nation as well as 
individual, is not great because the artists 
who make them are seizing this opportunity 
to "do their bit." 
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WAR—WOMAN’S BUSINESS 


WAR—WOMAN'S BUSINESS: BY 
GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


(Continued from page 247) 
jobs done, nursing, relief work, a little 
"speaking" here and there, just activity 
enough to camouflage the fact that they are 
keeping the essential direction of affairs in 
their own hands. 

Now we would be willing to have them 
keep it fully, if we were as sure of their 
ability as we are of their good intentions. 
But we are not—quite. It is not that we 
distrust them—we have never felt so near 
them as now, in our common anguish, but 
without desiring to be critical, every woman 
knows in her heart that she has a very 
tempered respect for her husband's house- 
keeping. Not with absolute security of 
mind does the average wife and mother 
go off and leave her husband in charge of 
house and children. Why should she be 
expected to feel more security in his na- 
tional housekeeping and his care for the 
children of the State, especially as she has 
had a long chance to watch him at the job 
under the relatively simple conditions of 
peace? 

I have not been in America many weeks 
but already I have heard the opinions of 
many women on a great variety of subjects, 
from uniform collars to oleomargarine 

“bought below cost, and from base-hospitals 
without heat or drainage to the major crime 
of postal delays. This last is so serious a 
matter as to justify a campaign on the part 
of women, all by itself. It must be dealt 
with separately. There will be scores more 
of such matters before we are done. 

Тһе men of the nation have a right to 
our fullest support, and £o know that they 
have it, but our absent sons have a right to 
something else—to the certain dependence 
that we shall bring to bear all we are, to 
enlarge the capacity of the men who have 
their safety and welfare in charge. We 
should make it plain that we mean to ask 
nothing for ourselves, but everything for 
our soldiers; that we are prepared to bear 
in cheerful silence the hardest restrictions 
and denials they may lay upon us, and then 
ask for more; but that we will endure no 
unnecessary atom laid upon our army, and 
that will include the strains to which they 
may be subjected through their nearest and 
dearest at home. 

By so much as the sacrifice is righteous, 
needful and consented, by so much any 


savable addition to it will be intolerable. 
We are prepared for losses and graves; we 
do not mean to prepare for preventable 
losses and unnecessary victims. If we, the 
women of America, are going to be satisfied 
to see things done as well but no better (I 
forbear to say—as badly if no worse) than 
in other countries caught all unprepared by 
an assassin's attack,—we shall deserve all 
the grief and loss that will come to us; 
but will our sons, our young husbands, our 
lovers have deserved it? If we are going 
to sit silent (we have voices, if not votes) 
while incompetence and bungling take costly 
toll of young lives which trust in us, we 
shall deserve to lose them; but will these 
boys have deserved to die—not for a cause 
worth any death, but for somebody's incom- 
petence, greed, stupidity, or for our cow- 
ardice, weakness, apathy, neglect which con- 
sented to these blunders and connived at 
these sins? 

I have no programme to offer. America 
does not lack able women to devise one. 
But it is clear the first step of all is to bring 
home to every individual woman her im- 
mense responsibility—a responsibility she 
cannot delegate: the fact that this war is 
her private and most pressing business as 
well as the Nation's, and that more is de- 
manded of her than the sending of boxes, 
making of shirts, rolling of bandages and 
the wearing of becoming uniforms. 

Nobody is unaware that a good part of 
America has been knitting and cutting and 
rolling and Red-Crossing for three years: 
it has all been good and useful; it will still 
be good and useful—but it is no longer 
enough. There has been a war-census of 
women, and a good deal of mobilization in 
spots—as in the nursing profession; but 
there remains on all sides a vast army of 
unmobilized women, a vast reservoir of un- 
tapped energies. Every city, town, village 
through the length and breadth of America 
should organize now. Тһе women of each 
should make known to the men of each 
that they are actively ready to do their part. 
The entire woman-power of this great na- 
tion should be as fully at command as the 
man-power. One hears every day of short- 
age of labor, crops wasted, business delayed, 
for lack of hands—why, when there are 
still so many idle hands, so many idle hours 
among us? Our armies have barely begun 
to move, we are on the mere threshold of 
things, yet there is a vast disorganization. 

I spent some twelve days lately trying to 
get a small trunk removed from an apart- 
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WAR—WOMAN'S BUSINESS 


ment to the station, variously using the 
mails, the telephone and finally the personal 
appeal. The reason offered me was many 


. calls and “shortage of men"—a reason of- 


fered me on all sides, for failure, since my 
return. “What are you going to do when 
there are no men—as in France?" we asked. 
They confessed ignorance til someone 
hopefully suggested, “Mobilize the women, 
I suppose.” Exactly; and if the shortage 
is already felt, why not mobilize at once—to 
the extent of beginning to train chauffeurs 
for the emergency. As a matter of fact, 
in thirteen months spent in the belligerent 
countries, and mostly actually in war-zones, 
my own baggage, to my surprise, has always 
been handled promptly—until I struck New 
York. In New York also I have encoun- 
tered my first sugar-famine: our teaspoon- 
ful or our lump, measured but there, marked 
France. (Let me hasten to add—it was 
invariably saved for our poilus.) Today 
France is virtually without sugar—but 
France has been at war for over three years. 
Now it seems to me that the women of 
America can assist Mr. Hoover—or perhaps 
it is only some one woman who is needed to 
furnish the feminine half to the problem’s 
solution. 

There are a number of other cognate mat- 
ters in which we suspect the feminine intel- 
ligence might humbly assist our masculine 
Government to advantage. Come back a 
moment to those uniform collars—concern- 
ing which every woman has heard the pri- 
vate groans of her own particular soldier. 
Waist-binding is bad ; foot-binding is worse; 
but neck-binding is about the last thing one 
would expect to find recommended for a 
soldier in violent action. It would of course 
be beneath us to learn anything from the 
British, to evolve anything except from our 
own superior inner consciousness; that, I 
take it, is why instead of going off with 
comfortable rolling collars, and jackets in 
which a handkerchief could be put, we have 
sent our men to the Front in easily the ugli- 
est and most uncomfortable of existing uni- 
forms. We can bear the first fruits of our 
choice, not being strong on discipline, and 
resign ourselves to see our troops even on 
parade in shirtsleeves; but Pershing is of 
another quality—so is all Europe. To find 
anybody in all Paris who looked so uncom- 
fortable as our soldiers one had to turn 
to the Serbian officers, whose collars resem- 
Ме corsets. Unimportant? Not at all. 
Anyone who lives near an army learns that 


nothing is unimportant which makes for or 
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against the soldier's comfort. An army is 
said to be as good as its feet; one wonders 
how much better it can be than its neck. 
True, they may—they certainly will (or die 
of apoplexy)—go into action décolleté, 
Why devise a collar compelling the décol- 
leté? 

Similarly, having ordered some hundreds 
of thousands of gaiters, we are now, I be- 
lieve, to change them for puttees. Let us 
change three times—five times, if need be 
—rather than that those about to bear so 
much shall have one needless thing to bear. 
Nevertheless, women, less accustomed to 
waste money than men—not because they 
are better but because they more rarely have 
it to waste—would, one ventures to believe, 
think twice before they gave the order. 
And if the first thought would be “What 
are they wearing in Paris,” the second 
would certainly be of the soldier. 

Now it seems likely we shall not be asked 
to think at all, so we may as well resolve 
to do our thinking anyway; happily it may 
prove serviceable in the end. We shall cer- 
tainly not be expected to speak except 
“when spoken to" in matters pertaining to 
the Army. But the Army is our sons— 
our lovers—our husband s—our dearer 
selves. Nothing that is mentioned here is 
with malicious intent to criticize, but purely 
by way of illustration of what we have to 
expect (and not merely in trifles or matters 
military) if we are to have but half the 
brain of the Nation employed in this mont- 
mental affair of the whole. Left to the 
other half (our own)—matters would go 
no better; I doubt if they would go nearly 
so well, for our men have had a longer 
and wider training than we, but at least the 
blunders we should make would not be the 
same as theirs—and in that lies suggestion 
for the thoughtful. 

A. few weeks ago there appeared in one 
of our papers an account which, if true, 
should cause the surgical profession to walk 
softly through the rest of the war,—of a 
marvelous anzesthetic which all the surgeons 
whole-heartedly fought off as if it had been 
a Hun (our own American Ambulance at 
Neuilly no whit better than the rest), and 
which is now scarcely being manufactured 
fast enough for the need. If that account 
was veracious, there should need be no fur- 
ther argument to prove the necessity for 
woman in war. “There are some things 
women simply will not stand for. The femi- 
nine mind, happily unthrottled by science, 
will never learn to look upon a wound— 
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without seeing the wounded. She may bind 
her own waist and walk on stilts, but from 
the throttling of the soldier's neck to the 
scientific frame of mind which refuses even 
to test the new anesthetic, the sheer com- 
mon sense of the common mother turns in 
scorn. She needs no statistics to prove to 
her pain is pain, and that foresight is better 
than hindsight. She knows that men fight 
as they play ball, “оп their stomachs," and 
she wonders who is guaranteeing the quality 
of their food. She is alive to the fact that 
it does matter how our men are fed, clad, 
warmed, cheered, provided with reading- 
matter and kept in news from home (this 
latter perhaps second of all, food coming 
first), and she knows all these things be- 
cause she knows the men, and has known 
them "from the cradle up." All that life- 
long apprenticeship of hers now she stands 
ready to turn to the benefit of the Govern- 
ment—to put at its service, meekly accept- 
ing its suggestions and receiving its orders. 
АП she asks is a chance to serve in large as 
she has always served in small—that, and 
a fair show for the children of the nation. 
It is not much to ask—for what she gives. 
Never probably in the world was there 
so great an effort being made to send an 
army perfectly equipped into action. So it 
ought to be; we have not been taken un- 
awares; we have had three years of warn- 
ing. But our foes will be two, Stupidity 


and Cupidity ; it is hard to say which is the. 


worse. If we do not fight these as we would 
the Hun, we shall deserve the broken hearts 
which will be ours. The woman who with- 
holds a son, a husband, a lover who should 
go, is not fit to have him; but the woman 
who is not prepared to fight at home for 
the welfare, competency, chance of life of 
that son, husband or lover, is not fit to have 
him either, and the chance is she will not 
have him long. The fight will not be against 
our men who are running things; it will 
be with them against the common evils. 
It is our business to see that those men do 
their full duty, that they do not delegate it 
to careless or unscrupulous hands; it is our 
business to help make that duty easier for 
them—by doing our own. 

This means that we should actively fight 
sedition and actively educate indifference; 
that we should protect all those upon whom 
the war will bring greater suffering—the 
weak, the poor, the aged, the children; 
especially we shall have to protect childhood 
against the temptation to exploit it under 
specious pretexts born of war, and to see 
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that nothing is lost of the small but precious 
gains we had so hardly made. We shall 
need to see that our cities are kept health- 
ful and clean; that our schools become 
centers of larger and better teaching. 
Food-conservation will be one of our most 
enormous tasks. And now, if ever, women 
might simplify and standardize their dress, 
in the interests of both economy and dig- 
nity. The only rational argument against 
giving us the vote is our appearance. When 
I consider that, I confess I sometimes won- 
der whether a sex that looks so foolish, and 
is willing to look so, can safely be trusted 
with anything heavier than a subway ticket. 
Now is our chance. In between all the 
rest, of course we shall be raising money 
all the time—that is a nation-wide task 
which will not stop till the war does. The 
Liberty Loan is but a drop in the bucket. 

Something which should stop is our ex- 
travagant gaiety. Who can wish to dance 
while all these young feet are marching 
towards the trenches? We сап decently 
restrain our feverish amusements, close our 
cabarets, while keeping whatever is sane 
and mentally helpful and healthful. Shall 
we be less at war than Rome, Paris, because 
we are farther away? Will our boys be less 
in peril in the trenches? Shall we desire 
to do the old foolish things while the guns 
are firing on them? 

Realization is needed. We should not 
have—not one of us—a thought from now 
on which is not a thought somehow directed 
towards the successful prosecution of this 
war, towards doing our part, giving time, 
means, service, ourselves. Even the chil- 
dren, who must not be exploited, may and 
should be mobilized (in the measure of their 
educative welfare) for such service as chil- 
dren may render, for such as the Boy 
Scouts and the Campfire Girls and the 
Junior Red Cross do render. This is their 
war too. Universal, voluntary, organized 
service for every man, woman and child of 
the Republic, in the measure of his capac- 
ity. The greater time, wealth and leisure 
one disposes of now, the greater his privi- 
lege: he has so much the more to give. 
But we can all give in one way or another. 

Men are already at work: our most im- 
portant business men, the best thinkers of 
the country, are giving themselves fully. 
We have been told that the mildest animal 
turns fierce to protect her young; can not 
we turn at least intelligent to protect ours? 
And Чет are our young—these heart-break- 
ing, soul-uplifting young soldiers. We can 
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never do too much for them; we can never 
do enough, for in them is our ideal visible. 
They were nothing but boys yesterday; to- 
day they are America—they are more than 
America; they are humanity visible on its 
great onward march to the ideal. 

This is not a time for gloom; the moment 
is all for courage—all inspiring, could we 
see it rightly—through our tears. The days 
of our gloom are over and past. What is 
ahead is all noble—worthy a people with 
a great history and a great mission. It only 
remains for us to be worthy too. 

France,—unclerical, un-Catholic France, 
—has had for a symbol of faith through this 
war the figure of a woman and a warrior 
—Joan of Arc. Among her humble (and 
some not so humble) souls, the faith is that 
hers was the miracle which saved France— 
at the Marne. Hers was the novena just 
finishing, and her name the password of 
both the French and British armies on that 
day which did save France—and so Europe 
—and so the world—when at the very gates 
of the City the great German machine 
swung aside and left Paris untouched— 
forevermore. 

Before the armies of America, going on 
the greatest errand the world has ever seen, 
—the Quest of the Holy Grail itself, as 
never poet nor artist has yet dreamed it— 
shall we not see to it that there goes also 
the figure of a woman, invisible (yet not to 
them), guardian and inspiring warrior in 
one, who shall lead them, like Joan, to cer- 
tain victory through faith?—a figure which 
shall take for every man a different shape 
and be called by a different name in his 
heart, but who on the day of that victory 
shall wear one common shape for all and 
whose name shall be their password— 
America! 


ADAME YVETTE GUILBERT, the 
A unequalled interpreter of songs, will 
again undertake next season an extensive 
tour through this country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coasts. Madame Guilbert will 
appear in New York at the new French 
Theatre which will open in West Thirty- 
fifth Street under the name of the Theatre 
du Vieux Colombier. The great artist 
promises a series of five Friday afternoon 
and five Sunday evening recitals beginning 
the end of November. Тһе program will 
include songs which have been most popu- 
lar during the last two seasons and a series 
of new songs in new costumes. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of The Touchstone, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1917. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, Harry I. Stevens, a Notary Public in 
and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Mary Fanton Roberts, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the Editor and Business Manager 
of The Touchstone and that the following is, to 
the best of her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse side of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Mary Fanton Roberts Corp., 
118 E. 30th Street, New York, М. Y.; Editor, 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Mary Fanton 
Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 Е, 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent, or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Mary Fanton 
Roberts, Іпс., 118 E. 30th Street, New York, М. 
Y.; Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Catherine A. Davis, 130 W. 
57th Street, New York, N. Y.; Paul N. Turner, 
453 W. 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more оі total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities аге: (If there аге 
none, so state.) None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or the security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other Си relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant's 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated by 


her. (Signed) Mary Fanton Roberts, 


Business Manager and Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15 
day of October, 1917. Commission expires March 
918. Harry I. Srevens, Notary Public. 
New York County No. 322, 
New York Register No. 8071. 
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RODIN—THE TREASURE-MAKER: BY DENYS 
AMIEL 


t (QuODIN is dead. It is not merely a sculptor who has 
АЛ just died, it is The Sculptor. But if his work belongs 

(A to all humanity, it belongs first of all to France because 

^ of his race, his nature and his artistic conceptions. 

> Rodin sprang from nothing, or if you prefer 

£25 he sprang from nature like a tree which no one has Í 
planted. And sometimes the wild trees grow the 5 
highest. Не began as а workman in the manufacture of Sévres. | 
Later he was employed as а workman with other sculptors, but his zt 
genius was destined to break forth like a voleano and burst all bounds. + 
Happily, Rodin had no education whatsoever, which explains why 
all his work springs from sincerity, ingenuousness, and from a naiveté ЕЕ | 
that enabled him to rediscover the original law of life, precisely be- ` 
cause he was ignorant of all the superficial work that had preceded | di 
his own. It was not necessary for him to forget ог to relearn. He | 
was born а sculptor at a single stroke and enteréd naked into the i 
world of art, as Adam into the world. If you insist upon giving him d 
some artistic parentage, you must compare him- with the great French ji 
image-makers of the twelfth century, those who caused unheard of . . 
treasures to spring forth on all the French cathedrals. Like them, $e 225 i: 
he had a fundamental sense of the life of matter and of. ts oe f 
organic laws. : | жат Lat. $ 

The only slight influence which he seems to have felt is that of 
the sculptors of the eighteenth century and of Carpeaux, and then it 
was merely to carry the expression of their works to thé highest pos- Ë 
sible point. When one has known Rodin one can think only of the ` | -f 
рой Pan, for there is something faun-like and terribly sensual in the : 
caress which he bestowed upon al form. |  - = c 

The first work of Rodin, “T? Age d'Airain," surged up amid the 
productions of the academetic sculpture. It was as though life itself 
had suddenly sprung up in the desert. Stupefaction and hatred were 
at once unchained. Realizing that they were lost before such a 
formula, his confréres cried out that the piece had been cast from 
the models. DT | 
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Such an absurdity showed an absolute ignorance of the laws of 
life, for а mold is an inert, frozen thing, while there was a living 
thrill in Rodin's figures. Following this, Rodin made a series of 
women's busts. А keen, restless psychology is shown in all of them. 
They might be heroines of Tolstoy, not unlike Madame Karenina. 


. And in all of these busts one feels the tenderness of a passing youth, 


for from preference Rodin had chosen as his models rather mature 
women, enriched by all the marks of life. Then followed the series of 
celebrated men, Puvis de Chavannes, Jean Paul Laurens, Berthelot. 


T is essential to explain just what makes Rodin inimitable. The 
І formula of Rodin may be summed up as follows: “Sculpture 
must be considered from profile. The spectator must be able to 
regard the model from any direction." In fact, the genius of Rodin 
lies in having renovated the intimate relations existing between the 
different planes. Не said furthermore: “Тһе planes of the back 
have their connection with the planes of the face." In a word, if & 
plane has а certain form it must have an effect upon connecting 
planes. That was the great force of Rodin. Academism, which was 
born in France toward the last of the sixteenth century, worked 
according to ready-made methods. It may be said to have worked 
by scale. Rodin, on the contrary, drawing his inspiration from nature, 
has given us organic life once more. 
Following the series of portrait busts came the celebrated work, 
“Le Baiser,” and from this piece dates the sculptor’s voluptuous 
period. From this moment Rodin would appear to have been influ- 
enced by a pagan philosophy, which explains some of his defects. 
Не aimed to give “air to air;” he sought to impart a dream-like qual- 
ity to the stone. His friend Carriére is to a large degree responsible 
for this. Rodin endeavored to paint by means of sculpture. 
` In eighteen ninety-eight he produced the Balzac which unchained 
In point of fact, the public and the officials expected a portrait 
and Rodi gave them а symbol—the symbol of Balzac’s genius. 
a form which combined elements of Egyptian and of Gothic art, 
the sculptor set out to make a sort of monolith of Balzac, a boundary 
stone which should impress by the authority of its essential and rudi- 
mentary form. But in this chimerical wish he had put all modern 
sensibility. He had given his stone all the thrill of his theory of 
planes of light and shade. It is in this work that Rodin has, perhaps, 
best developed his formulas. With Rodin it is not merely the stone - 
which gives the impression of life; it is rather the play of light. Тһе 
light, striking various depressions in the stone, and bounding back 
from certain planes seem to leap to the eye and to set before the 
zm 
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RODIN—THE TREASURE-MAKER 


stone itself a sort of resulting image. This explains why Rodin's 
influence was fatal to his pupils who hardly ever succeeded in learn- 
ing the science of light and who simply gave imitations of the master 
employing effects of light in an entirely contrary sense. 

It has been frequently asked why there are so many works of 
Rodin which are mere fragments of sculpture, for instance a torso, 
a headless man, a leg, a belly . . . it is because he was concerned 
above all with seizing a given moment of life, and because such or 
such а curious movement of the body or of a muscle interested him 
at times more than an ensemble. "This naturally leads us to speak 
of Rodin's methods of work. 


E always had an army of women models whom he ordered to 
walk about the studio, to gambol, to amuse themselves, to 
take the most eccentric of poses, allowing their most capricious 

fancy full play. "Then suddenly he would halt one of them, and, 
hastening to a mass of clay, with a sort of demoniacal fury he would 
start to fix rapidly a torso, a back, a belly, and thus an eternal form 
sprang from his hands, for everything which he touched took on life. 
It may be said that the hands of this man were his language, and he 
never uttered an insignificant word. It is because he loved life with 
exasperation that he sought to seize its slightest movement, and, so 
to speak, collect all its manifestations. That is why his atelier at 
Meudon crowded with innumerable casts which were, perhaps, with- 
out meaning to the profane eye. However, all these fragments, 
separated from an ensemble, are as essential as the words of a dic- 
tionary. Each is an essence, а bit of the language, and possibly 
admirable in itself. 

Now that Rodin is dead I can reveal his secret methods of work 
which he guarded jealously and which were known to but few. I 
doubt if they have ever been revealed before. Night and day he 
had at his disposal & veritable battalion of molders. Аз soon as he 
undertook a piece of work, the first sitting being finished, several 
casts were made immediately. Апа the following day, the artist 
found in his atelier the work of the previous day reproduced in four 
or five duplicates. Then he started to work upon one of these casts, 
and if unsatisfied with what he added he began upon another cast. 
In this way he never spoiled the previous work by any succeeding 
faults, and he was sure of being able to use all his efforts, and to have 
them always in fixed shape. That is why Rodin's work never shows 
fatigue, and why the purity of his inspiration seems to have been 
the thing of а single morning. ; 

For that matter, everything that he did was at once cast in 
plaster-of-paris. Often when conversing with his friends at Meudon 
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he worked in clay almost without realizing it, and his passing amuse- 
ment became an admirable work. If he had spent three or four hours 
with his friends, it not infrequently meant that he had executed as 
many little masterpieces which were placed on a table and cast the 
next day. 


ANY people imagine that they know the whole of Rodin's 

work and in reality they have not the slightest suspicion of 

its extent. Those people believe that they know the work 
of Rodin because they are acquainted with the pieces in the galleries, 
the monuments, the busts, etc., and yet, despite the enormous impor- 
tance of these completed works, they are but few in number compared 
to the innumerable pieces of which І have just spoken. These known 
works might be compared to books, but by the side of the books are 
thoughts. Rodin has produced thousands of thoughts in the trem- 
bling earth, since as I have said his hands were ever eloquent. And 
frequently а world of possibilities is condensed іп a single thought. 


ODIN had but two passions in life, Greek sculpture and his 
own work. There was a superb Antinoüs placed beneath ап 
apple tree at his gardens at Meudon, and he jestingly assured 

his friends that this Antinoüs had grown at the foot of the tree. In 
Rodin there was an atavism (something of the shrewd peasant, at 
once practieal and vain) which was highly amusing and which forced 
him into bluffing а bit before the rich strangers who came to visit 
his studio. But when he was with his real friends, the true artists, 
he never spoke but of the antiques. Не forgot himself entirely and 
I am sure that no philosopher, no thinker, no genius of words ever 
expressed himself more eloquently than Rodin when his hand caressed 
voluptuously а marble of Praxiteles while he explained the secret of 
organic lie, —— - — 

The very fact that his early years were spent in poverty accounts 
for the pride he manifested in later life. And it must be said that 
until the very end a pack of wolves was always snarling at his heels. 
А friend of mine went to see Rodin at Meudon one day when Antonin 
Mercier and Luc Olivier Merson had just made a public attack upon 
the genius of Тһе Master. == : | 

“Oh, mon cher enfant,’ he said to my friend, “Т am overwhelmed. 
See how they drag me in the mire." 

*But, maitre," replied my friend, *you know just the same that 
you are the greatest of modern sculptors and that the world has never 
seen a higher expression of beauty since the Renaissance." | 

“True, true," responded Rodin, “you are right. | - 

Rodin was to some extent the victim of his admirers who fawned 
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upon him like so many dogs. Many of the complicated and symbolic 
titles which were bestowed upon the artist's monuments were not the 
products of his brain. These names are due to the verbiage of cer- 
tain æsthetics who deemed it essential to give a title to every work 
which came from the great man's hands. Тһеге is a highly amusing 
story which illustrates the point: 

One day Rodin had made a statue, which to his simple and naive 
mind represented a man seated on a stone, the attitude being that 
of a tired worker. Along came a man of letters and exclaimed: 

“Oh, maitre, what a wonderful thing you have made there in that 
Melchizedek Returning to the Earth.” 

Rodin listened and then excusing himself for а, moment on some 
pretext, went behind a screen and wrote down the title which he sub- 
sequently put on the work. Іп this way, the esthetics fitted Rodin 
out with various complicated and literary symbols, while he himself 
was a simple genius merely concerned with sculpturing life. 


Rodin’s greatest influence has not been exercised upon the sculp- : 


tors. Most of the sculptors who admired him have copied him without 
true understanding. He greatly influenced Renoir, who may be said 
to owe Rodin his theories of the play of light, and Henry Caro- 
Delvaille, whom he inspired with a love of the life of the flesh. Apro- 
pos of this artist, I will mention a fact which shows how well Rodin 
appreciated young talents and encouraged them. 

It was at the very beginning of Henry Caro-Delvaille’s career. 
This young painter, who was destined later to become one of the finest 
representatives of modern French painting, had just exhibited an 
admirable nude in which the connoisseurs had seen the finest traditions 
of Titian. But the papers and the officials had sought to crush the 
young talent beneath the weight of injurious eriticism. Caro-Del- 
vaille was standing at the foot of his picture, as is the custom on the 
. jour de vernissage. Не was sad and discouraged. Rodin passed. 
He looked at the work for a long time; he looked at the artist, in 
whom he sensed a certain discouragement, and going toward him 


said suddenly: “Did you do that, Sir? It is admirable . . . under- ` 


stand . . . admirable: I am Rodin. Come and see me next Sun- 

day at Meudon.” He said this almost brutally as though to put 

force and courage in this young artist whom he felt to be filled with 
doubts. 

HERE is a touching and melancholy story connected with the 

| life of Rodin. It is that of The Old Rose. During the years 

of his youth, Rose was the great man's model. Нет fresh, rustic 

body inspired the finest pieces of the sculptor. She became his friend, 

but little by little she was relegated to the rank of a servant, atten- 
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tive and deferential, while the master enjoyed sentimental successes 
elsewhere. She cared for the great man with the infinite tenderness 
of mother and wife, and two months before his death Rodin married 
her. To those who knew this ménage, it was a genuine re-edition of 
the patriarchs Abraham and Agar. 

I have said that the pride of Rodin was at once immense and 
touching. Неге is а rather amusing example of it as related by one 
of my friends: 

One day а rich Englishman, who adored Rodin, brought him an 
antique. In exchange the artist gave his admirer one of his own 
statues. 'The Englishman, wild with delight, kissed the clay-filled 
hands of the sculptor several times. When he had left, Rodin turned 
to my friend and said: 

“What a charming man. He admires me like a god. I am very 
fond of him." 

When one studies at length the work of Rodin one has such an 
impression of the truth to life that one is at a loss whether to speak 
of him as a sculptor, a poet, a musician or a painter. He has been 
called “the poet of the flesh." And, indeed, he has made the flesh 
sing. Some of his works are pages of the finest literature, poems in 
clay which have sprung from the earth. Не alone has merited the 
name of creator. Не was conscious of it. It was his duty and his 
right to know it. 

In the Metropolitan Museum there is а work entitled “Тһе Hand 
of God Molding Matter." It is the hand of Rodin. Go and look at 
it. There you will find the explanation of the genius of this man 
who when he put his hand to inert matter communicated by some 
extraordinary magnetism the thrill of life. 

Rodin founded no school, for genius does not mount a stool to 
impart itself. He lived alone. Не remained alone. Не died alone, 
like а Moses who remained aloft on Mt. Sinai. 


TO— | 
NS are like a sleepy cloud 


Whose weeping, coming to me from afar, 
Is the ghost of wedded ashes and tears; 
You slip through your sky of soft joys 
Like a mist pilgrim perilously balancing 
Some great cup of wine he had never dared to taste. 
Let the frail slippered wind who brings me your weeping, 
Lift up to you the weeping of my heart | 
And let that be our marriage. 
| E MAXWELL BODENHEIM. 


WAR WORK OF THE Y. M. СА: AS OUR 
PATRIOT AUTHORS SEE IT 


"THE CUTTING EDGE": BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


| NATION at war.is not a nation going about its 
usual business in its customary way while an army 
fights for it. 'That would be like а man who sits in 
an arm-chair and reads the paper, with one groping 
fist engaged in conflict with an enemy. ‘This will do 
well enough when the hostile party is a child, and it 
was thus we fought Spain in ninety-eight, and thus we subdued 
Geronimo and Sitting Bull; but this war is the World War! It is 
bemg fought by nations whose armies are only their cutting edge; 
and if our own nation is not a nation at war with its whole soul and 
body, then it is a nation on the way to pay the price for indifference 
to warnings that blaze its whole sky blood red. 

The army is truly but the cutting edge of a nation at war; the 
full strength of the nation must wield it, and it is the nation that 
must keep the cutting edge keen, and must clean and sharpen it 
after battle. So much is mere self-preservation. What helps the 
soldier helps the nation. The nation depends upon him and he de- 
pends upon the nation; it is all one engine, and if one part fails the 
whole will fail. Тһе foot is as much in battle as the cutting edge of 
the weapon in the hand; the laborer at home is as much a part of the 
war as the soldier. What helps the soldier helps me. Again, there- 
fore I do not “give” when I do my share for him. I must, for 
myself, do my share “for him.” I must for my children. I must 
for my nation—or I shall have none, be part of none. J am in battle 
when the soldier is in battle; and he will not fail unless 1 fail him. 
He has “gone the limit”; he is the cutting edge and he never fails 
so long as his nation never fails him. When nations are at war, the 
soldier is not beaten until the nation is beaten. 

An unbeaten nation, a nation which means not to be beaten, 
keeps its soldiers “fit,” morally and mentally and physically. If it 
doesn't do that it is beaten, or is going to be beaten—and let not 
one of us for a moment forget that while the Red Cross succors and 
restores the injured soldier, the most important working mechanism 
yet devised and put into practical operation for keeping the soldier 
in sound and wholesome moral and mental and physical condition 
is the Young Men's Christian Association, as organized for war work. 

Now, the Government is putting the soldiers in the field, 
equipped with guns and gun-powder, ready to fight; and the Gov- 
ernment is taking the money from us to pay the soldier and to pay 
for his weapons and transportation. 'The Government has taken our 
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“THE CUTTING EDGE": BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


money for these things, we say, but it has acted only as our agent 
—the nation's agent—in thus spending the nation's money as the 
nation had to have that money spent in the cause of the nation's ideal 
of liberty, without which the nation's life is not worth living. But 
the Government has left it to other agencies to do other things; yet 
two of these things are as necessary to victory (which depends on 
the soul and body of the soldier) as are the soldier's weapons and 
his transportation to the field of battle; and these two things are 
the work covered by the Red Cross and that performed by the Young 
Men's Christian Association behind the lines. Тһе work done by 
the Y. M. C. A. in prison camps is а work of humanitarianism, but 
that done behind the lines is one of the great ingredients of victory. 
Common sense tells us that whatever makes a man's soul and ` 
body healthier, resting him and revitalizing him after the unspeak- 
able drudgery of the trenches, keeping his mind to wholesome allevia- 
tions and cheering cleanliness during his off-hours—common sense 
tells us that whatever does this makes him а better soldier. Апа 
information tells us that this is precisely the work of the war Y. М. 
C. A. Our “contribution” is compelled by necessity because we know 
that whatever makes à soldier a better soldier is an ingredient of 
victory, and victory is a necessity. If we fight only a draw we are 
back where we were before the war began. We went to war to 
compel a nation, which would not be compelled, save by force, to 
respect our liberty. If that nation is not compelled, our liberty is 
not preserved, and whatever is vital to the-force-of-arms, with which 
we are compelling, is vital to our liberty, which is itself vital to us. 
'l'he condition of our soldiers is £he vital thing in our force-of-arms, 
and therefore the work of the war Y. M. С. A. in improving that 
condition is a necessity. | 


THE У. М. С. A. HUTS “SAFETY VALVES" FOR OUR 
BOYS IN FRANCE: BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


4% ve ROBABLY every young American soldier who crosses 
200) hd the ocean has decided rather definitely and rather 
| J) dramatically in his own heart that he will never come 

AX E back—thus does youth dramatize its fears and aspira- 

у Д tions. It is all very high and fine and beautiful. But 

during the years that are to come while these boys 

- gre in Europe life must be lived through, and life for 

the European soldier is not ап idyllic existence. His camp life will 

be rough at the best, and when he is in the trenches he will be in 

the midst of a thousand dangers and always among trying hardships. 
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TRENCH DUGOUT OF THE Y. M. C. A. TYPE 
OF *WHITE HUTS" BUILT IN DESERT LANDS. 
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"WHATEVER 
MAKES A MAN'S 
SOUL AND BODY 
HEALTHIER 
AFTER THE UN- 
SPEAKABLE 
DRUDGERY OF 
THE TRENCHES 
MAKES HIM A 
BETTER SOL 
DIER." 


BASEBALL IS INTRODUCED TO KEEP THE AMERICAN 
BOYS FIT WHILE IN CAMP “ОМ THE FRONT" IN FRANCE. 


PORTABLE MOTOR KITCHEN OF THE Y. M. C. A, 
SERVING THE MEN AT THE FRONT WITH HOT COFFEE 
AND NOURISHING SOUPS AS THEY GO INTO ACTION, 


«у. M. C. A. TENTS 
FOLLOWED THE 
TOMMIES ACROSS 
THE ARABIAN DES- 
ERT, SERVING ІСЕ- 
CREAM SODA WHEN 
THE SUN WAS SO 
HOT THAT THE 
THERMOMETER PUT 
OUTSIDE THE “HUT” 
WENT UP TO ONE 
HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY DEGREES AND 
THEN EXPLODED.” 


PRISONERS OF WAR CAMP AT IRKUTSK-VOENNY- 
GORODAK, SIBERIA, WHO ARE ENTERTAINED AND 
MADE COMFORTABLE BY Y. M. C. A. WORKERS. 


THE Y. M. C. A. DUGOUT SERVING THE 
BRITISH DIVISION ON THE PALESTINE FRONT. 
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From a British Oficial Photograph 


THE Y. M. C. A. HUT UNDER SHELL 
FIRE ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONT. 
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to mother our American boys also. — 


"SAFETY VALVES": BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


And above all he will be lonesome for his women kind. Не is at the 
mating. age—the age when in the very nature of things the urge of 
sex is strong upon him, however ambushed and concealed it may be, 
and the voice of a good woman is music to his ears; and the voice of 
a good woman is going to be rather difficult to find in France. Not 
that there are not millions of good women in France, but they do 
not talk the English language, excepting a few hundred thousand 
foreigners who are there; and, speaking broadly, they are not avail- 
able for the American soldier. 

Here in America we are able somewhat to shape the conditions 
which surround our soldiers. In Europe we must send to the Amer- 
ican soldier American home-made influences. Imagine a great camp 
containing thousands and thousands of young men living in barracks 
or billeted upon the population; then imagine somewhere in that camp 
a long building, perhaps ninety feet long in some cases—perhaps 
two hundred feet in other cases—and from fifty to seventy-five feet 
wide. It is built of boards according to an approved pattern made 
by American engineers. It is one story and as well lighted as econ- 
omy of fuel in the winter will permit. It has a hip roof and inside 
the rafters often show, though sometimes they are covered with 
composition board and wall-paper. Generally the floors are of dirt, 
covered with sand or sawdust, though sometimes board floors are 
available. Scores and scores of writing desks with writmg paper 
available are scattered about the place along two sides of a long cen- 


tral aisle and sometimes two, sometimes three pianos are about the 


room. = 
Billiard tables, tables for all sorts of games are scattered among | 
the writing desks, and at one end of the room is a counter, and at 
the counter are three or four or half a dozen American women, selling 


- ehewing gum, chocolate, toilet articles, various small articles of men's 


furnishings, like garters, hatbands, cuff-buttons, or small jewelry, and 
a variety of things that the soldier needs in his daily life. Selling 
these trinkets is but a small part of the American girls job. It is 
her job to-jolly-along the boys—to-talk to them about anything 
in the world that interests them; to give them always the companion- 
ship-of the women of their kind; to discuss their home affairs, or 
their love affairs, or their military affairs, and to make friends with 
the boys. These women are generally mature women in their late ` 
twenties, early or late thirties who know the American youth. In 
addition to this many of the English Y. M. C. А. huts have camp 


` mothers who take a motherly as well as a sisterly and friendly interest 


in the boys, and doubtless some similar arrangement will be made 
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AS EDNA FERBER SEES THE Y. M. C. А. 


In every large camp is another hut, not unlike the one just 
described, except that it has at one end, or one side, a stage. This 
stage is well equipped with all kinds of stage machinery for shifting 
scenes and for lighting, and on this stage every night amateur shows 
are given. In every group of ten thousand men or so will be found 
enough good actors, professional actors as well as others, to keep a 
performance staged every night with the bill changed every week. 
Into these big amusement and recreation buildings the English-speak- 
ing soldiers of Europe crowd every night. ‘They are the great safety- 
valves of the army. 

Тһе French at first did not see the need for these safety-valves, 
and it was not until within the year that the French have seen the 
wisdom of providing places for recreation and amusement and relaxa- 
tion for the men. Indeed, at first the British did not see the need 
for these things as keenly as they should. It is a lesson that America 
does not need to learn, for her allies have taught her all these things. 
We will begin at the point where they have taken us. Ү. М.С.А, 
huts of this type are scattered all through the American training 


- camps in Europe and the American army camps in France. No 


other nation in this war is paying so much attention to keeping their 
men fit as the Americans are spending and no other nation is doing 
it so competently as America is doing through the Y. M.C. A. 


WHY I AM FOR THE Ү. М.С.А: BY 
EDNA FERBER ` 


HEY who know tell us that they get down to funda- 
“mentals Out There. And that the same thing that 
brought comfort, and happiness, and peace to the boy 
of fifteen works the same magic in the boy of twenty- 
five and thirty. A chance to get together with his 
crowd and sing. Every man in the world thinks he 
) has a voice and secretly. longs to lift it-in song. The У. М. 
С. A. has instituted “sings,” and they say that these affairs do 

- more to put heart in the men, and courage; and unity, than any 
- one other thing. А fireplace оп a cold night. Тһе very sight of 


hardships out of his mind. Books. Companionship. Listen to 


Ë some of the questions put to a director at one of the New York camps: | 
.—- “бау, I just heard about this guy, Kipling. ГА like to get опе - 
. of his 
30 — 


books. One of those about soldiers. I forget the name." 


— that, as he opens the Y. M. C. A. door, is enough to wipe the day's - 


I =, 


THE Y. M. C. A. IN FRANCE: BY MAUDE R. WARREN 


'That boy might have lived and died in the place he came from 
without ever having heard of Kipling. There’s more to be learned 
in this war than how to stick the enemy with а, bayonet. Much more. 
And it's being learned. And it's being taught. And the Y. M. C. A. 
is doing the teaching. | 
“Have you a history of philosophy?" ‘This from quite another | 


type. | 
The librarian shook his head. “No, but T'H get it for you." 
And he did. : 
*Meester, you make plees’ writing here to Mees Anna Slovak ; 


she my seester." | 

An envelope to be addressed for а boy still struggling with 
spoken English, and quite unable to cope with the written curlicues. 

'Thousands and thousands of boys in camp today are unable to 
speak a word of English. 'The Y. M. C. A. is undertaking to teach 
them. Instructors feed them whole sentences at a time, and it's won- 
derful to see how they digest them. Нотае]у things they teach them; 
everyday, commonplace things. Sentences they need. 

“Т open my eyes. I get up. Т put on my clothes. I eat my 
breakfast.” Pitiful, and yet glorious, somehow. Тоо busy with pick 
` and shovel until now to learn these things. 


WHAT I SAW THE У. М. С. A. DOING IN FRANCE: 
BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN = 


S 
dS 


AST winter Ї was walking up а grey London street . 
just off Tottenham Court Road; grey buildings, grey. 
sky, but on the pavement, a stream of glorious dusky- 
gold,—the uniform of men in khaki. .A group of 
them stopped suddenly in front of a tall building on 
which was the sign of the red triangle. They pulled 
off their caps, swung them in a wide circle, and 


_ shouted. - = S 
“Good old Y. M.| Good old Y. M." | . - = 
` - Their young faces, a moment before masked with that stoic sur- 
face born of trench life, now spoke eloquently their appreciation, 
their gratitude. They gave that grey Y. M. C. A. building the look 
а man gives his home. . š T ی‎ DER 
: “Well, it is the nearest thing to home we have out there,” one 
lad replied, when I said something of the sort to him. 
55 We discovered that we had been born within a hundred miles 
‘of each other, and then he spoke to me freely as soldier boys back 
s 351 
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THE HUTS OF THE WHITE KNIGHTS: 


from the front often do speak to people whom they do not expect to 
see again. 

“These blessed little huts follow our war lines wherever they 
go. They come up under shell fire just as close as the war-office 
will let them. I can never forget the first time I got into support 
trenches. It was pretty hard to sit there under fire the first time, 
and when our seventy-two hours were over I staggered out of the 
communication trench half stupefied. Тһе first thing I saw in a 
meadow just up by the road was a Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion field kitchen all ready with hot coffee." 

“Yes, Malam," he continued. “Good old Y. М. is about the 
last thing we see going into the trenches and the first thing we see 
coming out. Where can a fellow be sure of hot food? Тһе Y. М. 
Where сап he see а cinema to take his mind off the trenches? Lots 
of the Y. M. huts have them. "Where can he hear a little music?" 

They will be cold, those men you love; the Y. M. C. A. will 
warm them and feed them. "They will perhaps be depressed; the 
Y. М.С. А. will cheer them. Think of the Y. M. C. A. as serving 
for you, as giving these boys of yours all you would give them with 
your own hands. It сап not be done without money. Апа those 
` who are not making emotional sacrifices by sending men to the front 
- ought to give the more because they are spared this sad cost. Won't 

you give all you can—everybody? And then, won't you give more 
than you сап? - Sheltered woman with a warm house to go to, won't 
you give up that new blouse you think you need and turn the money 
it would cost into the Y. M. C. A. fund? 


THE HUTS OF THE WHITE KNIGHTS: 
BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER ` 


HAVE shaken hands within one week with two Y. M. ` 
С. A. men, one just back from Siberia and forty to sixty 


“опе man brought with him from the prison camps of ` 
= Siberia a letter of thanks and regret at his departure - 
-signed by a captured German Roman Catholic priest, a captured 
| Hungarian Reformed minister, a Mohammedan and a Jew. It- 

‚ is а quaint letter and the Y. M. C. A. man is called “Your Well-- - 
born Highness;" and he is urged to continue the work and to exert . 
all his influence to establish more Y. M. C. A. headquarters in other 
prison camps. "The man from Mesopotamia followed the Tommies 
across the Arabian desert, setting up his Y. М.С, А. tents when ` 
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below zero, and the other just back from Mesopotamia ` 
‘and one hundred and twenty degrees in the shade. "The ` 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


there was а halt, and moving on when the army moved on. Не was 
in Bagdad before the last of the army entered, gathering up books 
that the raiders from the desert had scattered in the streets and mak- 
ing & library of them for the soldiers, and in a day or two he had 
two ice plants going and was serving ice cream sodas when the sun 
was so hot that a thermometer put outside the “hut” went up to one 
hundred and sixty degrees and then exploded! 


Up in Siberia a nobleman's palace was handed over to the Y. M. 
C. А. to use as а “hut”; down in Bagdad the biggest hotel was the 
“hut” assigned to the Y. M. C. A. In Siberia and in Russia proper 
they found German prisoners of ten, twelve and fourteen years of 
age herded in with the men, threatened with vice, tuberculosis and 
insufficient nourishment. They secured separate camps for these 
children. Down in Mesopotamia, as the wounded Tommies were 
floated down the river to the hospital bases, the Y. M. C. А. men 
were the first to go aboard the overcrowded river boats, with cigarettes 
and chocolate. Clark, the man I met from there, told me that it 
was sun and sunstroke the Tommies feared most; Moran, the man 
from Siberia, says the frost and frostbite is the dread of the prisoners 
in the camps. It shows the universality of the work these white 
knights of the huts are doing. 


The horror of nations has always been the “camp-follower.” 
Conquered lands and friendly lands have suffered alike from outrages 


and diseases that followed the axmies. lt is а new and wonderful 


thing that the armies of America and her Allies have а new sort of 
camp-follower—men as manly and unafraid as the soldiers them- 
selves, and who have but one thought: to keep the soldier clean, happy 
and “straight” and the populations of war-ridden distriets sane and 
normal. 


This work is a great work. It begins right here at home when- 
ever the Government decrees a camp or acantonment. Almost before 
the first recruits arrive the Y. M. С. A. hut is up. It may be a tent, 
or а shed, or an old building; but there it is, with the well-known 
triangle above the entrance and clean play combined with sane help- 
fulness are immediately on tap for every man in the сапар. 


Everywhere the army officers and the Red Cross work hand 
-jin hand with the Y. M. C. A. We have had the Y. M. C. A. in the 
various permanent cantonments of our army here for years and the 
men in command of the army know what the Y. M. C. A. is. In 
Siberia the Y. M. C. A. could get improved conditions for the war 
prisoners that no Russian official could secure for them. France hesi- 
tated about permitting the huts to follow the army but allowed one 
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THE COMING OF DEATH 


or two to be put up as experiments—and then asked for hundreds 
of them. 

And as а purely military affair the Y. M. C. А. means some- 
thing huge. In a short war courage and dash count most; in a long 
war the morale of the troops wins. The Y. M. C. A. and the Red 
Cross, working together, are making the difference that is beginning 
to show now wherever the enemy faces our men and the men of our 
Allies. Our men are just a little bit surer that they are not cast at 
the enemy as mere cannon-fodder. Тһе home people have not sent 
them away and forgotten them. “Со! fight for us!" we have said, 
and then we have thrown up, just behind them, the huts of the Y. M. 
C. А. as a symbol that civilian America is right there, with dollars 
and thoughts and a great warm-hearted desire to make all as right 
and eomfortable and cheery as it can be made. 

I take off my hat to the white knights of the huts! 

(Continued. on page 427) 


THE COMING OF DEATH: BY JOHN BLACK 


HERE was a sudden silence in. the trees, 
| ` The zephyr choirs, 
Subdued and reverent, breathed strange melodies 
On hidden lyres. 


- There were new meanings m the sky and sea, 


And in the flowers, 
The world grew lovelier in the mystery 
Of lovelier hours. 


What was the message of the solitude, 
What was the word 
‘That, over the loud stillness of the wood, 
The people heard? 
A lamp went out. Its flame was white as snow, 
By night-winds whirled. 5 
А lamp went out . went out 
Filled all the world. 


= and a great glow 
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THE REFRESHING BRILLIANCE OF THE AN- 
NUAL WATER COLOR SHOW 


у by AN'S craving for rich, vivid, stimulating color was 
refreshingly apparent in the T'wenty-eighth Annual 
Exhibition of the New York Water Color Club, held 
at the American Fine Arts Building New York 
City, during the latter part of November. Whether 
this impetuous longing for pure color is a psycho- 
= logical condition brought about by the quickening, 
vivifying, arousing exigencies of this world war, is perhaps not 
definitely to be determined. Certain it is, however, that in art, archi- 
tecture, decoration, dress, flying banners in our streets, gay colors 
on our pleasure cars, dazzling blocks of color in posters and bill 
boards, our universal delight in gratifying a love of color is a con- 
spicuous quality of present day existence. 

Many times it has been said that this joy in crude color is a 
mark of man's rebellion against the refined grayness of Puritanical 
days. Тһе half tones that represented the modest, complacent lives 
of our Puritan ancestors might be likened to unprepossessing bulbs, 
that when awakened to activity by spring sunshine, burst into a Мате 
of gorgeous blossoms. How the whole country has responded to the 
dancing, animating color of Bakst, Rheinhardt, Granville Barker, 
and Gordon Craig. Designers have borrowed inspiration from the 
joyous riots of primitive color shown on the stage, and touched up 
our dun-colored costumes and gray-brown streets, and we have all 
heen better for daring to flourish a bit of scarlet оп our hat or sham- 
rock green on our costumes. Huysman recognized the power of color 
to cheer or depress the beholder. Не speaks of the "bugle cry of 
red, the limpid confidence of white, the repeated hallelujahs of yellow, 
the virginal glory of blue." 

In walking through the galleries of the Water Color Exhibition 


one could not but be impressed by the way certain pictures stood. 


out with the amazing force of a blossoming oasis in a desert of gray 
sand. Аз in every exhibition ever held, there were a few treasures 
that glowed with all the greater importance because of the barren- 
ness of the major portion. ` 1+ recalls the monotonous hours of read- 
ing through which one must wander to find the clear, limpid truths 
of any scripture. But, on the whole this exhibition was a most dis- 
tinguished one, not through the quantity of strong canvases but by 

reason of the excellence of a few. 
As one entered the first gallery and looked past the bronze foun- 
tain figure of Chester Beach, to the three-paneled screen showing the 
“Gay Dance of the Fireflies” by Lucy W. Hurry, the atmosphere 
seemed pulsing with color, as it does on an October day out on the 
| еее SS 
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А BRILLIANT WATER COLOR SHOW 


hills at the edge of а maple grove. This vibrant quality came from 
the few dominating canvases occupying the place of honor. On the 
east wall of the first gallery was George Elmer Browne’s scintil- 
lating canvas, “Тһе White Seiners." This canvas flashed and quivered 
like the sun on tropical waters, flying spray over turquoise and peacock 
blue waters, white boats bobbing and curtseying with the motion of 
wind and waves, were all caught and imprisoned upon this canvas 
with remarkable strength and genius. The handling bold, positive, 
sure, vigorous, the swing of the composition contributed to the crea- 
tion of a most powerful and delightful picture. “Afternoon Sun- 
light” by Felicie Waldo Howell was another strong canvas partly 
responsible for the radiance of the room. Irma Kohn’s “Friday 
Morning," R. Kinsman-Waters’ delightful “Grind Organ Man" and . 
the “New Sonata” by Arthur I. Keller, brought the standard of the 
room up to a high note of interest and excellence. Eugene Higgins 
was represented by three of his characteristic broad, powerful, human 
sketches, one of which, “Тһе Madonna of the East Side," we are 
showing with this article. 
HE new importance given to gardens was apparent in this 
| exhibition through sun-lighted paths and walls as well as through 
delineations of individual flowers. Along with the innovation 
of garden interest has come the interest in fairies, for whoever loves 
gardens loves also a fanciful quality of mind. "The three pictures of 
flowers by Herbert M. Baer, the green “Butterflies” by Helen M. 
Sewell, "The Shower Bath" by Frances Bassett Comstock, showing 
a dainty-winged fairy being showered with dew drops sprinkled from 
the heart of а rose by mischievous elves, and two other pictures of 
butterflies, one by Lief Neaudross, the other Бу Edna Boise Hopkins, 
are all most charming examples of poetic, fairylike fancy and skilful 
draughtsmanship. | 
A most interesting group of decorative panels by Beatrice Ste- 
vens showing the “Parsifal Prelude," “Belgium” and the “Seventh 
Symphony" as daneed by Esther Gustafson, seem to hold fresh sug- 
gestion for the treatment of music rooms. Тһе motion and rhythm 
of the dancers were charmingly caught both in color flashes and atti- 
tude. Other canvases that eaught the attention in this first gallery 
were “Homeward Trail” and “Mountain Women” by Edna Boise 
Hopkins, “A Windy Day” by Vera Poppé, “The Very Blonde Baby” 
by Hilda Belcher and “The Hunter’s Moon" by Francis Isabel Neill. 
The second gallery also had its distinguishing canvases such as 
the brilliant “Old Piers at Gloucester” by Anna Fisher and the 
“Guinea Boats, Gloucester" by the same artist. “Liberty Garden in 
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A BRILLIANT WATER COLOR SHOW 


Connecticut" by A. T. Van Laer, and “Somewhere in Connecticut" 
by the same artist, which we have the pleasure of showing. This 
room also showed the tendency to honor gardens and flowers, in a 
realistic, fanciful and even grotesque manner. А charming little 
bit of humor by Gertrude King in ^You Never Miss the Water Till 
the Well Runs Dry" shows three baby birds patiently standing 
around a bird bath waiting for the mistress of the garden to notice 
that the sun had caught up all the water. Other сапуазез that 
attracted great attention were “Та Honor of the Belgian Commis- 
sion" by Felicie Waldo Howell, “Gypsy Life" by В. Kinsman 
Waters and “Autumn,” another fairy composition by Frances Bas- 
sett Comstock. A number of interesting miniatures were shown and 
some unusually good bits of sculpture. Three bronze animals by 
Anna V. Hyatt were especially excellent. There were a number of 
fountain figures and portrait busts and a charming dancing figure 
by Mario Korbel. > 


ОТН the complacent old and the adventuresome new tendencies 
in art were represented in this exhibition. "Тһе mediums also 
offered every variety of established and new treatments, the 

pure water color and pigments mixed with white being used as indi- 
vidual fancy dictated.in mannerisms varied as the artists themselves. 
This very variety of handling coupled with the broad scope of sub- 
jects brought this year's exhibition a trifle forward in both interest 
and attainment. 

The tendency toward the freer use of pure color and the child- 
like delight of daring to call in color for the brightening of the home, 
was most apparent in this exhibition. The joy of abandonment to 
color has not only influenced the technique of the pictures but the 
subject matter, for the artists choose compositions that give them the 
chance for’ vivid. color. When sunlight pours at full noonday upon 
sparkling water, splashed into foam by playful winds or when it beats 
full upon-an autumn garden, then the interest of the modern artist 
is caught and he turns to the magie of his palette to fix it in perma- 
nent form. These glowing pictures would have stood out with too 
positive colors in the homes of our ancestors but because we have used 
color freely in the decoration of our rooms, hangings, rugs, chair 
coverings, pottery, pillows, even in the clothes which we wear, these 
joyous bits of outdoor sunshine give the last and most satisfactory 
finish to our modern, cheerful homes, quite in contrast to the old-time, 
prim, matter-of-fact furnishings of the house. 
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*CAMEO" CORRIGAN: BY WILL LEVINGTON 
COMFORT 
B. — ES E, chose to smoke on the forward deck before dinner. 
Dusk was gathering for a night of stars; the south 
wind was soft, but not seductive enough to charm 
away the dullness that weighed him down. Young 
Noel had disappeared. Тһе circumstances of his 


vanishing had brought Corrigan swiftly to a full 
realization of what Noel had meant—more than mas- 


-ter-and-pupil, more than the usual father-to-son. Noel was a bit 


heady and lost in himself, but а youth of unquestionable promise 
and power. Corrigan felt that in some deep way he had failed the lad. 
Few were upon the deck. It was with an arresting sense of 
interest that he met a woman's eyes, as he passed her chair in his 
pacing. They were Irish eyes—he could tell from the mystery that 
clouded them. This was the second evening out, and he had not 
seen her on board until this moment, though he began to grapple 
at once with the conviction of having seen her somewhere before. 
She fitted into a plane of attraction that seemed to challenge 


him at first as a workman. There was a peculiarity about this. He _ 


could bring her out in stone—that is, he could see her in stone—color 
and texture and line. 

He cut cameos for a living. It had been rather a sumptuous 
living of late. Не was heavy with too much, and he knew it. Some- 
times he looked back with a longing he would not have told a living 
soul, to the days when he ground the little jewels a-hungering. A 
lean, brawny boy then—an Irish lad with finger-tips like a musician, 


and a breast that ached for something—someone—a dream in his | 


head. 

That dream had taken form one night long ago. Ву mistake 
had come to him a glowing bit of chaleedony—a carnelian. It was 
luck. Не could not have purchased a chip. It had a red-gold tea- 
rose buried in a cloud, and light all around, like the light of a cross. 

. . He had raised a woman's face on that stone— working in the 
gloom of a dusty room— without further nourishment than tea and 
tobacco, yet seeing the face all the better for that—a fact that many 
a real workman has learned. АП the love the boy-heart dreamed 
was about him as he worked—perfume and contour and bloom. The 
carnelian held of itself either an accident or a miracle of beauty. 
That was a cameo. Не struck an old Bavarian dealer who knew a 
gem when he saw one, and Corrigan didn't starve after that. 

He did worse. Не made others—none so good, a divine some- 
thing going out more and more in duplication—the mechanical com- 
ing in, and sales endless. It started something in taste that had not 
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been in the world before and Corrigan got others to make his gems, 
but some deep soul-thing in him cried out a degradation his brain 
did not understand. Не heard that the original had gone to Ireland. 


ANY workmen and apprentices had ground cameos for Cor- 

M rigan in the years that followed, but they all ate too much 

and were too content. Only Noel. Мое was headstrong 

and conceited, but he did not multiply by mechanical means. Мое] 

left his wages in his coat-pocket and tried to get а dream out of his 
thin chest. Corrigan once spoke of 'The Carnelian to Noel: 

“А man can do no worse than to look back seven years to a 
thing that he did well It’s obscene to do that, my son. But it's 
God's truth: I can't make them like that any more. I was a lad 
then, but a man. I'm a man now, but a fad." 

Corrigan had been around the full circle of these time-worn 
thoughts, before he reached the woman's chair a second time. Аз 
he approached, her profile was very clear under the deck-lamp, and 
һе saw that she was like the old cameo—but this was not all: He 
recalled where he had seen her before. It was in Noel's studio less 
than three weeks ago—a summer afternoon. She had on a gold- 
brown robe, her face in a shimmer ог gild, but turned from him. А 
curtain was blowing near her, letting in the sunlight. Tt was not 
like city sunlight—rather as if it came from fields and hills and great 
waters. А yellow rose was at her breast; her body as delicate as a 
reed of iris. 


Noel was working on jade. Не had looked up in his absorbed 


way when Corrigan's face was at the door, but had not ealled when 
his master stepped back. Noel always had an adequate sense of 
Noel. Corrigan laughed because he had found himself wanting to 
be called in. Не had ап awe that was sometimes mixed with distaste 
for the temerity of the younger generation in all their affairs with 
women and girls. . . . He wondered what Noel would do in jade 
with such a face. He, Corrigan, had done his best work with a 
vision for a model. 


E halted by the rail now. On that afternoon, it had not 
H occurred to him that this woman was the living original of 
his own favorite cameo. Не would not have stepped back 

so quietly and shut the door had he seen her in Noel’s shop as now. 
For on this night he had the queer, laughing realization that he had 
been waiting for a woman to come and make good that old vision 
that had haunted him. Не considered that he had been saintly true 
to that ideal, for a man who had messed and mixed around the world. 
. . He was full of awe and trepidation as he strolled toward the 
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place where she sat, finally stopping before her. Соттірап had а 
way with him: 

“Send me about my business if I'm wrong," he said, “but I 
thought you wouldn't take it amiss to talk a bit with me." 

Somewhere out of the wind and dusk, a low laugh sounded. 
Her hand indicated a chair at her right. 

“Т would not," she said. 

“You thought of it, too?' he asked eagerly, yanking his chair 
forward. His voice reached his own ears with harshness never before 
noted. 

“What a precipitous demand upon one's honesty! I'll be equal 
to it. It did occur to me 2 

“Т thought I knew you," said Corrigan. 

“Оһ, don't disappoint me!" 

“T sure, I didn’t mean acquaintance— —" 

Sh 

There was a silence and Corrigan heaved a sigh. The fact was, 
he had lost her a minute—the last time that night—and had fallen 
into the old weariness concerning Noel’s disappearance. 

Her face had clouded. Suddenly it occurred to him that his 
sigh might have been construed as-a mere male matter. 

“Гуе lost a friend," he said abruptly. 

“А woman?" 

The little question was like a caress—an Irish touch in the 
intonation going straight to his heart. 

“No—a lad.” 

“Your own?" = 

"Not а son, but my own. А good lad and а rare” 

Не told her about the gem-cutters, with the faintest, farthest 


touch of his own part, adding: ` ` 


“А good lad—and they're rare nowadays. Most of ’em come 
into their bit of а picture, copied from another's work, and do it 
again and again. They make a day's work of God's own materials. 
They haven't reverence—the many workers. -They're mechanics. 
This Noel sees a form in clear grain. His fingers rub each other 
to bring it out. When it's out, he sees another—a better one. Не? 
restless. Shh-h—he has a soul."  . E 

*Why, shh-h qom ES MESE Ts 

“Most people wouldn't know what I meant," he answered. 

“Did the lad die?" she said. mie | = 

"No, a woman took him. I’m not out to run him down. I 


-never miss an excuse to go back to Ireland. Maybe he'll be home 


when I get back. Sure, it’s Corrigan he'll need when he comes to 
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himself. . . . А whole row of devils Noel had, but they're always 
in the escort of а real lad. Не kept them at his feet most of the 
time." 

“Perhaps the woman will do him good." 

A. twinkle came to his eyes. “You dispose of а man like a cake 
in the oven." 

“Perhaps he belonged in the oven," she said. 

Corrigan hitched his chair closer to see her face. 

*T've told you about him—you should know,” he said briefly. 

*But you only saw him in your—do you call it a studio or a 
shop, where your work is done?" | 

*Sometimes they work like a lot of millhands," he replied. 
“Where would you know a man if you didn't get him at his work?" 

"A woman sees another side." 

“Тп any case, he was doing up big things, and she spoiled his 
work and took him away from me." 

"Perhaps you were spoiling hi > 

“Now that is as it may be. Anyway, he stood to become a great 
workman = š 

“You know what the other side of a great workman is?” 

“Т do not." 

“А great lover. But great lovers are sometimes absurd in youth 


— 00 much power to use well until they are trained by the prelim- ` 


> А 


inary women : 
“Т must have been a dub,” said Corrigan. 
“We were talking about Noel" . 
“Т was not." === === 2225 
“Т thought he was heavy upon you. You sighed so sincerely." 
“He was," said Corrigan, “but you put him off me." 
. Her face was turned even farther away. Flashing spirit had 
come to the old vision. She was silent, and then said softly: | 
“Т would have taken you for a great workman," she said, put- 
ting him back in his own zone. === : 
© “Т broke training = | 


“Were you, too, spoiled by а woman?" she asked plaintively. | 


“Т was not," said he. “Т was spoiled because they gave me 


enough to eat before I put on the holy orders of the craft. І got 


to making money instead. of cameos. I’ve been trying to keep the 
lad lean and fit until his character sets." ` = 6 f | 

“We're talking about Noel again. Great workmen аге apt to 

be very conceited as young men—I mean in their performances with 

. women. Were you?" : == 

— «Гуе had по truck with women.” 
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- the wall of the world's garden. 
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“And yet you come and sit with me—ask to come—with all the 
calmness of a priest?" 

“Т was rocking inside 

“But why did you come?” 


2? 


“Опсе І did а cameo myself 2 

“Ves 9 

*Once long ago, I sat in а room with а bit of god-touched chal- 
cedony in my hand. . . . (Listen to me tellin’ my heart's inmost 


soul to you!) It was long ago. Well, Ma’am, I raised a face from 
the stone and it was the face of a saint, but the walls of me- were 
сауіп” for food at the time." 
“Yes,” she whispered. 
“Ah, well,” said Corrigan, *'twas worth doing, but I've done 
little else——" 
*But I asked why you came to me." 
“Tye been haunted by her ever since," said Corrigan remi- 
niscently. 
- *But you said you've had no truck with women 
“Heaven bless you— twas a vision z 
“But I don’t see why you—why you drew up your chair—— 
“You don't now! It's a pity you don't ——" 
“Really, no one could 25 
“Corrigan’s in deep waters. I tell you, Miss or Ma’am, ‘twas 


3) 


` because she waked up after these many days.” 


“The cameo?” 
“The vision,” said Corrigan. 


They had dinner and were quiet. It was long. The Captain 


` was humorous. They rejoined on deck and encountered interesting 


silences. . . . Once he leaned to her and it-was like bending over 
.-. . But you are а workman, Mr. Corrigan,” she said after 
a while. — MES ЕЕ = Se 
- “You heard someone speak my name—before today?" | 
“No,” she answered.” X = = = 
“You knew it, Шеп?”  — = 
“Ves,” = | : - | т == 
“I don't know yours." .- 
—Uhhat-hunmnhates-mes———————— ———————— кл зш с == 
- Corrigan, forgetting now to ask her name, ‘shook with a deep 


| chuckle. “But what makes you think of me being a workman?” 


3 


- “Once I saw that cameo of yoga  -- 


BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


Corrigan started, but managed to say, “And once I зам the lad 
Noel making 2 cameo of you д 

Her eyes were filled with light. “УУеге the walls of you caving 
for food at the time? It might һауе been another vision." 


HE talked about her childhood in Ireland. Тһе incidents 
S gleamed for Corrigan. Не found himself in a more ample and 
spacious world. She told him about her father, picturing a 
man, to Corrigan's mind, such as he himself might have been, had 
not the world slowed him up—a man who gathered beauty to him from 
all the world, in stone and canvas, in metal and pottery, in orchids 
and roses. 
“Once,” she added, “he took me to Dublin and showed me your 


cameo, saying, ‘There’s hell and heaven in it. Its you, Maiden.’. 


. The cameo meant something to me, and what my father saw 
in it. It made me want some new voice—some longer, more outside 
road—oh, I think it made me want the impossible! I asked the 
dealer all about it." 

Corrigan trembled with interest. Old haunting emotions eame 
back. She was like a star in the twilight of old Ireland. Her every 
posture was a picture; voice and all, magic with the ancient joy of 
earth. The ruddy brown of Corrigan’s face whitened out, his blue 
eyes lost their hard brightness; even his speech, under the pressure 
of emotion, slipped back into the ancestral twist. U 

“And so the little bit of chalcedony gave you the great restless- 
ness," he pondered. “Тһе little carnelian—but what I put into it! 


— а lad's visitation from the Most High. . . . I think I wanted 
to live-something of that over again through Noel. I didn't know 
it til now, but that's what I was after. . . . I think we don't know 


what we're doing half the time. And what's been holding you all 
these days?" . ` 

“Т think the world must have touched me," she murmured. 
*Perhaps I have fallen to multiplying things." 

“АҺ,” said Corrigan. 


— “Of course, in New York, when I heard that ‘Cameo’ Corrigan | 


was there, I wanted to see, wanted to go to the place where that 
»- : 


gem came fro | = 


“But why didn't you keep going ’til you came to the man who 

. cut the gem?" 5 === : 
“Не was never at home." 

` “The fool" said Corrigan. - | === = 
“Опе of his young friends was very interesting апа audacious. 
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Others might have called it effrontery, but one forgives an artist. 
I couldn't refuse helping him a little—just two or three afternoons. 
Then, of course, I thought ‘Cameo’ Corrigan might come in. Once 
I saw him, but he wasn't looking my way ?? 

*Sure I have the same to report 

Нег face was in a, mist of silver, under the deck-lamps of frosted 
grass. Tt was the face of the vision long ago, taken form and living 
beauty. . . . Тһе black horizon moved with the despair-signals of 
all times, at least for Corrigan's eyes this moment. 

“Т suppose he loved you, too?" he said. 

“Too?” she repeated. 

*Any man would love you." 

“What an idea!" 

“And you thought a deal of him?” 

«Т think he imagined he cared for me, but he cared so much for 
himself—oh, so much! . . . I did sit for him, but in my own way. 
. . . Because he was so mighty to himself, І didn't mind showing 
him a woman—just a little. Ah, it won't hurt hi?» 

Нег hand had come out to Corrigan. 

“А brush with а woman never hurt а big man," she added 
pleadingly. : : 
` “You don't think I’m eatin’ my heart out about him bein’ hurt?" 
Corrigan panted. : ` : 

“Т thought you loved him. You seemed to resent so terribly 
the—evil woman who took away your Noel——” 

“Т was a child then——” - : i : 

<“. , , This Noel was not used to seeing the primitive woman 
step out of picture-books, into real life." | 
~~ ~~ “Не was what?" — === : = 

“Oh, I showed him a picture greater than the one he had for ` 
` mein the work. I put it all around me as һе worked. I made 
him see а man plowing at mid-afternoon—a drone of honey-laden 
` bees, the sleepy crooning of birds, distant cattle knee-deep in cool. - 
water—a woman coming from the little farm cabin with a jug of 
buttermilk, carrying it to her man—an excuse to go to him—love- 


9 


light in her eyes—a baby in her arm—the intoxicating summer in- | 


her veins and hair. . . . Не sees her and calls whoa. - Тһе horses 
` stand. Не comes to the fence—drinks—and as he drinks his eyes | 
- lift to the wonder in her eyes. Не climbs. She places the little baby ` 
‘on the grass and her arms are free. There is по one :else in all that. 
rolling land of furious sunlight and silent waiting earth —— . - 
"The devil was іп it," said Corrigan. - ^Y ou're blinding, woman, 
о к= 
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“It was only the second or third afternoon. Не seemed to forget 
his work—very suddenly. I heard that he had disappeared. . . 
I heard that his master was setting out to find him——” 

“You were wrong." 

“Wrong?” 

“ ‘Cameo’ Corrigan went out to look for the woman with the 
jug of buttermilk.” 

"Is she in Ireland?” she asked. 

*She's in Ireland or heaven," he answered. 


ORRIGAN arose and paced the deck. 
5 . She had come. She was the brunming cup. She could 
laugh; she had tears. She was lovely as nature and the night. 
She was air, water, earth and fire. . . . Doubtless she had brought 
many men to their knees. He, Corrigan, was down now—perhaps 
from her standpoint just an evening’s performance. Не glanced 
back along the deck. Нег face was in the mist—wondering, expect- 
ant—girlish in such a lovely way—the face of all his Ше... 
Corrigan had to know his fate. His limbs had lengths of numbness 
in them. Не recalled what the long-ago vision had done to his soul, 
and this woman was the vision in earth’s rarest materials. He would 
crawl away from her this night, or he would carry her away, singing 
his anthem of life. 
“You’ve got me," he told her. “You got Corrigan quick. . . . 
Long ago I looked for you to come, but the quest went to sleep in 
my heart like the cunning of my hands. . .. I’m much or little, as 


you see. You frighten me—you glorify me. Are you coming nearer, 


or are you fading away?” -- 

He could not know her look. Нег face seemed a part of the 
mist—only the color of her lips and the changing presence of her 
eyes. His heart dropped to dying beat. It was something like this 
that he heard: 

“It’s the first step of our journey home——" 

“Do you mean heaven or Ireland?” his lips muttered. 

It seemed now that her smile was almost wistful . . . He 
was lost forever to the chilled sanity of the market-place. | 

“What are you going to do with me?" his voice went on. “Is 
it your hand, or a spear?" 

`` “Youre fanciful, ‘Cameo’ Corrigan.” 


“Т s’pose I make you yawn—I s’pose the lad was more blithe ` 


x> 


for you 
“Ah, don't > 
“Соте with me to the dark!" . 
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"No, to the light > 

He picked her from her chair—the world gone out from his 
thoughts like a fallen rocket. "Гһеге was rose-light in the mist, and 
all potency in his arms. 

"Not—tonight—no more words or anything tonight. Let me 


“It will slay me to let you go." 

“You cannot be sure so soon. Think of us apart—one night!" 

“Are you making game of me?" 

"Ah, don't, Corrigan . . ." 

. . . He seemed to be questioning the stars—looking from her 
{асе to the stars and down again: “Will you look at this woman 
—dyin’ for her lover and tellin’ him to go away? . . . God! what 
a fool a man is! searching into the past, present, and future—and 
her just lovin’ him 2 

“Corrigan, you're wonderful, but please let me go——” 

“You just came.” 

*I will come again in the morning light. . . . If it's all the 
same, if it's all as real to you then, I will stay г 

She meant it. Нег hand was pushing against his coat. Yet 
he was torn with the fear that she would utterly vanish, if he lost 
sight of her. 

“Tf daylight does not break the dream—if tomorrow it is the 


Не was following her into a passage. 


[11 


. . I will come to you to stay," she whispered. . . . To- 
night—keep this for me” — 

He was alone m the passage. Не did not know what door she 
had entered. Something warm from her breast was in his hands. 


FTER pacing the deck many times, Corrigan looked at his 
watch. - It was midnight only. He actually cried for mercy 
against the next few hours—few—three, six, nine. It would 


be nine hours before she could be expected to appear. Such a woman 


would not stir before eight; then the absurd and costly stretch of 
preparations, to say nothing of the natural leisure of a mistress with 
her lover safe aboard ship and utterly dangling. Nine—more likely 
ten hours! 2569 £ 2 | 

` Tf he could only watch outside her window or door! 
Something had smitten him, as she vanished in the passage, his series 
in concerted mutiny. Не stood apart for a moment and surveyed 
himself, fighting both for and against her thrall with the madness 
of youth and the power of years of conservation and maturing. Cor- 
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rigan had fancied secretly that he had earned the right to smile а 
little at the world. Не smiled at that now. 

It was not until this moment that he recalled the little breast-piece 
in his hand. He held it to the light. It was the Carnelian he had 
made from his own dream, with his own hands, the master-carving 
that had awakened the quest in her heart. 

It looked very little after the years—shrunken like а man's boy- 
hood home that he returns to after the lengths and breadths of the 
world. . . . Yetit was hers—done for her, done from her—and re- 
turned to him out of this most remarkable, inevitable and perfected 
planet. 

For an hour or two a calm lasted, the needs and values of power 
striking him from every quarter. But his cabin could not hold him 
after that. Sleep was afar off; his thoughts moved from the printed 
pages of a very good book, like paper blown across a court. Не 
bathed and smoked, shaved and walked the deck, and the hours crawled 
by like a crippled caravan оп a distant post-road. . . . He passed 
and repassed her empty chair. Не ventured into the passage where 
she had vanished— pressed upon by the insane temptation to knock 
at each door until he found hers. 

“T am daft," he muttered. “I know nothing, yet I never knew 
anything before." | 

Every little while the heavy old case of his watch snapped—a 
watch that he had respected for many years, but which had fallen 
now into а senile and hardly perceptible beat. . . . Не didn't know 
her name, nor Miss nor Madam, yet she was real. If this were ап- 
other dream, his fingers lied as well as brain and soul, for his fingers 
held the cameo—chalcedony from Madagascar, the inimitable Car- 
nelian. ; 


‘TY last it rained—a deep-sea thresh of rain at three, and а blow 
A from the South that brought to his nostrils the very spirit of 
wind and water. А+ four the East was white as a clay hill. 
Тһе sea frothed high to drink the fresh rain; the ship heaved and 
rolled lazily; it was all a kind of silence or sonance—as if this rhythm, 
already ancient, would go on forever. | 
Corrigan was tired. Не dropped into her chair, covered his eyes. 
Tired and lonely and humble and cold with yearning. . . . Light 
fingers touched hislips. . . . Fourinthe morning. . . . She was 
white and frail in the ghostly light. She was bending over him like а 
child—searching his face. ; : 
“Oh, forgive me for keeping you so long.” : ; 
*Y,ong—" he repeated, “Т didn't look for you until morning—" 
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MOTHS 


“Tt’s day in Ireland," she whispered. 
“But back there—" he pointed toward New York, “it is not 
morning until noon—" 
"We are not like that—" 
Their words were nothing. They were looking into each other's 
face like two who had been long adrift. 
“Are you mine?" 
“Yes, I am that." 
There were yellow patches in the clay bank of the East. 
4 Didn't the little cameo help you? Didn't it tell you 
something?” 
“Yes, it helped for a little. I didn't expect to see it again. It 
isn't as good as I thought—" : 
“It’s beautiful" she whispered. “It started a new zest for ex- 
quisite workmanship in the world." 
“God pity the world," said Corrigan. 
“Then you see the greater jewel—that i is waiting for your hands?" 
*My hands are done—their cunning lost." 
“The beauty of them has gone to your heart." 
"Strange your words are, and wonder in them," he whispered. 


“T’m lost in love of you." 
MOTHS 
Кр slumber gently weaves its web, 
And lulls my heart to soft repose, | 
Sweet dreams, апа memories 
- of the past, 
Like silken moths, they flutter fast - 
An everchanging host of dreams; 
Some dull and gray, some. 


brilliant hued, 
Dear messengers with gauzy wings. 


Тһе sweetest dreams I gently 
_ press 
Against my heart the whole. 
. night long, = 
Then, when the sun begins to rise, ` 
And brings soft blushes to the skies 
I rend the meshes of the web ` 
And freedom give them | | 
опе by one! ` i HELEN COLLINS. 
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THE PICTURESQUE CHIMNEY IN AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE: WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRA- 
TED BY FRANK J. FORSTER 


MERICAN architects are trying to express in their 
work more than the mere assembling of brick, stone, 
tile and timber into a form to please the eye. They 
are striving to express the mental and spiritual ideals 
and aspirations of the people who are to live in them, 
in à way that expresses their individuality. In shap- 

ing materials to express character, each detail must be in harmony 
with the entire building else the final result will not be complete. In a 
successful silhouette of a house each detail though appearing with 
enough force of individuality to lend character, must fall into its place, 
yielding its individual importance to the harmony of the whole. With- 
out strong character of separate detail the whole assemblage would be 
weak, yet at the same time, if any one unit is allowed undue importance 
it disturbs the harmony of the composition as surely as though one in- 
strument in an orchestra should flare out with undue prominence. 

In addition to the aesthetic importance of each detail of the house, 
it is further necessary to consider the use of these details. 'The chimney, 
beautiful in itself would be an absolute failure if its final use was lost 
sight of in the designing. "Therefore too much care can not be given to 
the practical details and their execution. The size of the flue is gov- 
erned by the height and width of the opening of the fireplace and the 
size of the grates in ranges and heaters. Many of the fireplaces in old 
English homes are six feet deep and fourteen feet wide. This treat- 


CHIMNEY 


STACK OF TUDO Е = inglenook, but ofttimes the chimneys them- 
ON THE E (Ж) ` selves are very smoky, designed rather for 
ОЕ LAYR mr me : | 

MARNEY HALL. i 27 — “down draughts” and romantic beauty than 


where the wind may drive it away. But 
with knowledge of chimney construction this 


E = === — trouble may be avoided. Тһе relative sizes of 
ERE ==  - flues and fireplaces have now been so thor- ` 
"UAE Ç 12) - oughly worked out that it might well be called 
i = (lt. ап exact science, so there is little excuse nowa- 


` days for а chimney’s failure to draw. : 
` ` Great care must be taken in the construc- 
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ment provides a very cozy and picturesque | 


for the purpose of carrying the smoke out - 


E ¿to prevent any leakage of the draught from ` 
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take being made, the remedy is to build a hood- 


any obstruction that might occur. 
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the flue and also to eliminate the 
danger of fire. 

Тһе number and arrangement of 
the flues and height of chimney must 
be considered. Fireplaces should have 
separate flues extending to the top of 
= the chimney. Very often two or three 
Z stoves are connected with one flue with 
results that are quite satisfactory, 
providing the flue is of sufficient size. 
The kitchen range and the furnace 
should have separate flues. For a 
range or stove of ordinary size a flue 
eight inches square is sufficient. For 


š —.. 5 
A CHIMNEY ^^ a furnace the flue should be ten inches 
aay WITH A ROOF OF ITS OWN. 


square, and for a fireplace it must be 


- at least twelve inches square. For very small fireplace openings a 


slightly smaller flue will be adequate, and for extra large openings, 
of course, the flue would have to be made larger in proportion. The 
relative sizes of flues and openings, as said before, can be worked 
out with mathematieal regularity so there is no excuse for a faulty 
chimney. The best construction for a flue is generally conceded to 
be one built of bricks and lined with hub-jointed fireclay tiles. 
One-of the chief causes for smoky flues is a chimney of insufficient 
height. А chimney should extend above the highest point of an ad- 
joining building else an eddy is likely to be formed and cause a “down 
draught.” In the event of this common mis-- — = = 


on the chimney. At the bottom of every flue 
there should be a hole left so that whatever 
pieces of brick and mortar have fallen іп dur- 
ing thé construction may be easily cleaned out.. 
It is also advisable to have “cleanouts” con- ` 
structed in the chimney where - VUE 
flues bend, in order to clean out 


For an exterior. chimney it ` 
is advisable to have an eight inch - 
brick wall around the flue to pre- ` 
vent the smoke from becoming . 


` easily chilled and hence causing а — * 
- slow draught. In construction: 


care should be taken to see that - 
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SKETCH FOR STONE CHIMNEY AT HARTSDALE, NEW 
X m - "YORK. CARETIO AND FORSTER, ‘ARCHITECTS. 
no woodwork comes any closer than one foot to the brick of any 2d 
flue to prevent any chance of fire. 7 СЕ БЕ 
- Upon the proper planning and construction of chimneys the entire- ox 

success or absolute- failure of the beauty as well as the comfort-0f a -` 

- home may be said to depend. ‘There is по detail of the wholé home; ` š 

perhaps, more potent to make or mar the beauty of the exterior-of the 
= - 375 
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^x 2 house ог add to the at- 
tractiveness and comfort 
of the interior, than the 
chimney. Іп the second 
article of this series, а 
more detailed description 
of fireplace designing, 
construction and materi 
als, will be considered, for 
the scope of this article 
is limited to the outside 


appearance. 
There is no one law 
* FES governing the materials 
5 д to be used in the construc- . 
CHIMNEY FROM AN OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE > > 
DOMINATING A PLEASING COMPOSITION. tion of а, chimney -for 


: everything depends upon 
the material used іп the body of the house and the locality in which it is 
built. In a neighborhood where stone is easily obtained this material 
seems naturally to suggest itself, if а house be made of wood or half 
timber construction. A general suggestion might be given that the 
foundation of the house and the chimney be of one material. In 
some neighborhoods it is impossible to obtain stone, so a brick founda- 
tion and a brick chimney is not only suitable but eminently practical. 
Where the house is made of stueco, hollow tile or concrete, the chim- 
ney should rise from it as an integral part of the building. Any 

variation of color made by change of material, such as a red brick 
chimney on a stucco house, disturbs the harmony of the whole. If 
variation is wanted it can be introduced in the chimney pots. ‘These 
are often built of different heights to give a little note of informality ` 
and save the strueture from looking mathematical or resembling the 
practical factory chimney. Often in а large house one sees three ` 
chimney pots of different heights. "This small item of varying the 

- heights gives an interesting finish to the top of the chimney, and 

seems to indicate that the design had been well thought out. > = - - 
— In the modern English domestic architecture, a freer hand in the ` 
treatment of chimneys, both as to the design and the use of the several - 


- ` building materials, is accorded. They are not bound by strict conven- — | 


`< tions which many of the older styles of architecture demand and are 
=. ` therefore quite free to express а more picturesque treatment in com- . 
~>- _ . position. In some of the old manor houses and the picturesque little 


` thatched cottages of England, the little doorways, windows and ram-. = 


- ling, sweeping roofs are dominated by a chimney suggesting a glowing | 
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GABLE END CHIMNEY TOPPED 
WITH A BRICK BORDER AND 
TALL CHIMNEY POTS OF UN- 
EOUAL HEIGHT, BUILT AT 
GEDNEY FARMS, WHITE PLAINS, 
NEW YORK. CARETTO AND 
FORSTER, ARCHITECTS. 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH 15 АМ 
EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATION OF 
THE SIMPLICITY BROUGHT 
ABOUT BY BUILDING A CHIM- 
NEY OF THE SAME MATERIAL AS 
THE HOUSE SO THAT IT BE- 
COMES AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
THE WHOLE. BALANCE OF CHIM- 
NEY, WINDOWS AND SLOPING 
ROOF ARE MOST NOTABLE. 
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ANOTHER CHIMNEY OF THIS 
SAME HOUSE BUILT AT GEDNEY 
FARMS SHOWS HOW THE ARCHI- 
TECTS, CARETTO AND FORSTER, 
HAVE TIED CHIMNEY AND GAR- 
DEN WALL TO THE HOUSE BY 
MEANS OF A HEAVY BRICK 
FOUNDATION. 


THE BRICK BASE IS TOPPED 
BY A TILE ROOF TO CORRE- 
SPOND WITH THE MAIN ROOF 
OF THE HOUSE. THE CHIMNEY 
POTS ARE OF UNEQUAL HEIGHT 
TO PREVENT STIFFNESS. 
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GREAT STONE CHIMNEY 
BUILT AT HARTSDALE, NEW 
YORK. CARETTO AND FORS- 
TER, ARCHITECTS. T HIS 
CHIMNEY IS LINKED TO THE 
GARDEN BY A STONE TER- 
RACE CORRESPONDING WITH 
IT IN QUALITY AND COLOR. 
SUCH A CHIMNEY SUGGESTS 
WIDE FIREPLACE AND GLOW- 
ING FIRES WITHIN. 


BRICK CHIMNEY PLEASINGLY 
TIED TO THE BUILDING BY AN 
OVERHANGING ROOF. THE 
HOODED DOORWAY ADDS ІМ. 
TEREST AND EMPHASIZES THE 
GENEROUS PROPORTION OF THE 
CHIMNEY. CHIMNEY AND FLUES 
ARE SEPARATED IN THE UPPER 
PART TO BREAK A POSSIBLE 
SENSE ОЕ HEAVINESS. BUILT 
AT HARTSDALE, NEW YORK. 
CARETTO AND FORSTER, ARCHI- 
TECTS. 
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fire within. It is the chimney, carrying a sense of a cozy hearth within, 
that is the commanding note of interest. 

The chimneys on the Tudor mansions of the sixteenth century are 
often of brick, molded or actually carved in some suitable design. The 
skill of the English brick layer was never greater than during this 
period. In American home architecture we seldom if ever attempt to 
indulge in carved or molded brick, for not only is their cost almost 
prohibitive but we lack the craftsmen able to execute the architect’s 
designs. Modern copies of those spirited old stacks are often lacking 
in that spontaneous grace which we value in the old, and unless we are 
able to reproduce properly the old effects, it is far better to hold to a 
simpler treatment. : 

Historians tell us that primitive man led a nomadic life, wander- 
ing here and there in search of game, never staying long in one spot 
until fire came to him from heaven in a thunderbolt. The bright gift 
of the gods was so beautiful and 
comforting and was so potent 
in frightening away wild beasts 
that the early wanderings 
ceased, for men did not want to 
go far away from the fire and 
did not know how to carry it. 

So the first homes were built 
around the fire. Thus the dis- 
covery of fire was the beginning , 
of home life. "Тһе problem of ^ 
leading the smoke out of their 
shelter has from that day to this 
been one of the most important 
in all the architectural field. 
The building of the chimney, 
both as it affects the interior 
comfort and the exterior beauty 
` of the house, is always one that 
must be approached both 
aesthetically апа -practically. 
. Upon the position of the chim- 
.ney depends to a great extent 
the effectiveness. of the silhou- 
ette of the house. No other 
feature, unless itis perhaps the 
- doorway, is so powerful іп mak- 
ing or marring the outline. ` 
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3 THE “HONORABLE RAKE” AND THE GODS 
y OF GOOD LUCK: BY ELOISE ROORBACH 


За БПҮНЕХ the baby New Year comes to reign on earth for 
y ҰЙ Le ЕЛІ) his brief dictatorship with his little hands full of 
tae | у ГАЛ Di every sort of joyous and sorrowful gifts known to the 
S. "m EA heart of man, all America turns out to greet him. In 


the city he is met with feasting and drinking, and a 


u: М terrible din of trumpets and drums апа whistles and 


x á сі 


Mn mad carousing. Out on the mountain tops a few peni- 
T tents receive him on bended knees, with low chant of vows and soft 


=: hymns of praise. Every nation on earth has some special way of 
RU attracting the august attention of the New Year, of winning his 
Tut favor and gaining his happiest gifts. Some of these efforts are sordid, 


indeed, some delightfully picturesque. 

Japan's way of gathering unto itself a bountiful supply of good- 
| luck takes the form of a jolly festival, for they believe that “Fortune 
is comes to the smiling face." Their laughing appeal to the New Year's 
in favor is not on January first, as with us, for it is a conveniently 
E ; movable feast. They worship the Seven Gods of Good-Luck on the 
ty appointed day, and when these jolly gods come sailing into the 

Flowery Land Harbor, all Japan turns out to celebrate the fortunate 
event, and to catch those cheerful personages in the prongs of an 
Honorable Rake. А gayer sight, а more human spectacle than this 
mad earnival-mixing of religion and superstition, of devotion to God 
and Mammon, of prayers and bargainings, of temple courts and 
market places, is not to be seen anywhere on earth. "The merry 
festival centers in Tokyo. In Tokyo it centers around the Asakusa 
temple. Every month of the year and every day of the month of 
the Japanese calendar is sacred to some bird or animal. “Every 
dog,” rat, ox, hare and tortoise “has its day" over here. Тһе good- 
- Juck festival is held оп the Day of the Bird, the eagle. Just why 
the eagle spreads his wings so protectingly around our dollars and 


dra rules over the Japanese yen and sen is not altogether clear in my 
"HR mind. But his scream certainly awakens the avarice and cunning 
Ае of both nations, only in Japan the scramble to possess him is more - 


picturesque and good natured, though fully as strenuous! | 

` Thousands of magic rakes are bought on this particular- feast 
- day with which to gather enough. good luck and money to last for. 
= `` а whole year. The rakes ате made of bamboo and range in size from 
š — - those small enough for the hand of a doll to those ten feet or more 
-'. in height, suitable for the shoulders of giants, Іп the prongs of these. 

zl. — ` fortuitous rakes are lodged the symbols of all the desirable things of- 
Fife.” Wealth is represented by a bright red bag, round and full and 
M : - heavy. А sake gourd holds youth. There is the key that opens every - 
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THE “HONORABLE RAKE" 


heart, a purse that always holds money, no matter how prodigal the 
spending, and an account book called the “Great Wealth Record.” A 
crane and tortoise promises long life, a “Smiling Face” assures friends, 
and a “Gold Bearing Tree" is green and flourishing! The seven jolly 
sailors are there, of course. Daikoku, the god of wealth, who sits 
upon large bales of rice; Benton, the goddess of beauty, who rides 
about upon a dragon (is this beauty and the beast?) ; Bishmon, the 
god of war (death to all enemies!) , with his spear and pagoda; Hotei, 
the fat god of good nature, contentedly leaning against huge sacks 
of happiness; Jorokujin, who reads the thoughts of animals and so 
knows many things good to know; Fukurokuji, whose long head and 
pet crane typify fine old age; and Ebisu, struggling with a monster 
fish, which shows that all who work hard will be rewarded! Some- 
times these desirable gods are shown separately, but more generally 
all are crowded together in one small boat, which all but sinks under 
the weight of the substantial deities. 


ORDS cannot encompass the glory of their coloring, nor 

. camera catch them. It might as well attempt to record the 
colors of Araby or the dazzling Aurora Borealis. Stands 

filled and bordered and topped with these cheerful emblems of what 
we all want so very much line the narrow lanes leading to the different 
temples where the Torinomachi-or Festival of the Bird is held. 
Crowds of folks out for an auspicious rake surge past in such numbers 
that it is almost impossible to pause long enough to make a purchase. 
The Japanese crowds are exactly like they are invariably described— | 
peaceful, good natured and quiet. "Тһе babies carried high on the 
fathers’ shoulders or swung on the back of the mothers, resemble 
flame orchids clinging to gray branches. They never cry and never 
get crushed, which is а perpetual miracle. Sometimes the brilliant 


- babies carry a magic rake in their hands or the father holds aloft a | 


recently purchased magnet of fortune, to keep it from harm's way. 
Then do the hues of the morn and of the sunset meet! See 
I joined the stream of eager fortune seekers and was carried 
along on the surging tide of petitioners to an Eagle shrine, where 
a thin faced priest sold the temple rakes which held a printed charm. 
These. charms were printed on strips of white rice paper twisted 
among the prongs іп a curious way. I soon had one-also, guaranteed 
to carry me safely over the seas and to bring me fame and fortune— 
a great deal, it seemed to me, for the ten sen required! І also bought . 
a таке with a Smiling Face and one with a red bag of gold. I might 


-as well join in the scramble for earthly treasures while so charming 


an opportunity. presented. Besides, they were pretty things and- 
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their price was but one sen (half a cent) for them both. In one of the 
rakes which five sen transferred to my hand was a queerly folded bit 
of paper. Though Pandora’s unfortunate curiosity came to my mind 
as а warning, I could not refrain from untwisting that paper as soon 
as chance occurred. It held two grains of rice! А promise of a 
bountiful harvest. 

Since this joyous carnival of good luck lasts but for a day, the 
day is made to contain its full twenty-four hours. From one in the 
morning till one at night the frolic and serious business of money 
getting and spending continues without ceasing. Мо matter how 
early some one steals from home in the dark hours of the morning, 
they meet some one else returning with а good omen carried high in 
the air. It is the very old who totter forth in the earliest hours mut- 
tering petitions to the gods for favor, favors to be bestowed upon 
their sons and their sons’ son. Perhaps they will bear back with them 
a golden rice cake or a “victorious rice cake" or an auspiciously boiled 
taro. Ву midday the streets are well nigh impassable, but the 
crowd steadily increases until midnight, for then only do those who 
‘have labored all day find time to go out for their year's mascot. The 
_ main avenues leading to the shrines are divided down the center by a 
railing or rope. Policemen stand at frequent intervals directing the 
human stream into the right channels, one the flow the other the ebb, 
and ordering them all to “keep moving.” 

. Little stands for the sale of many-curious things were set up in 
_ convenient places. Upon one was rice cakes stamped with the images 
of the Sichi Fukujin, or gods of good luck. Upon another was 
_ candy suitable to the day. One stick was of the Smiling Face. It 
smiled all the way through the stick. Мо matter how small the frag- 
— ment broken, there smiles the cheerful face—a remarkable bit of-con- 
—fectionery. One man was selling babies—candy ones, of course! Не ` 

moulded boy or girl as the customer desired—while he waited. Тһе | 
babies sit upon one half of a clam shell, surrounded Ъу toys. When- 
I had acquired a very pink boy, the other half of the shell was closed 
— over him and so he was carried home in safety. -Tt would be impossible 

‘to devour the fat- pink object, it was such a lifelike looking. thing. 
` Fortune tellers stand in wait at corners. Hot cakes filled the air with 
appetizing odors. Fried crabs, boiled sweet potatoes, bits of brocade, | 


— bargain ribbons, pictures and all the catch-penny. things seen at fairs - 


- һе world over were there. Money comes and goes easily at the Tori- ` 
- nomachi, and if the rakes do not fill the = of the e pupon I cer- 
Жату. do ог; ді Ale sellers): . : = En 
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A SUPPLIANT SEEKING FAVOR OF THE GODS, PASSING 
THROUGH THE GATE OF ASAKUSA TEMPLE, BEARING 
AN "HONORABLE RAKE" UPON HER SHOULDERS, IN 
THE PRONGS OF WHICH ARE SYMBOLS OF ALL THE GOOD 
GIFTS SUPPOSED TO BLESS HER FAMILY FOR A YEAR. 
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A DEVOUT WORSHIPPER ENTERING THE TEMPLE WITH 
AN OFFERING TO THE GODS OF A SACK OF RICE. A 
YEAR'S BAD LUCK WOULD FOLLOW HIS FAILURE TO 
GIVE A TYTHE OF HIS HARVEST TO THE GOD OF PLENTY. 


A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE DANCER IN А TEMPLE GARDEN BRING- 
ING IN A HARVEST OF SEN ENOUGH TO LAST HER FOR MANY 
A DAY. BYSTANDERS ARE GENEROUS ON THE DAY THAT THE 
GODS OF GOOD LUCK SAIL INTO A JAPANESE HARBOR. 


А JAPANESE MOTHER 
WASHING A STONE IMAGE 
OF JIZO, GOD OF MERCY, 
THAT THE SICK BABY 
UPON HER BACK MAY BE 
- HEALED.  JIZO'S FAVOR, 
THEY SAY, IS WON BY 
COOLING HIM WITH CLEAR 
WATER FROM THE TEMPLE 
WELL. 


BOY JUGGLER ОМ А 
JAPANESE NEW YEAR'S 

| DAY, ENTERTAINING A 

£ CURIOUS CROWD, WHILE 

A HIS LITTLE SISTER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL DANCER, IS 
RESTING. THESE  CHIL- 
DREN ARE MARVELOUSLY 
DEXTEROUS IN PERFORM- 
ING ALL SORTS OF JUG- 
GLING TRICKS. 
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THE "HONORABLE RAKE" 


МЕ of the most popular shrines on the Festival of the Bird is 
O Ryusenji in Shitaya Ward, near the Asakusa Temple. 
Extricating myself from the crowd moving toward Ryusenji, I 
attempted a short cut to Asakusa. I knew its general direction, but 
had never tried to reach it except through the main entrance. Т soon 
found myself in the Yoshiwara. ‘There was no mistaking that place 
hovering so close to the temple dedicated to the Goddess of Mercy, 
famous the world over for its merciless treatment of women. Painted 
women, extravagantly dressed, looked through gilded iron bars, smil- 
ing invitingly as they are forced to do by their brutal-faced keepers, 
who stand watchfully by. Men walked up and down, staring and 
making comments and selecting, much as they would beasts in a 
cage, now and then bargaining evilly with the “keepers.” ‘Tokyo’s 
attempt at a solution of the “world-old problem” may be the best in 
the world, as I have read. But as I hurried from the temple of the 
Gods of Good Luck to the temple of the Goddess of Mercy, it seemed 
to me that all the gods of the universe were sleeping. 

The main entrance to Asakusa Temple is through an avenue of 
one story red brick shops open to the street, filled with every sort of 
toy and cake. It looks as though it led to a bazaar instead of a 
temple. Two colossal images of the compassionate but terrible visaged 
Vishnu and Brahma stand guard in wire cages on either side of the 
great red gate. Straw sandals hang near their feet, just the right 
size for these faithful guardians should they desire to walk abroad. 
They are votive offerings of pilgrims. The painted statues are well. 
freckled with pellets of paper thrown by devotees. If they stick fast, 
the gods have noted the petition! "Тһе crowd passes through the gates 
under immense paper lanterns, startling contrasts to the airy-fairy, 
will-’o-the-wisp bubbles in general use. Fine stone lanterns in which 
pigeons nest are just within the gates. Stands with grain for the 
pigeons, white cotton rabbits for the children, sake gourds for the men, 
hair ornaments for the women, line the way clear to the very steps of ` 
the temple. "Within the temple itself small bags of sacred dust are 
sold, to be scattered at the home doorway. "Теге are cases containing 
the picture of Kwannon the Merciful, charms for women wishing 
children and for those about to bear children, charms for the traveler 
and for the sick. I bought one of the long pure white strips of rice 
paper with potent words engraved upon it. 


š A SAKUSA is one of the chief attractions of "Tokyo and almost 
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invariably the first place visited by the traveler. It is cer- 
tainly worth the visit. Theater street, with its jugglers walking 
about on balls and doing all sorts of dexterous and really wonderful 
tricks, its side shows, moving picture halls where the most fearfully 
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THE “HONORABLE ВАКЕ” 


melodramatie American horrors vie with Japanese classies for 
patronage, Geisha dancing and restaurants, is continually crowded, 
but on festival days it is indescribable. Within Asakusa, folk get 
their fortunes told or their sins shrived, buy charms or try their luck 
at a shooting gallery, turn a prayer wheel or have a ride on a merry- 
go-round. Religious and secular life are inextricably entangled here. 
Тһе devotees of the one are ardent patrons of the other. "Тһе babel of 
bargainings and beggings, pedlers' cries and priests' chants, of coins 
tossed into temple boxes or at the feet of dancers, the harsh screech 
of cheap Victrolas or the plaintive low notes of wooden flutes, mingled 
in one human symphony not to be heard outside Japan. 

It was extremely difficult to get good photographs on this day 
when the good luck gods were being importuned so whole-heartedly. 
'The sight of а camera always fascinates a Japanese crowd, even 
when they are not in a sight-seeing, festival humor. Each and every 
one seems determined to look directly into the strange box. More 
than once I photographed an eager eye when I had intended a whole 
temple or caught а calico back when I had aimed for а lantern. Even 
after the most strategic maneuverings to obtain a bit of clear space, 
а child would make a dash for better position or a woman would shyly 
peek around my shoulder, filling the field with weird portions of 
humanity. Тһе Pied Piper of Hamlin with his flute had never such 
a following as I, when my camera was in sight. Children carrying 
children (compound children as it were) not only trailed behind, but 
advanced before. They foiled my every effort to get a picture of 
the rake bearers, but they were so interested, so mute and wondering, 
I could not get really angry with them—the funny little four-eyed 
people! === : | . X i 


good luck gods are lured in other ways. Only the overflow of 

the Eagle Festival is caught here, but even the eddies of that 
whirlpool are enough to fill the spacious enclosure. Неге danced a 
little girl. Light as а sprite,.she was gorgeous as a butterfly. Аз she 
danced with hands and feet, sway of lithe body and changing facial 
expression, telling the story of some old romance, she was the embodi- 
ment of dramatie fire. She would set Broadway a-dance did some 
enterprising manager think to carry her and her picturesque gar- 
ments to that blasé mart. Six times I tried to catch a graceiul pose, 
but all in vain. I got but the blur of a pirouette or the indefinite 
flash of а curtsy. А small boy belonging to the same troupe or strol- 


: Е) = in Hongwanji’s courts, near neighbor to Asakusa, the 


` Jing entertainers joined her in several burlesque costume dances. He 


also did some clever Juggling tricks. These children danced and 


THE “HONORABLE RAKE” 


sang and coaxed coppers from the admiring audience of children, all 
in the shadow of the great gate. 

Out in the sunshine a magician swallowed needles with painful 
gulps. Then a yard or so of thread followed the needles. After a 
mighty incantation and beating of drums by his old women at- 
tendants, the thread was recovered with the needles neatly threaded 
upon it! Over in an angle of a wall stood a man spinning tops. They 
whirled madly all over him, up one arm and down the other, along 
his back and on the tip of his nose. They sailed into the air over the 
heads of the people, spun on the ground and on his stand. I dare not 
tell how many tops of strange shapes he kept spinning at one time. 
And all the while he talked and charmed sen into a pile at his feet. 

By а small gate was a sad looking, mangy bear in a cage, drafted 
into the service of a garrulous patent medicine man. Bear oil, it 
appeared, was a certain cure for all the ills of mankind—judging by 
the bottles that went home safely stowed away in hanging sleeves! 

Strolling away from Hongwanji, I happened to turn into a lane. 
Through a gateway I saw a small temple with à beautifully carved 
entrance and some fine bronze lanterns. А man was just entering 
the temple with his tithe of rice in a bag on his shoulder. An old man 
with the inevitable baby upon his back was washing his hands at the 
holy-water cistern, preparing to offer his petitions. It was the hour 
for chanting scriptures. Twenty or more priests in gauze robes over 
yellow garments were taking their place before the altar, chanting 
asthey marched. Burning incense dimmed the light of candles. 


At the left of the temple was a small image of Jizo, protected from 


the sun and storms by a plain, open shrine. - A woman with her sick 
baby upon her back was washing Jizo, for he dearly loves to be 
washed, they say. She scrubbed him well with a brush, then poured 
holy water from the temple pails upon his head, letting it slowly 
trickle over him, refreshing him greatly and pleasmg him much. Then 
she stood before him with folded hands and begged his notice of her 
baby. Нет simple trust, her naive unconeern as I watched, touched 
my heart—and I added my kind of prayers to hers. Babies do get 
well, they say, if the heart prayed earnestly. She called to my mind 
the methods of healing that have performed miracles since the world 
began. The healings by faith, by the power of suggestion, by Voodoo 
incantations, rattlesnakes’ tails and bitter green pills. Science and 
superstition have really very much m common. = 
 — Jostled about that day when the good luck gods mingled so mer- 
rily with humanity, when old and young, scholarly and ignorant, 
priest and juggler, prostitutes and anxious mothers, the tremendous 
symbolism of the visible universe appealed to me. - I remembered a 
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THE “CHOSEN ARMY" 


passage from Okakuras' illuminating book, “Тһе Ideals of the East": 
“Тһе last masterpiece of Kano Hogai represents Kwannon, the Uni- 
versal Mother, in her aspect of human maternity. She stands in mid- 
air, her triple halo lost in the sky of golden purity, and holds in her 
hands a crystal vase, out of which is dripping the waters of creation. 
A single drop, as it falls, becomes a babe, which, wrapped in its birth 
mantle like a nimbus, lifts unconscious eyes to her, as it is wafted 
downward to the rugged snow-peaks of the earth, rising from a mist 
of blue darkness far below.” 


THE “CHOSEN ARMY” 


N view of the general desire to get away from the terms “drafted” 
and “conscript” as referring to the new National Army, may I 
suggest that this great body of our young men now gathering to 
go forth in defense of democracy be called the “Chosen Army"? 

Perhaps such an appellation would fulfill in large measure the 
need for a name in keeping with the high mission of these young 
soldiers of freedom. In any event it has a literal application and at 
the same time a scriptural connection so significant as to compel 
attention. 

For in the Gospel of John from the lips of the Master are quoted 
these words: | | 


I have chosen you and ordained you that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain. VELIE | 


No better or truer statement of the eause in which these young 
men have been chosen could have been made. ^ | 

They are chosen to bring forth the fruit of victory. In this 
instance the fruit of victory is freedom. And they are offering them- 
selves to the service of democracy in order that this freedom should 
remain. | 

So henceforth in referring to these forces, new-sprung from the 
nation's loins, might it not be commendable as well as just to call them 
the “Chosen” soldiers? ° ` Е Е: ЕЕ 
Глен Мітснкіл, HODGES. ` 
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A FAMILY ADVENTURE: А TEMPERAMENTAL 
HUSBAND AND SOME CHICKENS: BY MARY 
HEATON VORSE 


QUESTION that Alice Marcey never spoke out loud 
to a human soul was, “Why do husbands complieate 
life so?" 

There was the question of the chickens, for 
instance. 
` - Why should Tom think that chickens would sud- 
denly make Robert responsible? 

It is the theory held by all mothers that the care of animals is 
a very developing thing for children, but every practical mother 


_ knows that even the most well-beloved animals will have to be fed 


by older people half the time. There is not a mother in her senses 
who believes that one can give a child a garden, or even a kitten, and 
not have to help along with interest and attention; and there is 
scarcely a father in the world who does not believe that by the giving 
of a plot of ground or a brood of chickens, responsibility will not 
magically blossom, without any cultivating on his part. 

Ever since there had been chickens enough so that Sarah and 
Robert had to walk with a preserving kettle, to get table scraps for 
them at a neighbor's, life, it seemed to Alice, had been one long 
controversy. 

Sitting alone by herself Alice sometimes faced the fact—and 
faced it without bitterness and with some complacency— that trouble 
certainly did start more often with Tom than with her. These 
thoughts she told to no one, neither did she consider them disloyal. 
She wondered about it. 

She wondered about it the more because Tom on his part had 
two very different and disconcerting views about her. About his 
views he was not reticent. 

In one Alice saw herself envisaged as a poor, feckless, supine 
thing, incapable of form or order, who, with open eyes, pusillani- 
mously permitted herself to be bamboozled by her entire household 
for the sake of a shameful peace. This idea Tom often voiced loudly. 

His other idea about her he let out without meaning to, after the 
way of men. Alice, it seemed, was the one who stirred up discord. 
If Alice made a visit away, or spent a week with her mother, the 
household, according to his account, тап with exemplary smoothness. 
With 'T'om in total command, the children at once became responsible 
and obedient. Celestina was no longer inclined to temperamental fits. 
Nora forgot her habits of disorder, Once under the hands of a master 
she became systematic, patient and given to scrubbing the bottoms of 
pots and pans without being told. But let Alice come back again and 
all was up, because she spoiled them all and stirred things up so. 
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A TEMPERAMENTAL HUSBAND 


“When we are more civilized,” Alice told her Aunt Jane, “a 
woman and her children will form the home, the center of things, 
and the husband will live outside, and come and visit and behave 
himself, and then things will be less complicated." 

То this Aunt Jane, instead of being shocked at Alice's flights of 
imagination, had replied: 

“Т have always said that something will have to be done about 
men; and yet we all know, while they upset every household in which 
they set a foot, we can't get on without them!” 

As if to corroborate Aunt Jane's words, uproar arose without. 
One heard 'Tom's voice proclaiming: 

“Garbage shall not be carried in Jamie's cart! I bought this 
eart for Jamie." 

То this Sarah was heard pleading: 

“Chicken scraps isn't garbage, father! Chicken scraps isn't 
swill!” 

Aunt Jane turned an accusing eye on Alice. 

“Your children manage to use the most repulsive words, 
reproved. 

“You can call chicken scraps by any name you want to," came 
back Tom's voice, “but I say Jamie's cart is not to be used for it." 

“Tt ain't fair!" cried Robert. “We have a nice, clean granite 
kettle that's washed every day. Chickens don't eat garbage—pigs 
eat it. And our arms get so tired carrying the things so far. You 
carry it and you'd see!" 

А diseussion of the shrillest arose. 

Sarah's pathos over the long road and the hot sun soon became 
Gaelic in its quality: there was something primitive in her wail which 
had in it the sorrow from which the folk-song is built. 

In the turmoil Jamie alone remained calm. Technicalities as to 
whether what one fed to chickens was or was not garbage affected 
him not at all. Не kept singing: | 

“Its my cart! You can’t take my cart! It's my cart! You 
can't take my cart!" | 

Soon a сту arose from the older children: 

“Why haven't we got a cart? If Jamie has a cart why can't we 
have a cart?" 

То this Tom replied: “Jamie has to have something! Хоп chil- 
dren are not going to use Jamie’s cart. Then in sing-song came 
Jamie's little response: 

*No, they can't have my cart! 'Phey can't have my cart ы; 

It seemed impossible that only four of them—one father and 
three children—now came surging into the library, having for the 
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AND SOME CHICKENS 


moment constituted Alice the Throne of Justice. In a tone which 
reminded her only too much of her eldest son, Tom Матсеу burst 
out on his wife: 

“Your children,"—and by this he meant, of course, Sarah and 
Robert, having for the moment only retained Jamie as his child— 
“your children are the most unreasonable in all the world!” 

Here Robert planted himself before Alice in dignity and made 
this assertion: 

“Chicken scraps are not garbage, are they mother?" and Sarah 
а the dramatic effect by bursting into tears and proclaiming 
oudly: 

"He's a mean old thing!” 

She cast upon her father a haughty look of anger. If Tom 
Матсеу had repudiated Sarah as his child for the moment, she had 
repudiated him as a parent. 

“Т don't see why they shouldn't have the cart," said she. 

At this Tom’s excitement vanished. Не replied with an icy 
politeness: 

“Because 1 have decided that Jamie’s cart is not to be soiled by 
using it for any such purpose.” 

Again clamor arose. It had an unreasonable effect on Alice’s 
nerves. Saying, “I hate hens!” she left the room. 

But as she went out she heard Sarah making a flank attack. 
Sitting on the floor, with dramatic solemnity she proclaimed: 

“Then I won't go at all! They aren't my hens, anyway!" to 
which in one voice.the men of Sarah's family—Robert and Tom— 
replied: 

"You've got to go!” 

One gathered that even physical violence was being used on her 
and that she was practising the awful violence of non-resistance. 

Aunt Jane's voice Joined the rumpus. That good lady had main- 
tained a dignified and disapproving silence. She now said: 

“Т should think a little girl would love to help her brother." 

“І don’t!” cried Sarah, “I hate helping him! I’ve always hated 
helping him! Не makes me carry the empty kettle all the way"— 
here her voice broke again—“and he—he! What does he do? Flings 
stones at telegraph posts, and all the way up don’t speak to me,— 
don’t look at me—and I come dragging the pail and he never looking 
or speaking! I hate to help him!" she concluded with tense sav- 
ageness. 

Here Tom cut short the whole business as though with a knife. 

“Both of you start along, and no more words about it!" and he 
too left the room. : 
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A TEMPERAMENTAL HUSBAND 


From her window Alice watched them starting out. Sarah was 
slacking; her fingers but daintily touched the kettle; Robert remon- 
strated. They both set it down and glared at one another. It came 
with definiteness to Alice that no good would come of this trip. 

Tom came into the room. 

“Alice,” he said, reprovingly, “do you think 

“T think that with a little flexibility one could avoid a great deal 
of noise, if you ask me!” she flashed at him. 

She knew that she lacked both dignity and tact and that these 
were not the tactics with which to deal with an outraged husband, 
but into her heart surged Sarah’s heady joy in ill-doing. With these 
words she had flung out of the window her whole basket of tricks, 
all the various ways in the world which she knew—and they were 
many—of dealing with the temperament of Tom Marcey. 

“Tm not talking about noise," said Tom. 

“Т am,” Alice retorted maddeningly, “you always raise such а 
pother!” 

*T?" Tom inquired, scandalized. 

“You,” Alice insisted firmly. 

Tom looked at her with gravity. 

“Tt seems to me that everyone in this house, except me, has gone 
mad today," he asserted. “Т don't understand you, Alice!" 

` “You don't need to tell me that," said Alice, “you never have 
and you never will, and what's more I don't want you to |» 

“Oh, very well!” said Tom huffily, and walked out of the room. 

It seemed to Alice as if she were swept by a chil wind. An 
awful sense of separation between her and those she loved enveloped 
her. Her second feeling was as though she had lost Tom for ever. 
She was surprised to feel a hot drop on her hand and realized that 
she was crying. ; 

Time dragged on. There was not a sound in the house. 

Alice set her teeth. Whatever happened, Tom Marcey must 
come back to her of his own accord. Right or wrong she was not 
going to throw overboard all the traditions of women that had made 
life tenable in a difficult world, and go running after him. 

Her treacherous heart suggested that orders were to be given to 


”ر 


the cook, that she wanted a book that was downstairs. She set herself 


sternly to the task of staying in her room. 

Another and deeper anguish began to grip her heart. 

Тһе children had not returned. : | 

It is only too obvious to a mother, especially if she has let her 
nerves go, that if her children are a moment late, something has hap- 
pened to them. This Something is always lurking outside and dog- 
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AND SOME CHICKENS 


ging their every footstep every time they are out of her sight. Every 


motor-car that passes, every window that is open, every tree that is 
climbed, partakes of the nature of the menacing Something that any- 
time may happen to them, until it seems too good to be true that 
life will ever give them back to you safe and sound again. 

She could endure it no longer. 

She had to go and look for them. 

Deep down, very deep down within her was the knowledge that 
she was really going to look for Tom. She had given in, but she 
refused to look this shameful fact in the face. 

Flying the lofty colors of a mother's love and anxiety—with 
the fact of her submission locked safely up in the uttermost cellar 
of her being—she proceeded down the hall. 

At the foot of the stairs she ran into Tom. 

“Tom!” she cried. They might have been separated for a week. 

* Alice!" ‘They embraced one another. 

“T was just going to look for the children.” 

“Т was coming to find you!” he said, with savage tenderness. 

Alice smiled. "Тһе world was as it should be. The secret at the 
bottom of her heart died. She had come out of her room only to look 
for the children. : 

One has to play tricks with oneself like this once in a while, or 
where indeed would self-respect be? 


Тһеу met the children coming down the street, singing. Their 
faces were alight with joy and the love of all the world and one 
another. They sang in chorus, like cherubs: 


“ОБ, be joyful, 
Oh, be joyful with us, 
Oh, be joyfull" 


With them was Beatrice, Sarah's most intimate friend. The 
two little girls disputed tenderly with one another for the privilege 
of helping dear Robert carry the chicken scraps, and he, with tender 
gallantry, carried the greatest burden of them. 

They paused to dash upon their parents with fond embraces, 
and to the inquiries of, “Why were you gone so long, my darlings?” 
—for you can see for yourself this was no moment for parental 
severity—Sarah replied: | 

‘Twas because we had а nawful scrap! Oh, we scrapped! We 
fought!” 

“What did you fight about?” Tom Marcey wanted to know. 
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A TEMPERAMENTAL HUSBAND 


Recollections of injustice flooded over Sarah. Her face dark- 
ened. She pointed her finger at Robert. 

“Twas he! He!" Reminiscent tears trembled in her eyes. 
“Twas he threw the tin-foil away and said me and Beatrice must 
go get it, and we said, 'Why for must we go get it alone? " 

“Апа you know why for!" cried Robert. “If I had let you both 
go to get it together, you'd have beat it," cried Robert darkly. “Т 
know you! .And you said so yourself afterwards!" 

"Why didn't you go get it, then?" his father demanded. “Do 
the little SE have to wait on you?” 

“And leave them at Mrs. Howard's to beat it home alone the 
other way?" Robert inquired with sareasm. “When Beatrice is alone, 
she's bad; and when Загар’; alone, she's bad; but when both of them's 
together, they're fifteen times as bad! So Sarah went to get it, and 
she ran away. 

"Yes, I ran away—and I ran away—and I ran away—and I 
hid!" cried Sarah in triumph. Then her voice softened to sweetness. 
“And then I thought poor Beatrice, my darling Beatrice, she'll have 
to carry the scraps all alone in the hot sun! I won't be mean to my 
Beatrice, no matter if Robert is a bad, bad boy! So I came back 
Her voice faltered a little over her own sweetness and goodness. 

“She came back; mother,” cried Robert, “and she stood away 
by a tree, bawling, *Oh, no, you don't get me! Oh, no! Let Beatrice 
come here a minute. Апа she whispered in Beatrice’s ear, and,. 
mother, they ran away together! бо I put down the scraps and I 
ran after them." 

It had been a terrifie chase, racing over сгоз$ lots, through for- 
bidden ways in people's yards, hiding in chicken-houses. 

“And, mother, he never would have caught us, except that we 
caught a ride.on a slow team.” 

Into Sarah’s mind there had flickered nothing but pride for her 
duplicity. She had been shameless and gloried in it. She had met 
the brutality of man with guile, but now the terrible and unjust bur- 
den which primitive man has for ever laid on the backs of woman 
overwhelmed her. 

“And then, mother—what did he do then? Yes, what did he 
do? He marched us back after that horrid old chicken stuff”—Here 
Sar ah gave the kettle a vicious kick—“And we were sweating and 
'spiring both! But back we must go in the sun, and, “mother, we 
were so hot we was crying!” 

“Well, what should I do? Let ’em make а fool out of me—beat 
it with my tin-foil in their pockets—and disobey you, father. You 
(Continued on page 482) 
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YVETTE GUILBERT AS THE MODERN 
PIERROT 


INTRODUCTION: BY MABEL POILLON 
A VETTE GUILBERT'S art betrays а knowledge of 


history, an appreciation of literature, an understand- 
ing of music and—first and last—a sympathy for 
humanity. The titles of her songs and their arrange- 
ment bespeaks a presiding intelligence. Each song 

=? is a great drama, a profound interpretation of the 
emotion it portrays, delivered with the freedom inherent in true art. 

She is rarely intelligent—and a worker. As she has said of her 
own mother, “She worked as only а woman endowed with superior 
energy can work." Yvette Guilbert works in precisely this way with 
unimagined powers of concentration. She can study her songs in a 
room where the typewriter is clicking and people are talking—busi- 
ness! And, too, she seems to forget her work if a friend approaches 
who needs sympathy or help. I have seen her eyes fill with tears at 
the recital of misfortune. І have seen her сгу as with a broken heart 
over a letter from poor bleeding France, and yet if her work demand 
it she puts her personal interests aside and throws herself into the 
interpretation of a song as if it were the only thing that mattered. 

The poems of Jehan Rictus and Jules Laforgue which she has 
selected for her interpretation of Pierrot for this season's program 
are strongly indicative of the spirit of Yvette Guilbert. Jehan Rictus 
was a man of social position who cast all aside to live the life of poverty 
50 that he might know by experience the sufferings of the poor. Не 
has been hungry and homeless, and in his poems, eries out against the 
injustice and the indifference of humanity. Madame Guilbert has 
never stirred the sympathies of the audience more than in her recital 
of these poems. In Pierrot costume, she is the starving man who 
meets Christ and addresses Him as a brother, in the familiar language 
of the streets, asking Him what He thinks of the world as He finds 
it today. 

Madame Guilbert has made Jules Laforgue famous in this coun- 
try by her representation of his poem “La Femme.” Oh, the power of 
this artist to make us see and feel—to awaken instincts forgotten, to 
lash us with her finely chiseled words! And then with a glance of the 
eye and a turn of her wrist to carry us into a land where sorrow is a 
thing unknown and charm and beauty alone exist! 

There is a very rare old Légende Dorée on the new program 
which reincarnates the art and spirituality of the Middle Ages. “The 
Miracle of St. Berthe, La Manchotte," the armless servant who was 
given arms so that she might aid Mary in the stable. There is nothing 
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YVETTE GUILBERT AS THE MODERN PIERROT 


ІоуеНег in all the great gallery of characterizations of Madame Guil- 
bert than her picturing of the different persons in this “Mystery.” 
Who that has seen will ever forget the unutterable weariness and dis- 
tress of Mary conveyed with exquisite grace. with which the early 
Italian painters loved to invest their subjects, the gestures and atti- 
tudes denoting humility, piety, reverence, which Madame Guilbert 
has so absorbed in her art that she makes the lost ages of faith live again 
for us? Who that has seen can forget the fluttering of the angels’ 
wings as they bear the branches of the apple tree downward so that 
Mary may have to eat?^ Or who can forget the picture of Joseph sore 
discouraged as he seeks shelter for Mary? Ог the pitiful distress of 
St. Berthe, impotent to aid owing to her affliction—and then the su- 
preme joy of the great moment when the miracle is accomplished and 
she is given arms to assist the Redeemer of the World! This is а 
triumph for Madame Guilbert as great as "Le Passion" and "Le 
Voyage de Marie et Joseph à Jerusalem.” 


THE HISTORY OF PIERROT: 
BY YVETTE GUILBERT 


WO hundred years and more have gone since Pierrot first came  . 
to France from Florence, already а personage of distinction in 
Italian farce at that time. Не was then the comic impersonator 
of small childish voices, such as greediness, fibbing, etc. Не lived in 
constant fear of the stick, a box on the ear or the application of the 


‚ boot to a less dignified region. Апа Harlequin was eternally thrash- 


ing him. "Times changed and little by little the- character of Pierrot 
lost Из grotesque aspect and actually became tragic. "Гһе poets ap- 
peared who modernized actions and altered his traditional costume. 

But today I will present to you my own conception of Pierrot, a 
Pierrot who is rather a symbol than a character—the new Pierrot, our 
brother and & Christian, the courageous reformer of the humanity of 
the future, the Pierrot of aspirations, striving unceasingly to re-es- 
tablish thé gods in their lost Paradise. My Pierrot has experienced 
the pangs of hunger, he has known love disappointed, and he no longer 
grimaces, he can no longer be Pierrot the Mountebank, he has become 
Pierrot the 'Thinker— Pierrot the Idealist impersonating the soul of 
man, the soul of а loving humanity. Не will weep, he will cry out to 
the world his overwhelming longing for his own purification, his great 
dream of chastity resuscitated regenerating all forms of love, love of 
the future, connubial love and the essence of love itself. a 

His face will not only owe its pallor to a coating of flour or to ` 
rice powder, but to the sorrow within his own heart. He will suffer 
for all so that he may help all towards perfection, his selfishness will 
vanish before the accomplishment of the great task of the future which 
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YVETTE GUILBERT, FROM 
HER LATEST PHOTOGRAPH 
BY ALICE BOUGHTON. 


From a photograph by Alice Boughton 
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YVETTE GUILBERT IN MEDIAEVAL 
COSTUME FOR HER SONGS OF FRANCE, 
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YVETTE GUILBERT AS THE MODERN PIERROT 


he will accomplish, true son of France that he is, in the establishment 
of Truth and the Joy of Living! 

My Pierrot will be a symbol rather than a personality. Му 
modern Pierrot will, Christ-like, as it were, express his suffering at the 
sight of humanity—of masculine egotism—of man's cruelty in 
life . . . in love—of his lack of conscience. 

In an ardent vision my Pierrot comes face to face with Christ— 
and the Christ sees again in Pierrot's soul all the suffering that He un- 
derwent in ages gone by when He dreamed of being the Saviour of 
Humanity. 

Then my Pierrot, in hope of finding help, appeals to woman. De- 
ception after deception at last forces him to recognize that what is 
called love is but materialism. Then he pleads for chastity, fraternity, 
for the forgetfulness of the flesh. He tries to find a spiritual love—a 
love purified of all sensuality—but he has to fight against the eternal 
Eve incarnate in every woman—and then he expresses in a beautiful 
poem by Jules Laforgue his disgust for feminine tricks and entangle- 
ments, his disgust for the fragility of woman, for her vanity, for the 
fashion of her appearance and the fashion of her thoughts—and then 
my Pierrot concludes from the bitterness of his lesson that if woman is 
content with the conquest of such low passion—if she can strive for 
and win and satisfy her soul with only that, then why should man 
struggle to give her a greater, better, purer love? And Pierrot weeps 
at his futile hope of the realization of his dream: ‘The Purification of 
Humanity! 
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«THE WONDER WAY": A ROAD 
CONSTRUCTED FOR THE PLEAS- 
URE OF THE PEOPLE 


НЕ first good roads were constructed for the pur- 
pose of transplanting armies easily and quickly over 
into enemy territory. ‘Then the great net-work of 
roads that were made after the fashion of these mili- 
tary roads, were for the purpose of extending com- 
mercial interests. From the main arteries built to 

facilitate commercial transactions, innumerable small roads 

branched, tapping the agricultural districts so that the farmer 
could bring his produce easily to the cities, the great distributing 
centers. But lately a number of highways have been built in Amer- 
ica mainly because they would lead people through beautiful valleys 
and across mountain tops that afforded wonderful views. ‘These 
highways, laid out at the command of beauty instead of war or com- 
merce, give а financial aid to the land through which they run that 
yields greater revenue than those built primarily for what are called 
practical uses. 

An inspiring illustration of the richness, the fame, the wealth, 
and pleasure of a road constructed entirely to permit people to 
see beautiful country, is one under construction in Arkansas, known 
as the “Wonder Way." This is а division of the National Jefferson 
Highway leading from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Though this 
will prove to be а great commercial artery because it saves a distance 
of about six hundred miles through the sands of the hot wind zone of 
Oklahoma, yet it is doubtful if there is а more beautiful driveway in 
America. Entering the State from the coal, zinc and lead fields of 
Joplin, Missouri, by way of Seligman at the north boundary line, 
Arkansas lifts the curtain of her wonderful State, revealing scene 
after scene of unparalleled beauty. 

_ "From Eureka, the famous watering place founded upon a cliff 
of natural stone, through whose crevices flow a hundred healing 
springs, mile after mile of beautiful timber tableland stretches away 
to the southward. Тһе Wonder-Way is like а stone ribbon, upon 
which are strung priceless jewels of farm houses built of rock, fields 

walled with stones, and stone bridges spanning clear streams running 
over rock beds. This wild, rocky section, strange to say, is devoted 

mainly to agriculture, for the soil is rich in plant food. Elk ranches 
tell that wild life is being valued—now that it is almost extinct. Then 
comes the valley of the “Three-Fingered” White River, the land of 
the big red apples that gave the State its emblem—the apple blossom. 

Here also is a settlement of those people who in early days built 

schools and churches before they built their cabins. Farmers аге 
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Photographs by J. H. Field 


THE “WONDER WAY” HAS BROUGHT THE BIRD FARM AT BOG SPRING WITHIN EASY 
REACH, PERMITTING THE ENJOYMENT OF SUCH EXQUISITE PICTURES AS IS HERE SHOWN. 
THIS ROAD WAS BUILT EXPRESSLY TO LEAD PEOPLE TO JUST SUCH SCENES OF BEAUTY. 
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THE LITTLE LAKE IN FAYETTEVILLE, THE UNI- 
VERSITY CITY, FRINGED WITH FORGET-ME-NOTS, 
AROUND WHICH THE “WONDER WAY” WINDS. 
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THE OZARK CUT-OFF LEADS THROUGH THE 
AGRICULTURAL REGIONS OF THE THREE-FIN- 
GERED WHITE RIVER, WHERE UNIVERSITY PRO- 
FESSORS FOLLOW THE PLOW BETWEEN CLASSES. 


“THE WONDER WAY" 


scientists and scientists are farmers in this division, as one can easily 
tell by looking at the rich orchards, farms and gardens that bring 
such brilliant color to the way. 


HUNDRED years ago a man gifted with vision said: "If the 
forests of this section were cleared away and the waters of 
this river controlled, this limited proportion of three States, 

for Texas comes in for a small share, could feed the world.” Не 
was speaking of the now rich and fertile valley of the section along 
the southern boundary of Arkansas known as the "Red River of the 
South." His prophecy seems to be justified, for it not only produces 
food crops of all kinds in abundance, but oil wells of immense value. 
Oil is not only found on hillsides but bubbles up beneath the lakes 
and streams. Тһе highway leads past a little lake of not more than 
seven or eight acres in which stand half a hundred pipes that blaze 
like torches. This southern part of the State has yielded fortunes in 
cotton, corn, and cane. 

“Little River County” was the first county in the State to take 
advantage of the Alexander road law which provides for State co- 
operation and Federal aid, the plan by which the Ozark Cut-Off of 
the Jefferson highway was made possible. Other counties followed 
its lead until the whole length of the State has been pierced by this 
beautiful “Wonder Way.” Business men seeking recreation, bot- 
anists, huntsmen, and tourists will turn into this great artery, taking 
advantage of its smooth surface. Following the trail of beauty they 
will find а thousand other delights and advantages. Beauty always 
runs ahead and wealth and wisdom follow after. А man voyages 
through life seeking beauty, and, diligently making toward this goal, 
he finds in his hands every other gift that the gods are said to grant 
the sons of man. 


THE CRY OF THE OUTCASTS: BY PERCY 


MACKAYE 
AXES (1,1,5, bells of the dark! 
== A Tongues of iron and terror! 
` 5 ШИ Toll по more, по more, 
= ЛГ Bells of my breaking heart! 


L 4 
rre Jl Beautiful I bore him 
Babe of my life and milk, 
Wonderful I wore him, 

Yea, as a scarf of silk; 
Terrible—terrible— 

They tore him! 
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THE CRY OF THE OUTCASTS 


Bells of my breaking heart, 
Toll no more, no more, 
Tongues of iron and terror 
Bells, bells of the dark! 


God! God of the broken heart! 
Lord of the tolling bell! 
God, our God, if thou art, if thou art, 
'Tell us, our Father, tell: 
How darkly long 
Shall reign of the strong 
Endure, to make of thine earth our hell, 
Ere thou, O Lord of the bleeding dart, 
Rise, in Thy light, to quell? 


Swords, swords in my soul! 
Tongues of fire and horror! 
Clang aloud, aloud, 

Swords of my burning heart! 


Newly born I named him 
Babe of my joy and ruth: 
Kin of heart I claimed him, 
Yea, as my star of youth; 
Murderous—murderous 


They maimed him! 


Swords of my burning heart! 
Clang aloud, aloud, 

Tongues of fire and horror, 
Swords, swords in my soul! 


God! God of the burning soul! 
Lord of the clanging sword! 
God, our God, from thy kindling goal, 
Answer us, answer, Lord! 
How far and blind 
Shall the kings of our kind 
Beguile our hearts on their paths abhorred, 
Ere Thou, O Christ of a race made whole, 
Come in 'Thy world-accord? 
--Етот “The Evergreen Tree,’ a Christmas Masque. 
Courtesy of The John Church Co. 


Among the Craftsmen 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSES: DE- 
SIGNED FROM A WOMAN'S 
POINT OF VIEW 


AN is the only animal that rele- 
M gates to others the pleasure and 

the duty of building his home— 

that is, unless we except a few 
poor creatures who use the discarded nest 
or burrow of some more industrious neigh- 
bor. Even those birds who have been 
forced to accept man-made bird houses (be- 
cause man had first destroyed their natural 
nesting sites) indignantly throw out any 


nesting material man arranges for them, - 


scolding angrily at the mere thought of us- 
ing anything for the precious nestlings se- 
lected by anyone but themselves. Scarcely 
a man nowadays has ability or knowledge 
enough to build his own home yet every 
man has distinctly individual ideas of what 
he considers beauty and comfort. So the 
modern home builder must consult with the 
architect and the two work together to 
create a house that is the suitable expression 
of the owner's mind. 

. The two houses that we show each month 
in this magazine are mainly suggestions to 
the man or woman who is too busy, or who 
lacks the experience, to build a home. Тһе 
floor plans are thought out mainly from a 
woman's point of view because it is the 
woman who manages and oversees all the 
infinite details of home making. Hardly a 
woman looking at any one of our floor 
plans but would immediately see some way 
to change them, thereby making the house 
more completely after the model in her 
mind. So every floor plan that is made in 
our architectural department is adjustable, 
that is, each represents a certain type of 
house easily altered to individual ideas of 
comfort. Ву removing a wall or adding 
one, a great deal of individuality could be 
obtained in апу опе of these plans. They 
are, as we said before, models from which 
definite ideals may be obtained. 

During the course of a year, houses large 
and small, with and without stairs, of 
wood, concrete, brick and stone; of many 
types will be presented, so that every home 
maker will find something to her liking and 
discover some convenient arrangement that 
pleases her. 


OUCHSTONE House number seven- 

teen is entirely different from any 
other house that we have shown. Тһе 
house proper is all on one floor and could be 
built entirely without a second story, though 
in the second story, as may be seen by a 
study of the plans, is a charming suite of 
rooms, a bedroom, bath, a closet and a gen- 
erous storage room. This second story can 
be left entirely open and used as a general 
storage place or divided and finished as in- 
dicated in the plan. 

We had in mind, when designing this 
house, a living and a dining room that 
would look off over the garden. I£ this 
house were built on the outskirts of a city 


‘or а small town, the chances are that the 


garden would be at the back of the house, 
therefore the main living rooms should have 
large windows facing the garden and pro- 
vide some direct way of entering the gar- 
den easily. We have placed the living 
room somewhat as a wing, giving it light 
from three directions, a view into the gar- 
den and also one into the street. И has, 
in addition to three large groups of win- 
dows, a cheerful open fire. Two doors lead 
into the dining room and from the dining 
room one steps directly into the garden. 

А novel feature of this house is the po- 
sition of the hall Іп order to give the 
greatest variety of practical and beautiful 
suggestions for home making, we have ш- 
troduced the hall in such a way that it not 
only leads directly to the living room but, 
through its group of windows, permits di- 
rect light to flood the dining room. Large 
glass doors or portieres could be hung 
between the hall and dining room, thus the 
dining room would get light through the 
front windows. The position of this hall 
also forms a normal passageway into the 
kitchen and into the main body of the 
house, where the bedrooms and bath have 
been placed. This arrangement gives three 
distinct suites, namely, the sleeping quar- 
ters, the living rooms, and the servant's 
quarters, each conveniently placed in rela- 
tion to the others, yet each separated from 
the others in a way that gives privacy. The 
bedrooms can be shut away from the main 
body of the house by merely closing a door. 
Each bedroom has ample light and closets 
and wall space to accommodate large arti- 
cles of furniture. 
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HOUSES DESIGNED FROM A 


The kitchen and the maid's room and 
bath are completely separated from the rest 
of the house and are complete in every de- 
tail so that the housework can be done with 
no unnecessary exertion. А large pantry 
provides abundance of shelf room for dish- 
es used in the dining room, and the kitchen 
dresser by the side of the sink with its 
double drain boards, gives plenty of space 
for the kitchen utensils. If a kitchen cab- 
inet, the delight of so many women's hearts, 
is wanted, it can be placed on the inner wall 
of the kitchen next to the stairway leading 
to the basement. Beneath the kitchen win- 
dow is ample space for a maid's dining 


HOUSE NO. 17. 


table. An entry is provided from the porch 
into the kitchen to serve as a convenient 
method of reaching the maid's bedroom. It 
also allows for a large icebox. 

This house can be built of metal lath and 
stucco or hollow tile and concrete. Тһе 
Íront terrace with its railing of wood or 
stone, forms an outdoor sitting room or it 
can be treated somewhat like the Spanish 
patios, that is, with a tiny fountain or deco- 
rative plants in jars. Now-a-days there are 
many ways of introducing color on the out- 
side of a concrete or stucco house that 
makes them much more attractive than 
those of the cold blue tone of the natural 
concrete. Various methods have been dis- 
covered of mixing color with the concrete 
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WOMAN'S POINT OF VIEW 


and also of making the whole house entirely 
weather-proof, so that it is impossible for 
the fair inner walls to be damaged by the 
staining of dampness. Beside the methods 
of mixing color in with the cement, there 
are a number of coatings on the market 
which are applied to the outer surface. 


E RENE House Number eigh- 
teen has been designed for a small 
family in such a way that the mistress can 
do her own housework, dispensing alto- 
gether with a servant. То give a variety 
to our plans we have introduced a novel 
treatment of dining room, living room and 
pergola porch. Every small house should 
have a garden. Most small houses are 
built in villages where everyone can have 
enough land for a garden. In this case we 
are showing a garden layout in connection 
with this house that gives the widest possi- 
ble opportunity for making the most of 
small space. This is done by arranging for 
a vista across the longest part of the prop- 
erty. On entering the foyer hall a view is 
obtained through the glass doors leading 
to the pergola porch, down the garden path, 
past the sundial or bird bath, into the per- 
gola placed in the far corner of the garden, 
which serves as an outdoor living room. 
АП planting in this garden space should be 
restricted to the borders of the path and in 
front of the dividing fences, in order to 
leave as wide sweeps of lawn as possible. 
The more the lawn is *сиЁ up into small : 
beds the more insignificant does the garden 
appear. Every garden needs large lawn 
space, and the division as shown by the 
sketch gives the best possible opportunity 
for a sense of space. 

Entering the house by way of the foyer 
hall, one turns to the left into the small 
hallway that gives access to the bedrooms 


- and also provides a passageway to the 


kitchen. In the passageway is a large ward- 
robe to hold extra clothing. Тһе kitchen 
has a large service porch, a sink directly be- 
neath the windows, and the range has been 
placed where it gets direct light upon it. 
The pantry is situated on the inner wall 
and is ventilated by means of an outside 
window. By throwing the living and the 
dining room into one, a greater sense of 
space has been obtained. If the mistress of 
the house prefers to partially conceal the 
dining table by screens it would add in- 
terest to the room. The fireplace is enjoyed 
from the dining room as well as the living 
room. The walls of the foyer can be ex- 


HOUSES DESIGNED FROM A. WOMAN'S POINT OF VIEW 


tended to the ceiling or only built up half 
way and finished with a little shelf for 
potted plants. 

This little house can be built of either 
clapboards or shingles and painted any 
color preferred. One charming treatment 
would be to paint the walls a cream or a tea 
color and the room stained to resemble the 
modulations of a thatched roof—that is, 
different shades of browns and tans. A 
modern treatment of shingles, by dipping 
them in linseed oil and creosote, makes it 
possible to have a roof, at a low cost, that 
gives a mellow appearance of age. A glance 
at the garden layout shows that two wide 
grass steps lead up to the rear garden. This 
not only makes a distinctly attractive pic- 
ture but emphasizes the importance of the 
flower-bearing section of the yard. 

Though an Architect designs a house that 
is beautiful externally and arranges the 
rooms so that it i$ possible to do the work 
easily, yet after all simplifying house-work 
rests with the housewife herself.  For- 
tunately girls are being taught 


the food and keep the ac- 


enough for a builder to work from, but that 
she has distinct ideas of what she considers 
a charming arrangement of rooms. Who 
should better know how to make the in- 
terior of a home attractive than women? 
Women have allowed men to plan their 
households all too long and because of 
their willingness to relegate the office of 
architect to a man, she has had her sinks 
placed too low, not enough closets for con- 
venience, wall space so arranged that furni- 
ture cannot possibly be made to look well 
in rooms. But now we are having houses 
built by men who have well-tried knowl- 
edge of the endurance of materials, worked 
out in conjunction with woman’s instinc- 
tive feeling for gaining home beauty and 
comforts. 

Besides better designed houses and school 
instruction, women have access to a num- 
ber of excellent books so that those who 
live far in the country can by means of 
these books gain many ideas that help in 
running a home and also in furnishing it 


in Public Schools not only | 
how to cook and to manage | 
а household but how to buy | [ | 


counts so that when she has 
a home of her own she is 
able to conduct her house- 
hold as efficiently as a man 
runs his office. 

Naturally no system of edu- 
-cation can teach a woman ex- 
actly where every article 
should be placed nor compile 
any schedule of hours or work RS 
that can be lived up to. Such ГӘСД 
information however starts a 
woman's mind in the right 
direction and makes it pos- 
sible for her to develop her 
own line of action. Without 
some such model she would 
be utterly at sea. The modern 
housewife is not only well 
versed in lines of scientific 
cookery, sanitation, .hygiene, 
bookkeeping, interior deco- 
rating, etc., but almost every 
woman has enough knowl- 
edge of architecture to make 
her own floor plans. By this 
I do not mean that she could 
make the drawing of the in- 
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HOUSES DESIGNED FROM А WOMAN'S POINT OF VIEW 
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more charmingly. Тһе constant cry of 
simplicity has been heard even in the 
remotest hamlets and we find farm women 
who have picked up some knowledge on 
the subject through a book or a magazine 
article, discarding many of the useless 
“trinkets” that used to make their rooms а 
horror of confusion and their life a burden 
to keep dusted and arranged in any sort 
of order. 

Young housekeepers are fully imbued 
with the idea of furnishing the new home 
with fewer and better articles. They also 
heed the constantly expressed advice as to 
getting color harmonies in rooms. It is 
rare to find new homes that do not show 
advance in the matter of home-furnishings. 

Mrs. Christine Frederick who spent 
many years in studying home arrangement 
declares "that no stream can rise higher 
than its source, and no household effi- 
ciency can be greater than the personal effi- 
ciency of the woman who directs it. Š 

“Тһе inefficient attitude of mind always 
shows itself by the tendency to “гип around 
in circles" without getting anywhere. It 
doesn't start out right in making a judg- 
ment, because it doesn't deliberately put 
the problem before the various viewpoints 
of mind which ought to pass on it. It 
flies like a shuttlecock from one considera- 
tion to another, never arriving at a con- 
clusion which it itself can trust. We must 
come to conclusions and definite plans of 
action on a problem before we really can 
say we bave done good, efficient thinking. 

The mind must be taken in hand, man- 
aged and organized, in order to be efficient. 
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1 TOUCHSTONE HOUSE, 
NO. 17: A FLOOR PLAN lated. 
WORTH STUDYING 
FOR ECONOMY OF 
SPACE AND LABOR. 


It is a whole world in 
itself. We, the master 
of it, whose will it 
ought to obey, may be 
(and in thousands and 
thousands of cases 
are) as helpless and in- 
effective as a school 
teacher unable to man- 
age a roomful of boys. 
One dare not let the 
mind doze and dream 
too much without com- 
ing to conclusions; the 
mind must be com- 
manded and manipu- 
It must be 
stimulated and encour- 
aged and studied. It 
does not produce fine 
results by chance or accident or inherited 
genius. Left alone, the brain tends to idle 
and to make all our actions and thoughts 
automatic, dull, and habit-like. Our minds 
do not ordinarily prefer to think efficiently; 
they love to see things as they prefer to see 
them, rather than as they are. They love 
to dwell in impossible air castles and imagine 
themselves in ideal surroundings. There- 
fore, any one wishing an alert mind must 
systematically coax, lure, or interest it to 
concentrate efficiently on problems of life 
as they are. So many thousands of women 
let their minds “play hookey,” so to speak, 
and become unable to think through to the 
end of a problem and arrive at efficient 
conclusions in which they have faith. 
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work swings along much more 
swiftly. Beauty is recognized 
not only to be of immense com- 
mercial importance but also is 
regarded as a prime mental stim- 
ulus. Strange to say the mus- 
cles of the body do not get so 
tired when the mind is fixed 
upon beauty, as when it must 
labor stolidly ahead through 
sense of beauty. А walk taken 
in the woods rests and invigor- 
ates one, while a walk of equal 
length taken in the city brings a 
sense of weariness. "Therefore 
to bring about efficiency in the 
household the rooms and sur- 
roundings must be beautiful. 
Perhaps it does take a few mo- 
ments of time to transplant a 
geranium into a pot for the 
kitchen window sill and perhaps 
it does take a little thought to 
keep it well watered, yet the 
small amount of effort required 
to keep the plant blooming cheer- 
ily is more than doubled in the 


“By far the best and most permanent amount of work it enables the woman. to 
way to teach the mind to think efficiently is do happily. 
to really interest it. People who are not One woman can .take a tremendous 
intensely interested in a subject actually do amount of satisfaction in a row of copper 


not see the situation as it really is. 


kettles across the chimney jam, another 


“Тһе woman who interests herself deep- finds work moves easier if there is a tiny 
ly in the smallest detail and new angle or garden beside the kitchen steps. The kitchen 
idea about her work is preparing, like the must bea place that attracts, not repels, the 


fireman, to act intelligently and successfull / 
under trial апа difficulty, Just ER 
as the efficient fireman loves to 
use his mind against any and all 
kinds of bad situations, so the T 
efficient housewife loves to tackle 
anything that confronts her with 
her trained, efficient attitude of 
mind, taking hope, zest and cheer 
in her job, and using all the 
knowledge, help and suggestion 
from anywhere that prom- 
ise to prove useful." T 
Business men have 
found out that one of the 
most important items 
making toward efficiency . 
шоа of work. i, 
Is enjoyment of work 2 Е ; 
is а wonderful stimulant | QU. Don 
to the woman who does 
her own housework. If T 
her dishes are beautiful, ^. — 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE: 
AMY LOWELL. THE SECOND 
OF THE SERIES. BY MAR- 
GUERITE WILKINSON 


"An engraver, and a cunning workman, 
and an embroiderer in blue, and in purple, 
and in scarlet, and fine linen." 

These words, once used to describe 
Aholiab, son of Ahisamech, a skilled crafts- 
man, who labored on the tabernacle of the 
Israelites, might well be used, also, to de- 
scribe Amy Lowell’s poetry, for she is one 
of the skilled craftsmen of contemporary 
American literature. Other poets must lay 
the plans and rear the props to uphold our 
tabernacle of poetry; others must devise an 
ark to keep sacred forever the covenant 
that our people make with beauty and vir- 
tue, and must set apart and consecrate 
the holy of holies of our American ideal- 
ism; others, to speak briefly, must be our 
realists and idealists; but Miss Lowell is 
primarily a cunning workman, an embroi- 
derer in brilliant colors, an engraver of fine 
designs. Her poems are poems of skill. 
For she says, “As a matter of fact, the 
poet must learn his trade in the same man- 
ner, and with the same painstaking care, 
as the cabinet-maker. A work of 
beauty which cannot stand an intimate ex- 
amination is a poor and jerry-built thing.” 
And if we would understand Miss Lowell’s 
poetry it is essential to remember always 
that her poems are made, not born. 

For Miss Lowell is not singing spontane- 
ously as the result of a simple, natural, 
irresistible effervescence. That is the way 
of folk poetry. Nor does she give us the 
sincere, direct, subjective lyrics of a Sara 
Teasdale. When Sara Teasdale uses that 
quaint, upstanding, impertinent little word, 
“I”, it is more than probable that she is 
singing quite intimately of a fractional and 
momentary personality born in and of her 
own soul. But when Amy Lowell says, “Т”, 
she may be speaking of a hero who lived 
three thousand years ago, of a grocer 
around the corner in Barrel Street, or of 
you, or of me. And the best of her work 
is histrionic and objective; detached from 
her own personality, the result of a róle 
assumed in her own mind, a part enacted 
in detail. | 

A failure to perceive this objectivity and 
detachment has enabled many reviewers to 
be cleverly stupid at Miss Lowell's expense. 
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When “Patterns” was published, for ex- 
ample, it was misinterpreted with a quite 
comic crudity, and became the subject of 
many witty inanities, simply because it was 
written in the first person. Now any high- 
school student should be able to perceive 
that the poem is a narrative poem of 
eighteenth century life, a tragic love story 
of a woman who loved but one man, a 
colonel, “fighting with the Duke, in Flan- 
ders.” Any high-school student should be 
able to understand that the story is told in 
the first person simply because it can be 
more vividly, seriously, and charmingly 
told in that way. Any high school student 
should be able to feel the admirable artistry 
that makes the "stiff brocaded gown” a 
symbol of beauty and restraint, a symbol 
of the dignity covering a passion that might 
never be assuaged. It is all clearly and 
delicately suggested in the last strophe of 
the poem. 


*In Summer and in Winter I shall walk 

Up and down 

The patterned garden-paths 

In stiff brocaded gown. 

Тһе squills and daffodils 

Will give place to pillared roses, and to 
asters, and to snow. 

I shall go 

Up and down 

In my gown. 

Gorgeously arrayed, 

Boned and stayed. : 

And the softness of my body will be 
guarded from embrace. 

By each button, hook, and lace. к 

For the man who should loose me 15 
dead, | 

Fighting with the Duke in Flanders, 

In a pattern called war. 

Christ! What are patterns for?" 


But in spite of all that is definitely stated 
in this poem, in spite of the eighteenth 
century fragrance and color and flavor of 
it, it has sometimes been discussed as if it 
were a subjective lyric! o 

Indeed no one can rightly evaluate Miss 
Lowell's work who will not accept the fact 
that she is always a conscious artist. She 
goes far afield for the materials of her 
poems, too far afield, sometimes. But she 
selects them with labor and care. She uses 
tradition and history, the lives of people on 
New England farms, the lives of quaint 
swashbucklers, who lived a century ago or 
half a world away. She exhibits pictures 


AMY LOWELL 


of many strange persons and 
things that she has seen in a wide 
and vivid world. She makes. pic- 
tures out of the juxtaposition of 
odd trifles with hues and scents 
and textures that she likes. And, 
in her best work, she gives up 
frosty designs in thought as clear 
as glass, flashing patterns of feel- 
ing as warmly colored as glossy 
skeins of embroidery silk—blue 
and purple and scarlet, silver and 
gold. She distils sensations that 
sting like a fiery liqueur. She 
threads together impressions that 
are as frail as a flutter of old 
lace. And she is able to do this, 
not because she is an "imagist"— 
Oh, vaunted or detested word !— 
but because she is a poet of vigor- 
ous, penetrative and incessantly 
communicative imagination. 


As an evidence of her ability to. 


enter into other lives quite unlike 
her own it is only necessary to 
mention the poems of New Eng- 
land farm life. The one which I 
like best is '*No. 3 on the Docket,” 
a story told in the first person, of 
а demented farmer’s wife who 
murdered her husband because she 
had not been able to keep sane in 
the oppressive and unsocial silence 


of the country. Now Miss Lowell, by birth, 
tradition and environment is an aristocrat. 
She has never been limited to bleak and 
barren surroundings. But her sympathetic 
imagination has enabled her to understand 
the character of the woman in her story, 
and to present it with a fidelity to life and 
a certainty of touch that make it amazingly 
convincing and real. The farmer's wife 


says: 


“Then the quiet "ud commence rushin’ 


past my ears, 


Till I most went mad listenin’ to it. 
Many’s the time I’ve dropped a pan on 


the floor, 
Jest to hear it clatter. 


I was most frantic when dinner-time 


come, 


An’ Ed was back from the woods. 
I'd a give my soul to hear him speak. 
But he'd never say a word till I asked 


him 


Did he like the raised biscuits or what- 


ever, 


An' then sometimes he'd jest nod his 


answer." 


AMY LOWELL, AMERICAN POET. 


And this same imagination followed the 
great adventure of Max Breuck which be- 
gan in the Dutch tavern of Jan Hilverdink, 
within whose cellar men can find, 


“Тһе rarest cordials old monks ever 
schemed А 
To coax from pulpy grapes, and with 
nice art AM 
Improve and spice their virgin juiciness 
Here froths the amber beer of many 
a brew, ; 
Crowning each pewter tankard with as 
smart 
А cap as ever in his wantonness 
Winter sets glittering on top of an old 
yew." 


Sometimes Miss Lowell's imagination can 
give us that old delectable taste of terror, 
that strange delight in the uncanny, the 
hideous, the supernatural, which we used 
to find in the prose tales of Edgar Allen 
Poe. She has put it into a grizzly narrative 
called “Тһе Cross Roads," told in that 


` swiftly moving and internally rh 


*polyphonic prose" invented by contempo- 
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PORTS OF THE PEOPLE Ў 


rary French poets. Nothing could be better 
calculated to awaken old primitive feelings 
of fear—the “creepy feeling"—than the 
bold, dramatic and terrible beginning of 
this poem. 

“A bullet through his heart at dawn. On 
the table a letter signed with а woman's 
name. А wind that goes howling around 
the house, and weeping as in shame. Cold 
November dawn peeping through the win- 
dows, cold dawn creeping over the floor, 
creeping up his cold legs, creeping over his 
cold body, creeping across his cold face.” 

All the ancient symbols of dread are 
there, the bullet, the broken body, the tragic 
letter, the darkness of the hour before 
dawn, the idea of the cold reiterated again 
and again, the idea of the wan light that 
creeps in and up and up. But not a word 
of it is trite. It has all been freshly felt 
and visualized. And it takes form in a 
music at once irregular and rapid, a music 
which is entirely appropriate. 

Miss Lowell has given us clearly and 
copiously imagined pictures from history in 
her “Malmaison” and “1777.” She has 
given us pure fantasy in that piquant in- 
-vention “Sword Blades and Poppy Seed"— 
the tale of the problem of the poet who 


. must find the home of "Ephraim Bard, 


Dealer in Words" and buy of him either 
swords with which to cut life open for the 
truth, or poppy seed, the seed of all dreams 
and visions. Іп no other poem does Miss 
Lowell demonstrate more clearly her love 
of perfection in details, and the accurate 
delicacy of her iridescent imaginings. 
Consider the folk-lore and history packed 
into a passage like the following: 


“The walls were hung with at least five 
score | 

Of swords and daggers of every size 

Which nations of militant men could 
devise. 

Poisoned spears from tropic seas, 

That natives under banana trees, 

Smear with the juice of some deadly 
snake. 

Blood-dipped arrows which savages 
make 

And tip with feathers, orange and 


green, 
А quivering death in harlequin sheen. 
High up a fan of glancing steel 
Was formed of claymores in a wheel. 
ре swords worn at kings' levees 
ere suspended next midshipmen’s 
dirks, and these 
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Elbowed stilettos come from Spain, 
Chased with some splendid Hidalgos 


name. «ИІП 
'There were Samurai swords from old 
Japan, 


And scimitars from Hindoostan, 
While the blade of a Turkish yataghan 
Made a-waving streak of vitreous white 
Upon the wall in the firelight |" 


Nor is she concerned with human tragedy 
alone, nor with terror and the fantastic. 
She has caught the spirit of childhood. 
And few contemporary poets have written 
poems with the gayety of those poems about 
the little girls “Іп a Roxbury Garden,” 
who roll hoops and play battledore and 
shuttlecock. Few of our contemporaries 
have even attempted to fathom that wor- 
ship and grave wonder of adolescence, that 
outcry after things eternal and immutable - 
which we find in Miss Lowell’s “The Red 
Lacquer Music Stand.” Мо poet of to-day 
has more charmingly phrased the child’s 
age-long desire for the moon! 


“Slipping softly through the sky 
Little horned, happy moon, 

Can you hear me up so high? 
Will you come down soon? 


“On my nursery window-sill 
Will you stay your steady fight? 

And then float away with me 
Through the summer night?” 


To be sure, this rampant imagination 
sometimes runs away with itself for sheer 
joy of the clatter it can make in passing. 
And when that happens Miss Lowell gives 
us lurid little bits of mental agony like “Red 
Slippers”; speaking, for the sheer love of 
speaking, with nothing interesting or im- 
portant to say. Such poems as “Red Slip- 
pers" are mere pictorial babble with none 
of the real moonshine of poetry added 
thereto. : 

That, most assuredly, Miss Lowell has. 
And none of her poems is more typical of 
the kind of genius she possesses than her 
“Cornucopia of Red and Green Comfits,” 
a “Phantasm” of the great war recently 
published in The Independent. It is one of 
the very best American poems of the war. 
It is rich in hard irony, in sharply drawn 
pictures that tell a terrible tale of perfidy 
and hypocrisy. For it is a story about men 
who are willing to kill children, a story 
about little children betrayed to their death 
through the child’s wistful, natural longing 


Ç АМҮ LOWELL 


for candy. And it is even more than that, 
for it is a story of little children in the 
village of Bar-le-Duc in the province of 
Meuse in France—Bar-le-Duc, whose people 
have won fame the world over as makers of 
the rich delectable conserve of currents and 
honey! But it is a masterpiece of eloquent 
irony, of vividly imagined poetry. 

Now it is written in the ancient laws that 
make us, as we are, human that any crafts- 
man who will sit down upon the public 
highway and begin, in the eyes of all pass- 
ers-by, to make something beautiful—a 
silver brooch or a willow basket—will soon 
be surrounded by those who love to watch 
things being made. Children will loiter and 
kick their toes in the dust and ask questions. 
Tramps and genial loafers will slouch near 
by with their hands in their pockets. Those 
who drive past to market will cry “Whoa!” 
to Dobbin and with reluctant consciences 
and impertinent curiosity ask a glimpse of 
the magic that is being made. Even the 
rich may join the charmed circle. And 


finally will come the connoisseur, the expert” 


` who understands, and he will take the beau- 
tiful thing out of the hand of the busy 
maker and hold it up to the light and ex- 
plain the beauty of it to the crowd. And 
when it has been explained most of them 
will go away, thinking that the magic is 
gone, a few will put a price upon it and 
buy it if they can, and a few will be con- 
tent to take the enjoyment of it home to 
their hearts. And still others will be sharp- 
ly critical because the expert has praised 
what seemed to be only an interesting trifle. 
But the craftsman, if he be wise, will not 
listen long to any of them. Не will sit 
quite still in the light of the open highway, 
making beautiful things in his own way, 
until at last darkness comes and shuts him 
away from the world and the crowd. 
Amy Lowell has taken her place upon the 
broad highway of American literature. She 
has been a cunning workman and many 
have been drawn into the charmed circle to 
watch her, to catch glimpses of the magic 
of her engraving and embroidering, her fine 
filigrees and tinted porcelains. And some 
of us have understood her work so little 
that they have censured her harshly. And 
others have liked it so well that they have 
praised it too much. And only Time, the 
final and most expert of connoisseurs, can 
declare the real value of it all. 
‚ Amy Lowell’s latest book, “Tendencies 
in Modern American Poetry,” is a sane, 


impartial, and interesting discussion of six 
American poets who typically represent cer- 
tain tendencies of the “new movement” in 
American poetry. The poets are Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, and the Ima- 
gists, H. D., and John Gould Fletcher. 
Miss Lowell calls Dr. Robinson the “first 
spokesman of the New Order in America,” 
because he “threw off the shackles of a 
superstition and an environment grown too 
narrow” and followed truth in his observa- 
tion of life. She rightly considers him one 
of the most intellectual poets writing in 
America to-day. Robert Frost is also a 
pioneer of the new movement, but rather 
more intuitive than intellectual, a poet of a 
chosen locality and race, who "permits the 
world to make upon him what imprint it 
will. With the coming of Mr. Masters and 
“Тһе Spoon River Anthology," says Miss 
Lowell, the old tradition is not merely 
breaking down, but broken, and the old 
Anglo-Saxon racial type is altered. She 
finds in Mr. Masters’ work the fading of 
the old beliefs оп which our earlier civiliza- 
tion was built. Her comment on "Spoon 
River" as human truth and as poetry is 
a most admirable discussion of that absorb- 
ing book—perhaps the best criticism of it 
yet published. Miss Lowell says that "to 
turn from Edgar Lee Masters to Carl Sand- 
burg is like crossing the line of a genera- 
tion," since Mr. Sandburg belongs in heart 
and mind to the new and “multi-racial” 
America. Miss Lowell believes that the two 
imagists whose work she mentions have car- 
ried the banners of the new movement far- 
ther away from the old movement than did 
any of the poets previously mentioned. 
She states clearly, however, that this does 
not necessarily make them better poets. 
She says that they represent a third stage 
іп the “new movement" because they have 
achieved an "alteration of the point of view 
due solely to the beliefs—moral, religious, 
and artistic—inherent in the characters of 
these poets." In the new movement itself, 
as a whole, Miss Lowell sees a re-birth of 
the love of truth and beauty. These critical 
essays are very readable and the book will 
be valuable to all students of contemporary 
poetry and to all readers who wish to un- 
derstand the spirit and temper, the artistic 
and intellectual beliefs of these six radical 
leaders in the world of American poetry. 

( Tendencies of Modern American Poetry. 
by Amy Lowell, Macmillan, $2.50.) 
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WHAT ТО DO FOR OUR SOLDIER BOYS 


WHAT TO DO FOR OUR 
SOLDIER BOYS — NUMBER 
FOUR: IN THE HOSPITALS: BY 
JEANNE JUDSON 


*Hill Hospital, Farnham, 
Surrey, England. 


it strange that I have been taken 

to a hospital in England, but 

they can't take care of all of the 
wounded in France, and those of us who 
are able to stand the trip are brought across 
the Channel to British hospitals. This place 
is really a farm house, but it is very com- 
fortable and very well equipped. The com- 
mandant is a Miss Gore-Brown, a volunteer 
worker who has charge not only of this 
hospital, but also of the Officers' Hospital 
a few miles away, Anstie Grange. Anstie 
Grange was a large country home belonging 
to Cuthbert Heath, a cousin of our com- 
mandant. He gave his home to the govern- 
ment for a military hospital early in the 
war, and it has become one of the best 
hospitals in England. 

“You would smile if you could see what 
I am doing—embroidering a sofa pillow. 
I'll send it to you when it is finished. We 
must do something to occupy time here in 
our cots. Some of the men are knitting 
socks and you would be surprised to see 
how skillful we soon become with our big, 
clumsy hands. 

“Of course I do know that you want to 
do something for me, but everything seems 
to be done, thanks to you women in Amer- 
ica and to the busy women here and in 
France. 

“Just keep on with your Red Cross work, 
and your own boy will get the benefit along 
with the rest. Only don't fail to write and 
write and write. Now that I am in one 
spot for a while, your letters will be better 
able to reach me in some reasonable time. 
If my wounds were a little more serious, I 
might get a chance to be sent home to some 
convalescent hospital in America; or if they 
were a little less serious I might have been 
sent home at once, but as it is I dare say 
ТЇЇ be back in the trenches in less time than 
it would take to go home and return, Per- 
haps some boys will be more lucky than I. 

ith all my love, 


"ss MOTHER :—You may think 


“ 7 ACK.” 
When Mrs. Talbot received this letter she 
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was one of three women in Grandboro who 
had received news of their boys in hospi- 
tals. Тһе two others were in French base 
hospitals, too seriously wounded to be 
moved further. The news combined to 
deepen the interest of the women in their 
Red Cross work, with the result that Mrs. 
Grayson wrote to the Red Cross headquar- 
ters in Washington asking for a complete 
list of hospital supplies needed, and the 
work rooms in the Grayson home were open 
from morning to night and filled with vol- 
unteer workers. So many women offered 
their services that it was necessary to assign 
certain days to different women, as the 
work room would only accommodate fifty 
women at one time. Most of the women 
worked half days, every other day, so that 
three hundred women could work each 
week. 


When the list of hospital supplies came 
the women were surprised at the large num- 
ber of things that they could do. Of course 
there were the regular hospital dressings, 
bandages, splints, swabs, etc., which had 
already occupied their attention and which 
were being made according to the rules laid 
down in the Surgical Dressings War Man- 
ual, a copy of which had been given to each 
worker. These manuals were secured from 
the American Red Cross Woman’s Bureau 
at Washington, D. C. 


Through this manual the women learned 
to make gauze compresses, absorbent pads, 
irrigation and paper backed pads, folded 
gauze strips, T-bandages, gauze squares, 
gauze sponges, abdominal bandages, trian- 
gular bandages, many-tailed bandages, web- 
bing splint straps, gauze wipes, gauze lapa- 
rotomy pads, split irrigation pads, gauze 
packings, and many other standard hospital 
supplies. 

At first everything was sterilized before 
shipping, but later instructions were re- 
ceived from Washington that all supplies 
were to be sterilized in the central Red 
Cross Division Supply Depots. The man- 
ual contained also minute instructions for 
shipping the supplies to Washington or to 
one of the nearer Division Supply Depots 
in Boston, New York, Atlanta, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco 
or Seattle. 

In addition to the usual supplies, the 
women found that there were many other 
things needed, pneumonia jackets — soft, 
thickly padded jackets with an outside cov- 
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ering of muslin, which are used to protect 
weak lungs from the cold; and bed socks 
knitted of wool. Then trench boots. Care 
of the feet is one of the most difficult things 
to compass in army life. In the trenches a 
man's feet are often water-soaked for days. 
There is not always opportunity to change 
socks, and very often there are no extra 
socks available to put on. Then very often 
feet are frozen—they become swollen and 
in terrible condition. “Trench feet," while 
not fatal, are very difficult to cure. 

In the hospitals in France and England 
special trench foot boots are used. These 
boots are made of any warm cloth—flannel 
and even velvet—and are of enormous size 
and thickly padded. They must be very 
large to accommodate the swollen feet, and 
very soft so that they will protect the feet 
of the patient from all injurious pressure 
from the bed, or from contact with other 
objects if the patient is in a chair. 

One of the wounded American boys 
wrote home to tell of the gay colors some- 
times utilized in making these boots in 
England. Не had been given a boot of 
gorgeous scarlet velvet, and upon inquiry 
had learned that numbers of English women 
had cut up their before-the-war opera cloaks 
to make trench boots. 

Meanwhile the women continued to send 
books and magazines not only for the. Y. М. 
C. A. rest and recreation huts, but also for 
the hospitals, as well as games and ship- 
ments of cigarettes and imperishable sweets. 

Like many women throughout the coun- 
try they held the hope that some of the boys 
would be sent home to convalesce in their 
own land, and with this thought in mind 
they decided to establish a Red Cross Hos- 
pital. 'The first step was to find a suitable 
house and the next to secure funds for 
its equipment and running expenses. The 
house was finally offered by a patriotic 
woman, rent free. Then a letter was writ- 
ten to Washington, to the Woman's Bureau 
of the Red Cross, for authority to estab- 
lish the hospital and for instructions as to 
how to proceed. The services of one trained 
Red Cross Nurse were secured and she was 
made commandant. It was hard work to 
secure the money to equip the hospital with 
the necessary beds, linen and other equip- 
ment, but there were so many volunteers, 
and so many women who were eager to give 
to the extent of their resources, whether 
they were large or small, that the work was 
finally started on a small scale. 

In the meantime a number of the women 


took the American Red Cross Course on 
Elementary Hygiene and Home Care of the 
Sick. They realized fully that this course 
would not fit them to be trained nurses or 
to do war nursing in the ordinary sense of 
the words, but it did teach them the small 
common sense things about the care of con- 
valescents which every woman should know, 
if only for use in her own home in time of 
illness. It taught them how to obey orders 
in an intelligent manner and how to be of 
assistance to the trained nurse in charge. 
If their hopes were finally realized and they 
did have an opportunity to nurse some of 
their own boys back to health it was planned 
that the services of more trained nurses 
would be secured. 

Of course the hospital was fully equipped 
long before any men were sent home. Тһе 
women had finished the course in home 
nursing, which had been taught by the 
trained Red Cross nurse, and an official ex- 
aminer had come from the headquarters at 
Washington and examined the women and 
given them certificates. Then the women 
began to wonder what to do with the beau- 
tiful new hospital. It seemed a shame that 
all this training and equipment should be 
wasted, or lie idle even for a month. 

The question was discussed at one of the 
weekly business meetings of the Grandboro 
Red Cross Unit. They had all been on a 
tour of inspection of the new hospital and 
were much impressed with its sunny, well 
ventilated wards, its clean bare floors and 
white wood work. There were the white 
hospital cots in neat rows, the invalid chairs 
and the wheeled stretchers, the little white 
cabinets beside each bed, the dazzling white 
baths—but everything was strangely empty 
and waiting. 

It was a triumph of their earnestness and 
ability, but in a way it was a bit pathetic. 

*How long will we have to wait?" they 
asked. 

“Let's not wait at all," said Mrs. Gray- 
son. ` “That is, let's not wait to be useful. 
It may be a long time before any of our 
boys come home, and when they do they 
may not need us that way; some of them 
we must realize will never need us or any- 
one again, for some of them will not come 
home at all. But the war has taught us 
a lesson of usefulness and service, and if 
the lesson means anything, we cannot too 
soon start to use it. Wounded soldiers are 
not the only people who need trained care 
and attention. Grandboro is a small town, 
but even here there are sick people who 
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WHAT TO DO FOR OUR SOLDIER BOYS 


cannot afford to pay for proper care. Many 
of these are children—some of them the 
children of men who are away fighting for 
us. The least that we can do is to show 
our gratitude to our soldiers by taking care 
of their loved ones at home. I propose that 
we open the new hospital to the sick of 
Grandboro, both adults and children, who 
for any reason cannot afford to pay for 
hospital care. This will not be entirely an 
unselfish act. The sooner we begin to use 
our newly acquired knowledge, the less apt 
will we be to forget it, and the more skillful 
we will become. Until such times as we have 
soldiers to occupy these cots, I suggest that 
we offer them to civilians. 

“The-doctors will help us. Every doctor 
in Grandboro knows of some sick person 
who is not receiving proper care at home." 

There was only one word of protest. 

"Won't it cost a lot of money?" asked 
one woman. 

"It will cost money, but with the new 
spirit of giving which has been making such 
strides these last few months, we will not 
have much trouble in collecting sufficient 
money to carry out the plan. Dr. Brown 
has already promised his services to the 
military hospital free of charge, and there 
is little doubt but that he and other doctors 
will give just as freely for the present plan. 
Of course when the soldiers need the hos- 
pital it is theirs." 

Mrs. Grayson's plan was adopted and the 
hospital was officially opened as a memorial 
to the three Grandboro boys who had 
already given up their lives in the service 
of their.country and to those who should 
follow. This enlisted the service of other 
women, so that every woman who was not 
working for a livelihood in Gran Iboro was 
busy from morning until night in some sort 
of helpful service. 

Even the women whose news from the 
front had been delayed were so busy that 
they had little time to become a prey to 
nervous fears. Grandboro had never been 
a very active town socially and now every 
dance and party was a Red Cross benefit. 
Theatres and churches were made to co- 
operate and in this way money was secured 
for the hospital and for the supplies being 
sent to hospitals abroad, through the Red 
Cross. 

Not a day passed without some new idea 
for contributing to the comfort of the men 
abroad. Many of these ideas came from 
the letters the women received from their 
own boys. For example one boy wrote 
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home about a hospital that had been 
equipped with fans. Instantly one thou- 
sand fans were shipped to two of the hos- 
pitals in France, in which Grandboro boys 
were located. These fans were sent direct 
to the hospitals. 

Another boy wrote that the trenches do 
not make half bad bowling alleys, and im- : 
mediately a set of bowls and pins was sent 
to the Y. M. C. A. to be used in some 
recreation center abroad. 

One of the boys wrote from a hospital 
in England: 

"Can't you send us some new records for 
our Victrola? (They call it a gramaphone 
here, but it's the same thing.) I think the 
boys would like some typical American rec- 
ords. І hope to be back in France on active 
duty before they could reach here, but I'd 
like to do something for the men who come 
after. We even have a piano here and it 
is very comfortable after listening to the 
music of machine guns." 

The more the women did the more they 
found to do. Аз the months passed they 
began to consider the problem of healing 
more and more. The war which had seemed 
so far away, before America entered it, was 


now very near, and the news of thousands 


of men crippled was no longer merely a 
newspaper headline. So they began to study 
what was being done by other countries to 
help these men, so that when the time came, 
they would be able.to help their own boys. 
The Memorial Red Cross hospital would be 
the center from which the women of Grand- 
boro would work, and both Mrs. Grayson 
and her ally, Mrs. Talbot, were making а 
careful stuly of what was being done in 
other countries. 

They realized that the problem of re- 
educating crippled, maimed and mentally 
deficient soldiers would be one of the big- 
gest that the United States must face after 
the war. 

They read that the Research Committee 
in Paris, which has been examining into the 
number of wounded who can be re-edu- 
cated, reports that twenty per cent of them 
cannot be re-educated at all: they are too 
seriously crippled. Of the eighty per cent 
remaining, forty-five per cent can go back 
into their old trades, leaving thirty-five per 
cent who will have to be educated into 
something else, or will have to have special 
work provided for them, or will have to 
be cared for by charity. 

The women found that many states are 
already working to find some solution for 


THE HOUSE OF 


this problem, and while it was a question 
too big to be decided by any small group 
of women, no matter how earnest or con- 
scientious, they realized that in this as in 
every other branch of war work no woman 
is too small or too unimportant to do her 
part. As with other work the best results 
could, of course, be achieved only by co- 
operation. 

With this end in view Mrs. Grayson 
wrote a letter to the Medical Department 
of the Woman's Committee of the Council 
of National Defense in Washington, D. C., 
in which she expressed the desire of the 
women of Grandboro to help in any plan 
that was formulated. In this letter she 
listed the industrial and educational re- 
sources of the town, and asked to be advised 
as to how they could help. 


INDEPENDENCE 


In reply she received a letter of thanks 
for her offer and the promise that she would 
be kept informed of the progress made in 
formulating plans for the rehabilitation of 
men whose normal usefulness is destroyed 
by the war, and of the part which the 
Grandboro women might take in carrying 
out the plans. 

Thus every day was filled with useful, 
helpful work, and every mind was occupied 
with plans for the future. Somehow the 
women no longer felt separated from their 
boys. Instead it seemed that they too were 
in the army. It was only that the women 
and the men were in different branches of 
the service, each one doing the thing that 
was nearest, working constantly and confi- 
dently toward ultimate victory. Both fac- 
tors are most vitally needed. 


THE HOUSE OF INDEPEND- 
ЕМСЕ, WHERE А SERVANT IS 
NOT NECESSARY: BY ANNA 
PHILLIPS SEE 


HEN Robert Frost, the poet, was 

W seeking a furnished house in-Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, he came one 

day to this cottage. As his eye traveled 
over the spacious living room with its com- 


fortable furniture, built-in bookcases and 
huge fireplace, he said promptly, “ГИ take 


the house. The person who wished to 
rent her home for six months, suggested 
that perhaps Mr. Frost might like to see 
the dining room and kitchen as well as the 
four bedrooms up stairs, but he was ob- 
livious to her remark. His gaze had fallen 
on the wonderful view from the western 
windows—a panorama of green interval 
bounded by the distant Hampshire Hills. 
Here was another "Mountain Interval"; 
the view and the living room had rented 
the cottage. It was fortunate for the wife 
of the poet that she found on her arrival, 
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THE SERVANTLESS HOUSE 


lnr CLASSICALLY BEAUTIFUL STAIRWAY. 


a house as convenient as it was charming. 

An expert once said of this cottage, “It 
must have been planned by a practical 
housekeeper who wished to be independent 
of servants." “his remark hit the nail on 
the head. “Convenience first," had been 
the aim of the builder. Yet, because of 
' the perfect adaptation of the means to the 
desired end, and because -the necessary fea- 
tures of every house such as roof, doors 
and windows were here made beautiful in 
themselves, there had resulted a dwelling 
not only most convenient but most artis- 
tic. 

In a cottage of this construction it is 
obvious that a servant would be not only 
unnecessary but out of place, inasmuch as 
the only way to reach the bedrooms which 
are in the second story, is by the open 
staircase in the living room. This stair- 
case, because of its graceful proportions 
and the turn which allows of a picture- 
window on the landing, adds much to the 
beauty of the room. Тһе space-saving plan 
of including stairs, hall and living room 
in one large apartment, has here been used 
with good results. 'The outside door is, in 
cold weather, enclosed in a roomy storm- 
porch because an entrance hall of some kind 
is a necessity in the rigorous climate of 
western New England. Тһе floor, like all 
the floors in the house, is of mixed beech 
and birch, waxed ; the woodwork is painted 
an ivory-white; the hospitable fireplace is 
built of ordinary red brick above which is 
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a simple wooden shelf. Perhaps the win- 
dows, a group of three to the south and four 
to the west, are the most decorative feature 
of the living room. Тһе ornamental seat 


THE BUILT-IN CABINET 
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THE SERVANTLESS HOUSE 


beside the stairs covers an interior cold-air 
box of the furnace. Through the grill-work 
beneath the seat the cold air is sucked from 
the floors, necessitating a descent of warm 
air from the ceiling and a perfect circula- 
tion. 

In this cottage of seven rooms, there are 
but three besides the butler's pantry, on 
the ground floor; a small kitchen, a dining 
room and the great living room. The size 
of the living room which extends across the 
western front of the house, does not com- 
pel a large daily mileage on the part of the 
housekeeper. The door at the end of the 
long seat above mentioned, leads into a pass- 
ageway the depth of the chimney and this 
passageway in turn leads into the kitchen. 
Тһе small hall so formed is ample for 
passing, and for the telephone shelf and 
chair. ‘Thus the telephone is conveniently 
reached from both kitchen and living room 
and is out of sight of either. In the passage- 
way a ventilating flue enters the chimney 
near the ceiling and serves to carry off 
kitchen ordors before they penetrate into 
the living room. 

At the right of the fireplace a large arch- 
way in which are hung folding doors, opens 
into the small dining room which is con- 
nected with the butler's pantry and so with 
the kitchen. It will be seen that the house- 
keeper has a choice of routes to the kitcher 
and can take whichever happens to be the 
shorter. 
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KITCHEN IN THE SERVANTLESS HOUSE. 
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In the dining room is a device for saving 
steps in clearing the table or in putting 
on the food for a meal. Under the built- 
in china closet are six drawers. The four 
lower are ordinary receptacles for linen 
but the two top drawers extend through the 
partition into the kitchen where they are 
a part of the cabinet. Though these draw- 
ers are long and heavy they are so con- 
structed that they pull out easily in either 
direction. The dimensions of each are as 
follows: width 17% inches; depth 677; 
length 34. The convenience of this arrange- 
ment can easily be seen. When food is to 
be brought to the table, it can all be set 
at once in the drawer on the kitchen side, 
then taken out in the dining room. Тһе 
advantages are especially great when the 
housekeeper without a servant entertains 
at table. Each course of the meal, when 
finished, may be removed and placed in the 
“hole in the wall,” there to remain until 
dish-washing time. Again, as the small 
dining room is supplemented by a porch 
breakfast room, the drawers save steps be- 
tween the kitchen and the porch table. 

The kitchen is the laboratory of the house, 
therefore on its arrangement and fittings 
the builder of the cottage had spent much 
thought. A small kitchen and a large but- 
ler's pantry seemed to her a wise division 
of space, so the kitchen measured but 977 
by 13% ft. In this room there was of 


necessity a door to the passageway above 
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THE SERVANTLESS HOUSE КЕ: 


mentioned, to the cellar, to the porch, to 
the butler’s pantry and a half door to the 
broom closet, to say nothing of two windows 
on the north wall and a built-in cabinet. 

The enforced compactness of arrange- 
ment resulted in great convenience. Тһе 
white enamel sink with dish-drainer at the 
side and a long shelf above, stands against 
the east wall. It may be remarked that the 
sink is of such a height that the dishwasher 
is enabled to stand erect; to cower over the 
dishpan is depressing to health and spirits! 
Above the shelf which extends over the sink 
is а drop-window 1% by 3 ft, to assist 
the exit of odors, and smoke from broiling. 
It has proved itself a valuable feature. In- 
cidentally it serves to light the kitchen 
porch at night, as one of the two electric 
lights hangs directly over the sink while 
the other illuminates the range. 

Opposite the sink is the coal range, which 
the builder deemed a winter comfort in a 
north kitchen. Above the range hangs the 
water boiler and at the side stands the gas 
water-heater. А small gas range occupies 
the space under the windows on the north 
wall and over the range when it is not in 
use, a swinging shelf forms a table. Тһе 
small space left between tubs and cabinet 
is utilized as a broom closet, which is a 
most useful receptacle for ironing-board, 
carpet-sweeper, broom, etc. 

The limited table room in the kitchen is 
supplemented by the broad shelf that ex- 
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THE KITCHEN SINK WITH WINDOW AND 
OVERHEAD LIGHT. 

tends the entire length of the butler's pantry. 
This shelf is ample and well lighted by a 
large window. Under the shelf 15 place for 
flour barrel, bins and besides the space re- 
served for drawers. Above at right and 
left, are large dish closets reaching to the 
ceiling. 

The convenience of the kitchen is due in 
part to its compactness and in part to the 
employment of all possible labor-saving 
agents. Неге are gas and coal ranges, 
electric lights and iron, gas water-heater, 
hot and cold water and set tubs, linoleum- 
covered floor. Charm also is not lacking 
for the yellow painted walls, soft grayish- 
brown woodwork and floor please the eyes. 

The four bedrooms, two large and 'two 
small, open on a central hall. At one end 
of this hall are the stairs; midway is the 
good-sized bathroom easily reached from 
each room. Side by side with the bath- 
room, is an ample linen closet in which is 
a convenient device. One of the shelves, 
about half-way up, appears to be double. 
Тһе lower board, however, pulls out to a 
length of 24 inches, forming a table on 
which to sort the linen before laying it 
away. In each bedroom a very large closet, 
that utilizes the space under the slope of 
the roof, is fitted with shelves, rods and 
electric light. А part of the closet-space 
in the least desirable bedroom is turned into 
a storage for suitcases and trunks. 


THE Y. M. C. A. IN THE WAR 


THE RED TRIANGLE IN 
THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, 
MESOPOTAMIA AND EAST 
AFRICA. 


(Continued from page 354.) 


CARAVAN with a hundred camels 
А to-day bears Y. M. С. A. supplies 
to the farthest desert outposts, over 

that ancient way on which the 
traders’ caravan brought Joseph into slav- 
ery. Thousands of soldiers have been 
writing to their homes in Y. M. C. A. tents 
near the foot of Mount Sinai where Moses 
received the Ten Commandments. Thou- 
sands more have been sheltered in scores of 
Y. M. C. A. marquees, set up on plains 
where Abraham is said to have pitched his 
tent; and near the reputed site of the Gar- 
den of Eden fifty “У” secretaries are serv- 


‘ing the soldiers in ways the Y. M. C. A. 


has found to be most acceptable. 

A hundred thousand soldiers have been 
welcomed and cheered and sent on their 
way at Alexandria, on the Mediterranean, 
at the gateway of Suez, where Mark 
preached the Gospel. In Egypt, in Mesopo- 
tamia, in East Africa, in Palestine, the Red 
Triangle is carrying its message of cheer, 
and the Y. M. C. A. is carrying on its work, 
sometimes from underground dugouts, and 
from those that have been dug into the 
communication trenches within three miles 
of Gaza! 

Almost any time in Mesopotamia and in 
Palestine, and in Egypt, you may see a long 
line of these fighters of many nations plow- 
ing their way through sand that shifts so 
that they do not seem to be making any 
headway at all, toward the nearest Y. M. 
C. A. Often in Mesopotamia it is on а 
plain where all the intrenchments are so 
dug in that you get no hint at all of ап 
army, nor any indication of human life in 
that whole, great barren land, until a white 
board appears against its gray background, 
bearing the sign of the Red Triangle. Into 
the dugout the soldiers step, and imme- 
diately, no matter of what blood they may 
be, they are at home, in the midst of that 
weird, unfamiliar desert. і 

Тһе Red Triangle has followed the trail 
of the soldier—has helped break trail for 
him, in fact—in the Orient since the very 
beginning of the fighting there. It was the 
first sign seen in any camp during the early 
days of the Sinai Campaign, when the 


troops were encamped along the east bank 
of.the Suez Canal. It struggled onward 
with the troops as the Turks were forced 
back from Romani into Palestine. Not an 
important station along the line—Kantara, 
Romani, Bir-el-Abd, Mazar, El Arish, 
Hafa, Khan Yunis, and Deir-el-Belah—has 
been without its “У” center with recrea- 
tional marquees, devotional tents, and can- 
teen headquarters. 

There are Institute branches for white 
troops at Nairobi, Tanga, Kilwa, Lindi, and 
in Dar-es-Salaam on the seacoast, at Ki- 
kesse, Morogoro, Dodoma, and Tabora on 
the Central Railway. For the Indians there 
is work under two Indian secretaries in 
Dar-es-Salaam and Nairobi. At Dar-es- 


. Salaam there is also a special headquarters 


for “Саре boys" and carriers, presided over 
by a Kikuyu boy from the Scotch mission 
near Nairobi. А colored secretary from 
America leads the work among the colored 
troops, and is also known to every carrier 
and “Саре boy." At Dar-es-Salaam in three 
months the program included fifty-nine bio- 
scope entertainments for white troops, 
thirty-three for Indians, twenty-three for 
“Cape boys,” nineteen for carriers, and 
seven for officers and sisters. 


WHAT WILL THE Y. M. 


C. A. DO WITH THIRIY- 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS? 
BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


IGHT on the heels of the first Lib- 
erty Loan came the Red Cross, 
asking for $100,000,000. And close 
behind the second Loan, which ran 

into Food Pledge Week, comes the Y. M. 
C. A., asking for $35,000,000. Which 
seems to show that in war times there is 
something going on all the while. 

Just a few months ago the Y. M. C. A. 
asked for $5,000,000 and got it. So this 
new campaign raises two questions which 
the average citizen may reasonably ask be- 
fore writing out the check for his con- 
tribution. 4 

One thing is fundamental about the sol- 
dier everywhere. He likes to receive letters, 
and he wants to write home. He has mighty 
few facilities for writing, because he cannot 
carry paper and envelopes with him, and 
postage stamps would be spoiled in his 
pockets in a day, and there is no place 
around an army cantonment for him to 
write, even if he had stationery, except the 
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THE Y. M. C. A. IN THE WAR 


Y. M. C. A. tent or building. Soldiers have 
written letters on the backs of labels soaked 
from beef cans, and on the margins of news- 
papers, or any other old scrap of paper 
that they could lay their hands on. So, 
one of the best examples of how the Y. M. 
C. A. spends money is found in this letter- 
writing service for the soldier, which is 
only one of its many activities. 

A million sheets of paper daily calls for 
half a million envelopes and a million post- 
age stamps. Suppose you got as close а 
price as a quarter of a cent per sheet of 
letter paper and per envelope. That would 
amount to between $4,000 and $5,000 a day, 
or $1,500,000 a year, not counting Sundays. 
It takes time to print all this stationery, 
ship it to the different camps. Considerable 
supplies have to be carried ahead. Prob- 
ably there is $100,000 tied up in stationery 
all the time. Then there are the postage 
stamps. From $300 to $450 worth of post- 
age stamps are sold daily in each Y. M. 
C. A. building at a big cantonment, and 
as some of these cantonments have from six 
to ten separate buildings, the daily sales 
run from $2,000 to $5,000. At the very 
reasonable estimate of $200 worth of 
stamps sold daily in five hundred Y. M. 
C. A. buildings, there is $100,000 involved. 
Which.is money tied up permanently, for 
Uncle Sam gives no credit on postage 
stamps, and several days' supplies must be 
carried ahead. 

Supplies ? 

The Y. M. C. A. has a whole division de- 
voted to the purchase and distribution of 
supplies and equipment to its five hundred 
buildings in this country, and an immense 
floor space in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, has been used for storing and 
serving out the stuff. Each building or tent 
must have an outfit consisting of nearly one 
hundred separate items, such as its stock of 
paper, stamps, pencils, pens, postcards, 
pocket Testaments, and other things sold or 
given to the soldiers, and also a piano, a 


moving picture machine, phonographs, and 
other fixtures. This division has given a 
single order for one hundred million sheets 
of letter paper. It bought four hundred 
moving picture outfits at a cost of about 
$250 each, hundreds of electric light outfits 
for use with stereopticons, and hundreds of 
stoves to heat its buildings, and bales of 
blankets to keep the Y. M. C. A. workers 
warm. It spent $50,000 for assembly tents, 
forty by eighty feet, one hundred and fifty 
of them, purchased in all parts of the 
country. 

Does the soldier want to read? Тһе As- 
sociation ‘has libraries and reading rooms. 
Does he want to study? It provides lec- 
tures and educational courses. Does he 
need a banker? Large sums of money are 
handled by the Y. M. C. A. secretaries for 
enlisted men, and in a big camp at least 
$100,000 monthly is required to cash checks. 

Тһе typical Y. M. C. A. building or tent 
in an army camp must be open for business 
about 5.30 o'clock in the morning, or as 
soon as the enlisted man is up. For it 
seems as though he is hardly out of his 
blankets before he wants something that 
can only be obtained there. Апа all day 
long, until “taps” are sounded at night, and 
even after that if he can find opportunity, 
he is coming to the Association building to ° 
write letters, get books and trinkets, attend 
classes, hear lectures, see entertainments, 
take part in services and singing, and ask 
for information and advice. 

There is a physical bureau with three 
hundred physical directors scattered through 
the many camps and cantonments, provid- 
ing organized play and exercise designed to 
draw every man in camp into some form of 
recreation—baseball, playground ball, bas- 
ket ball, volley ball, boxing, quoits, wrest- 
ling, and other games, Big athletic meets 
are promoted with baseball leagues in each 
camp, and a series of games between dif- 
ferent camps, and boxing and wrestling 
matches. 


BRONZE PORTRAITS OF OUR 
SOLDIERS 


Americans are universally patriotic. They 
give generously of time and funds to any 
one of any land who needs help. They re- 
spond liberally to all national appeals, but 
in their zealous allegiance are apt to forget 
the duty they owe their own families. This 
war is showing people that a new manner 
of history must be written—that of the 
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individual who takes part in it, as well as 
its national aspect. History usually takes 
little account of the individual hero through 
whose valiant efforts success was won. 
Why not honor our warriors and also pre- 
serve a record of their brave struggle for 
our safety and happiness by having their 
pictures made in the form of a bronze bas- 
relief. Bronze is a fitting medium through 
which to immortalize our boys at the front, 
for it is dignified and enduring. 
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CITY PLANNING PROGRESS: COM- 
PILED BY THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS COMMITTEE 
ON TOWN PLANNING 


(ЕТЕ planning is the name given to а 
science and art-that has existed since 
the beginning of civilization, but which 
recently has been given new direction and 
a much more vital and comprehensive pur- 
pose. Enormous sums of money have been 
wasted in our cities because it was not ex- 
pended according to a comprehensive plan 
for general expansion. “his book has been 
compiled by the “Town Planning Commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects," to meet the wide-spread and insistent 
demand for information on a subject that 
influences every citizen іп the country. Тһе 
illustrations were chosen from a great num- 
ber as being most typical of city planning 
in various cities and towns in the country. 
Throughout the book particular stress has 
been laid on the economic and engineering 
side of city planning. It insists, throughout, 
that all cities should start оп а foundation 
of economic practicableness and good busi- 
ness that it must be something that will ap- 
peal to the business man and manufacturer 
as well as to the residents who feel the need 
of beauty, in other words “the city beauti- 
ful must be built upon the foundation of the 
city practical.” Тһе book is not copy- 
righted because the committee feels that 
the material should be in the hands of every 
citizen in the United States and this could 
only be done through wide-spread quotation 
іп: the newspapers and magazines. Тһе 
book is intensely interesting as well as in- 
spiring. It is profusely illustrated and is 
of special value to artists, public spirited 
people, schools and libraries. (Published 
by The Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects, Washington, D. C. 207 pages. 
Illustrated.) 


CREATORS OF DECORATIVE 
STYLES: BY WALTER A. DYER 


ts HE American mind as a rule is 

utilitarian in type," says Walter A. 
Dyer. “Tt desires to learn why it learns 
what it learns, to what use it may put its 
learning. Тһе average American reader 
demands some practical raison d'etre for 
any work which purports to be study or 
analysis or investigation in a field that does 


not obviously touch the manifold interests 
of his daily life. " "This book leaves no 
doubt whatsoever in the mind of the reader 
as to why certain types of furniture are 
suitable to American homes and others are 
not. Mr. Dyer has long been recognized 
as authority оп Americana. Не goes im- 
mediately to the core of his subject, gives 
us history and tradition of different dec- 
orative styles and their influence on Ameri- 
can home furnishing. What is style, what 
is its significance, what are the distinguish- 
ing features of varieties of styles and 
periods, by what standards shall we judge 
of excellence, is all this talk of styles and 
periods the mere chatter of pseudo-artistic 
cult or does it vitally concern us? These 
are questions advanced and explained in the 
chapters of this beautifully illustrated and 
valuable contribution to American home 
furnishing. (Published by Doubleday, 
Page and Company, Garden City, New 
York. 177 pages. Illustrated. Price $3.00 
net.) 


THE LAW AND THE WOMAN: BY 
ROSE FALLS BRES 


HIS book, dedicated to the Woman's 

Press Club of New York City, deals 
with woman's legal status from every as- 
pect. Тһе first part of the book 15 de- 
voted to a history of law as it touches 
woman, and the body of the book deals with 
the many varying laws as they aftect 
women in several states. Each state is dealt 
with separately so that the book has иш- 
versal value to women who wish to know 


the laws of child labor, property ownership, ' 


divorce, suffrage, inheritance, tax and so 
on. It is а technical book of great value to 
every woman in the land. (Published by 
the American Printing Office, Brooklyn, 
New York. 170 pages. Price $2.00 net.) 


NATURE NEIGHBORS: BY NINE 
SCIENTISTS 


HAT better reading matter could be 
placed in a child's hands than this 

group of eleven books on birds, animals, 
flowers and minerals? Хо fairy story is of 
more absorbing interest to a child than the 
books of Nature Neighbors. The volumes 
are written by such scientists as David Starr 
Jordon, John Merle Coulter, Gerard Alan 
Abbott, Lynds Jones, Harold B. Shinn, 
Thomas Crowder Chamberlain, Oliver 
Cummings Farrington, William Kerr Hig- 
ley and Dr. Albert Schneider. The informa- 
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tion is given in simple language that any 
child can understand and the pictures are so 
beautiful that they become precious even to 
the child who has not yet learned to read. 
Each volume contains blank note pages so 
that the student may make a record of his 
own observation, mount clippings or make 
pencil or water color illustrations. These 
blank pages if filled by a school boy or girl 
during the summer vacation will prove of 
lasting interest throughout the whole life. 
In the old days students of botany were re- 
quired to gather and mount specimens of 
many of the flowers in the neighborhood. 
Today, however, they are taught to draw 
these flowers, to color them, sometimes even 
to photograph them. Such studies could be 
preserved in these blank pages. 

'The books are beautifully illustrated with 
color plates. “The series of eleven volumes 
contain six-hundred-and-forty-eight full 
page color plates with over fifteen-hundred 
colored specimens of birds, plants, animals 
and minerals commonly found in North 
America. Through the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Audubon Association these volumes 
are published. Therefore their accuracy can 
be relied upon. Six of them are devoted to 
bird life, two to animals and the others 
to plants and minerals. (Published by the 
American Audubon Association.  Illus- 
trated. Price, $34.50. They are also sold 
on the installment plan.) 


A STUDY OF VIRGIL'S DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF NATURE: BY MABEL 
LOUISE ANDERSON 


ME ANDERSON has given us in this 
book a study in an entirely new field 
of investigation, therefore it will appeal to 
the students of psychology and general 
modern literature as fully as it will to 
students of the classics. It does not deal 
with Virgils literary style in writing, but 
rather with the artistry by which he was 
consciously or unconsciously governed 
when writing his descriptions of nature. 
The book is divided into chapters dealing 
with the technicalities of form, mood and 
sense appeals. In the introduction we read, 
“Tt is difficult to discuss poetic descriptions 
both sympathetically and judicially. It is 
equally difficult to analyze the technique of 
any artistic production without entailing the 
loss of its beauty. But, inasmuch as all 
artistic, technical principles have been for- 
mulated through such minute analysis, it 
has not seemed inappropriate to examine 
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these principles of artistry which Virgil 
followed." Miss Anderson is a member of 
the American College Ouill Club, a national 
fraternity of college men and women, in- 
terested in the pursuit of letters and jour- 
nalism. Нег book will doubtless have a 
wide circulation among the college men 
and women of the country. (Published by 
Richard С. Badger, Boston. 224 pages. 
Price, $1.25 net.) 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE: BY 
PAUL L. ANDERSON 


HE time has passed when the majority 

of photographers are willing to sim- 
ply expose their plate and then take that 
precious exposure to a department store and 
let some inexperienced clerk develop and 
print it. Now-a-days the man who has 
taken a photograph that he knows he may 
never again have an opportunity to take, 
will not trust it out of his hands until he 
sees the perfect print in his possession. 
The art of developing and printing has until 
recently been so complicated and knowledge 
so scarce that few people except profes- 
sionals made any attempt to develop their 
own negatives. 

This. book by Mr. Anderson has been 
written in response to urgent demands for a 
book on photography written from а scien- 
tific standpoint, but in language that is not 
too technical for the amateur to grasp. The 
volume is divided into five parts: apparatus, 
negative modifications, printing methods, 
color, and miscellaneous. Each of these 
main departments have been divided in such 
a way that no aspect of the subject has been 
neglected. Тһе book is therefore of great 
value to: whoever wishes information upon 
the subject of exposure, development, print- 
ing, retouching, enlarging, in fact upon any- 
thing that makes for a more perfectly 
exposed and developed and printed photo- 
graph. Many diagrams and photographs 
add to the value of this book. (Published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Illustrated. 301 pages. 
Price, $2.50 net.) 


THE LIVABLE HOUSE, ITS GARDEN: 
BY RUTH DEAN 

HEN Aymar Embury undertook his 
WS: House Series" he soon saw 
that there must be one book devoted to gar- 
dens. How else could a house be livable, 
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without a garden about it? The writing of 
the garden volume he put into the experi- 
enced hands of Ruth Dean. Тһе book is il- 
lustrated with one hundred full-page photo- 
graphs of beautiful gardens chosen by Miss 
Dean to illustrate different phases of the 
art of gardening. The pictures in them- 
selves contain many hints of value to those 
who wish to make their houses more beauti- 
ful, even without the helpful text. 

Тһе chapters are devoted to “Тһе 
Grounds as a Whole," “Сепега! Planting," 
“Тһе Flower Garden," “Garden Furnish- 
ings," and the "Times and Seasons" when 
planting had best be done. Тһе book 15 
uniform with the three other books of the 
series. Mr. Embury says, “That а lot of 
flower beds does not necessarilp make a 
garden. Landscape architecture has, like all 
arts a certain scientific side, and although 
its principles are perhaps not as fixed and 
definite as, let us say, the principles of 
mechanical engineering, it, nevertheless, has 
basic and fundamental laws which have 
been discovered through a series of experi- 
ments, and landscape work which is not 
in accordance with these laws will in- 
evitably fall short of the desired result." 
This little book will go far toward making 
people acquainted with the fact that the 
house and the garden are not two things 
but one indivisible quality when a home 1s 
to be made. (Published by Moffat, Yard 
& Co., New York. Illustrated. 174 pages. 
Price, $2.50 net.) 


SECOND WIND: BY FREEMAN 
TILDEN 


HE “dignity of labor" has become a 

cant phrase glibly used by many per- 
sons who have no first hand acquaintance 
with real work of any kind This is unfor- 
tunate. For that dignity, inherent in all 
useful effort, and in the worker who spends 
strength of body and brain that mankind 
may be fed, clothed, sheltered, and trans- 
ported from place to place on land and sea, 
is of the very essence of democracy. With- 
out a strong belief in it no modern nation 
can acquire or maintain a spiritual pros- 
perity. 

A book which gives one a very strong 
sense of that dignity of labor is Freeman 
Tilden’s “Second Wind." It is the true 
story of an old man, Alexander Hadlock, 
who, when he was sixty-two years of age, 
found himself alone in the world without 
money, influence or friends. Simply that he 
might show himself all in all a man and 


keep his independence till death should re- 
lease him he went back to the land and after 
eleven years of heroic toil as a farmer he 
has a farm which brings him a sufficient liy- 
ing, and six grade Holstein cows that pro- 
duce not less that sixty pounds of milk per 
day, each, and will all gain for several years. 
Bear in mind the fact that this has all been 
accomplished not by the use of capital, but 
through labor. He has spent long days pull- 
ing stones out of the field, pulverizing the 
earth in seed beds, cultivating until the 
soil has become a dust mulch to save his 
corn even in years of drouth. And he has 
spent long evenings studying the science of 
farming, learning how to measure the 
fodder for his cattle and how to utilize 
modern scientific discoveries and overcome 
local prejudice of other farmers against 
modern ideas. And bear in mind also that 
this work has all been done in the sunset 
years of life. 

The book itself is vigorously and sincere- 
ly written and does not minimize the ardu- 
ous nature of the task. It is no gossamer 
romance of a farm run in fairyland. In- 
stead all the important details are given with 
pleasing clarity. And at this time it is a 
book deserving the consideration of all loyal 
Americans interested in food conservation, 
in the natural resources of the land and in 
the laborer who works it. 

(Second Wind, by Freeman Tilden, 
B. W. Huebsch & Co., $1.00.) 


MAKING SCHOOLS SAFE FROM 
FIRE: BY CHIEF GUERIN 
J book, says Chief Guerin, Chair- 
man of the Fire Prevention Committee 
of the Safety First Federation of America, 
is not to be read for pleasure but for in- 
formation. Fire prevention is a big subject 
and every teacher of the public schools, 
every mother and father, every householder, 
business man and factory holder, should in- 
form themselves fully upon this subject 
that not only safeguards themselves, but 
their neighbors and their city. This is a 
small volume but is packed full of in- 
formation, not only on fire prevention 
through cleanliness and building with fire- 
proof materials, but it contains knowledge 
on what to do in case of fire. Every school- 
room in the country should be possessed of 
the information given in the chapters, How 
to Organize a School Fire Drill, How to 
Make the Old School Safe, How to Pro- 
tect the New School from Fire. The book 
is simply a text book and makes no attempt 
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at beautiful illustrations. The few illus- 
trations used are purely technical. (Pub- 
lished by The Pyrene Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York. Illustrated. 77 pages. 
Price, $1.00.) 


PROTECTING YOUR FACTORY 
FROM FIRE: BY CHIEF GUERIN 


НТСН is cheapest, to shut your eyes 

to yoür many fire hazards and have 
your plant burn down, or to take the steps 
necessary for proper fire prevention? This 
is the question handled by fire chief Guerin 
in this his second book on a series of fire 
protection books. When we know that great 
sections of a city are destroyed and many 
lives lost through the carelessness of one 
person we realize how universal the educa- 
tion of people on this subject must be be- 
fore the safety of any community is assured. 
This booklet is purely one of information 
and as such, is exceedingly valuable. (Pub- 
lished by The Pyrene Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York. Illustrated. 77 pages. 
Price, $1.00.) 


DADDY'S BED TIME BIRD STORIES: 
BY MARY GRAHAM BONNER 


HESE whimsical little tales are meant 

to be read to children just before the 
sandman appears. They are full of outdoor 
lore and fairy fancy, giving the children 
scope for imagination as well as respect for 
the little outdoor creatures that sing to them 
and live happy lives with their parents, 
playing about in the sun, having little adven- 
tures, much as though they were human 
people. Four full-page color illustrations 
by Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis, 
add to the child's pleasure in this charming 
little book of stories. (Published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York. 120 
pages. Price .60 net.) 


DADDY'S BED TIME OUTDOOR 
STORIES: BY MARY GRAHAM BON- 
NER 


HIS Іше volume, uniform with 

Daddy's fairy, animal and bird stories, 
contains a number of delightful short stories 
about frogs, turtles, grasshoppers, lizards 
and all sorts of interesting outdoor crea- 
tures. It is illustrated with four full-page 
pictures by Florence Choate and Elizabeth 
Curtis. (Published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 120 pages. Price, 
.60 net.) | 
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WOMAN WAR WORKERS: BY REP- 
RESENTATIVE WORKERS, WITH А 
FOREWORD BY LADY JELLICOE. 
EDITED BY GILBERT STONE 


OMEN have arisen in their millions, 

not only in England, but in every 
warring country, and taken up the work 
temporarily laid down by men. This book 
places before the reader a microcosmog- 
raphy in which woman replaces man and in 
which the view-point is war work rather 
than peaceful endeavor or personal charac- 
teristics. Each chapter is written by some 
woman who had served in munition work, 
agriculture, as postman, street car conduc- 
tors, delivery clerk, bank clerks, etc. There 
is one chapter on “Nursing at the French 
Front" and one on “Facts, Figures and the 
Future." Тһе book is tremendously inter- 
esting and should be widely read. (Pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. Illustrated. 320 pages. Price $1.65 
net.) 


THE TEMPERAMENTAL 
HUSBAND: BY MAY 
HEATON VORSE 

(Continued from page 396) 
told us she had to go. When she's out with 
me, she's got to mind you," said Robert 
virtuously. 

“Then we came along"—Sarah took up 
the tale—“‘and Beatrice whispered to me, 
'Even if he ¿s mean to us, don't let's be 
mean to him. Give him back the tin-foil” " 
Sarah's head went up with pride, her face 
was alight. “And, mother, I gave it right 
back to him!” 

“So then I thought,” said Robert, “now 
РИ cheer them up, for they were still sad, 
so we made it up, all fine and beautiful, 
and came home singing ‘Oh, be joyful.’” 

They took up their burden again and 
their song. 

It was a confused tale. Everything had 
happened that afternoon. Woman had been 
guileful, man brutal. Woman had outwit- 
ted man with unworthy craft and he had 
used upon her his weapon of brute force. 
Unconsciously they had fought the old 
battle of the ages over again and then, at 
the end, sweetness having prevailed, they 
had come home in harmony, a light in their 
eyes, and “Oh, be joyful” on their lips, hay- 
ing made a noble truce; having, for the 
moment, forgotten that woman’s ways are 
dubious and man’s violent. 
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ROLAND CONKLIN HOUSE, REMODELLED 
BY HOGGSON BROTHERS, FURNISHED WITH SPANISH LEATHER 
CHEST, CARVED CABINETS AND QUEEN ANNE CHAIRS. 
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ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPING AS 
A. WAR MEASURE: .BY CHRISTINE 
, FREDERICK 


HE extravagance of our nation has been along five 
lines: shelter, food, clothing, housekeeping and that 
phase of life which includes the development of the 

. human being. Women are the chief offenders in 
extravagance partly because they are the chief pur- 
chasers. There are twenty-two million homes in 

America that owe their Government the allegiance of wise 

economy in its present tremendous task of national econom- 
ical housekeeping. How women respond to this call for co-opera- 
tion is а test of their right to economic freedom. The women of 

America spend twenty million dollars а minute. Men intrust this 

tremendous sum to the women of the nation. Recently when five 
hundred club women were asked if they kept house accounts only 
seven reported any degree of effort to do so. Women are, broadly 
speaking, poor business managers, not because they are not capable, 
but simply because for many generations they have not had responsi- 
bility or adequate training. Their interest has been held to the petty 
details of life. When women realize that by saving in the operating 
cost of their households they are serving the Government as accept- 
ably as though they became nurses at the front, they will accept this 
grave new responsibility and meet it with the vigor and capability 

characteristic of the new generation. ^. 4 

A. great deal is said about keeping up the morale of the men in 
camps, but the importance of keeping up the morale of the men left 
at home is quite as important, and this vastly pressing duty rests 
mainly with the women. Thirty-five per cent of all the business activi- 
ties of the country is associated with the necessities of life and sixty- 
five per cent with luxuries. This proportion must be reversed, and 
this cannot be done without the active, understanding support of 
women, for the point of view of the women today on the vital indus- 
trial questions affects the well being of the entire country. 
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ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPING AS A WAR MEASURE 


The fad of young women for high shoes has influenced the 
leather supply m America, as it did m France, and it is incumbent 
upon us to meet the question as wisely as did the French women. 
Women’s fondness for elaborate, rich food has stimulated the pro- 
duction of all sorts of luxuries and lessened the demand for simple 
health-giving food; consequently factories all over the country cater 
to these luxuries; these industries and the man-power that operate 
them should be released for the production of the necessities of life. 
When women deliberately make up their minds to dress more simply, 
they release laborers to higher and more necessary forms of employ- . 
ment. 

То live more simply and to keep house more economically is а 
war duty and the Government is now asking women everywhere to 
accept this great opportunity to serve. The task of keeping up the 
spirit and the courage of the men at home, of curtailing extrava- 
gance and encouraging thrift, 15 а part of women’s war service. 


F we take up the five lines of the nation's domestic extravagance 
in which we find carelessness, food is the one most essential to 
adjust. As to the first item, shelter (or the home) there is not 

so much to be criticized at present, for women have permitted men 
to equip the machinery of their houses, giving little heed to their lack 
of wisdom on the subject. However, women of the future will take 
thought about the furnishing and operating of their homes, will see 
to it that kitehens are designed so that work can be done swiftly, 
systematically and in order. 

Man is quick to grasp such labor-saving devices as dictaphones, 
adding machines, etc., for he realizes that every ounce of energy turned 
in the right direction is just so much capital in his pocket. Women 
do not naturally take to labor-saving devices, and even manifest a 
repugnance to fireless cookers, dish-washing machines, electric clean- 
ers, and such household devices would save strain of muscle and hours 
of time, if properly used. | 

But to return to the question of America's food waste. Food 
has been so abundant that it was wasted rather than conserved. 
Money has been so plentiful, that extravagance became a habit, and 
thrift was looked upon as а miserly trait, much to be despised. 
Nearly every country in the world save America has what might 
be termed “опе piece meals," that is meals served in which there is 
one main dish consisting of а small amount of meat and a large amount 
of cereals and vegetables. Luxurious minded Americans have scorned 
such simple living. We have what might be called “beefsteak hus- 
bands," that is men who know nothing whatsoever about any part of 
the beef save the tenderloin! 'The ordinary Ameriean man would 
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feel himself terribly abused if asked to make his meal from second 
grade meat. Не would not even consent to be served with a stew. 
And this ridiculous state of affairs has been brought about largely 
through women's thoughtless catering to and upholding his extrava- 
gance. The French make a delicious meal of ragout or pot-à-feu. 
Chinese are satisfied with chop suey and Indians with their curried 
rice, but where in America will we find women brave enough to advo- 
cate or serve such simple repasts? 

American women have for the last three decades forgotten how 
to cook. І is said that “women cook for their families but do not 
feed them." Тһе immigrants that have come to this country have 
quickly learned a careless way of buying unwholesome bakers' bread 
with all of the health element entirely eliminated, opening a can of 
vegetables, frying up some tough meat and calling that а, meal. 'The 
wasteful extravagance of Americans seems to be contagious, for we 


find all these voyagers to our shores throwing aside the economical | 


habits of their own country and becoming even more careless than 
the native Americans. "They seem to feel that the supply of food is 
inexhaustible, and revel in the eareless spending of easily earned 
money. "Тһе well-cooked, well-flavored food of their own country is 
quickly forgotten and all sorts of greasy, fluffy foods that require 
little time to cook, substituted. In the old country vegetables were 
cooked with а small amount of water and the water saved for flavor- 
ing the soups. We seem to have forgotten that the most valuable 
quality of the vegetables, the salts, are generally thrown down the 
sink and nothing but the husks, as it were, eaten. 


НЕ result of such ignorance is now making itself manifest to 
people through the tremendous increase of the death rates and 
through the number of deficient children. Children are weak 
physically and mentally because they are not properly fed. I have 
seen little schoolchildren walking along the streets sucking lollypops 
made red and attractive to their sight by the same poisonous dye that 
makes their hair ribbons bright. ‘They are given only denatured food 
by mothers woefully ignorant of what is required to nourish and 
strengthen them. Тһе divorce rate of one to every tenth marriage 
has been increased partly through woman's ignorance of how to make 
the home pleasant, and how to spend the husband's money sensibly. 
'The remedy for all this is education. If our schools do not teach 
women the chemistry of food, how to manage the finances of the 
household, how to buy and how to serve, then the matter of training 
housekeepers must be taken up by the Government, for economical 
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ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPING AS AWAR MEASURE 


housekeeping is a most important factor in winning the war, as well 
as in making us a healthful, successful nation. 

Britain's efforts at national economy in housekeeping are an 
inspiring lesson. ‘The first national economies were made in France 
with the great dump heaps of waste clothing, food and equipment of 
all kinds. Both nations learned how to reclaim most of the waste 
material which at the beginning of the war was sold as junk. Mil- 
lions of dollars are saved to the Government every year through 
salvage—another name for wasteless, practical, housekeeping. War 
has always been aecounted as destructive, but today it is virtually 
reconstructive, because it is teaching people how to save, to think, 
to live and to spend more wisely. It will eventually become an organ 
of thrift. Тһе same activities that made for destruction, must in the 
end make for reconstruction. By conserving our resources we will 
find America a great world power. This cannot be done without a 
clear understanding of the importance of wise spending of money. 
Careless spending is synonymous with unpatriotic spending. Ех- 
travagant expenditures must be avoided, and every man, woman and 
child must take сате not to increase the demand for luxuries, and 
to take pleasure in simple living. This in the end will make a better 
type of people; more thoughtful; more in control of their mental and 
physical powers. 


LOTHING is the third important item which women must 
C now help the Government conserve. When every ounce of 
wool is needed to keep the fighting men comfortable (and the 
present output cannot anywhere near supply the demand), would it 
not be helping the country if women denied themselves the luxury of 
wool sweaters! Not that women should not be kept warm, as well 
as men; but they do not need a different sweater for every color gown. 
They can renounce trim high top boots, that leather might be given 
to the use of the soldiers. Franee and England have long been strug- 
gling with the matter of thrift and economical housekeeping. Every 
particle of leather from shoes, saddles, etc., is used again and again 
im France. Shoe reclamation is a regular business and the old shoes 
are sorted out and remade in a most systematic way. Even the top 
part of shoes that are too weak to hold a new set of soles are, by 
reason of a recent invention, converted into shoe strings. More than 
a million pairs of shoes were saved in one year, which meant a saving 
of more than a million dollars to the Government in this one item 
alone. 
` "There is no longer what might be called refuse heaps in France. 
Even the flour sacks are put into a hopper that throws out the flour 
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ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPING AS A WAR MEASURE 


that ordinarily is wasted because of its sticking to the sacks, and it 
is said that at one bakery alone the saving of flour by this method 
amounted to not less than two hundred and fifty dollars а week. Last 
year enough glycerine was obtained from army garbage pails (by 
saving the fats) to net nearly two million dollars. 'The army kitchen 
was the root of the food wastage evil in France, but now through 
understanding of methods it has become one of the greatest avenues 
of economy. 

. America can learn a lesson from the experiences of her Allies 
in food economy, a more important item in winning the war than 
even the guns and ammunition. Without food, men cannot fight. 
Food therefore becomes a crucial factor in the winning of the war. 

This brings again to our attention the value of women's efforts. 
In individual and national housekeeping their influence is inealeu- 
lable. The present tremendous opérating costs of American indi- 
vidual households and of the army must be stopped. Americans are 
not yet at the place where France and Britain are in the matter of 
economies, but we soon will be if we do not take active thought about 
the matter. 

In France everything used in the army is saved and re-used 
again and again. -Wooden packing cases, metals, hospital dressings, 
tin cans, clothing, metal parts of motors and engines, fuel and leather 
are all made to yield their utmost revenue of usefulness. Soap is 
made from the scraps from the Army table, and millions of dollars 
worth of glycerine from the grease that used to be thrown away. 
Every bit of bread thrown from the table is dried and chopped up 
for animal food. In fact, the by-products of army waste represents 
in the course of a year thousands of tons of useful material. The 
gross income from the food saving back of the trenches in France last 
year amounted to a total of practically thirty millions of dollars. 
Eprror’s Nore: 7 

Through years of experiment in the management of her own home, Mrs. Christine Frederick 
has developed a system that revolutionizes housework. She is showing American women that 
the methods employed in operating and organizing industries can also be applied to the greatest 
of all unorganized industries—the home. 

In order to establish efficient methods in the home she insists that women must develop 
an efficient attitude of mind. She believes that homemaking is both a science and an art, and 
she continually urges through books and lectures and classes that women of all ages and 
classes, school girls, servants, as well as the mistress of the home be trained in the highly 
important matter of economical house management. 

Tur TOUCHSTONE so heartily approves of the movement for better and more efficient house- 
hold equipment and management, and so thoroughly endorses Mrs. Frederick's solution of “Тһе 
Servant Problem," that we are planning to turn over one of the rooms of The Touchstone 
House to Mrs. Frederick, where she will establish a model kitchen, equipped with labor-saving 
appliances, arranged in relation to each other іп the way she advocates as being most efficient. 
The Touchstone Model Kitchen is intended to be an object lesson in efficiency and economy. 


all those interested in serving the Government by learning to economize time, labor and food 
are invited to visit The Touchstone House and inspect the Touchstone Kitchen. 
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MR. BEAULEY'S PICTURESQUE VISION OF 
AMERICA: ILLUSTRATED|.FROM PHOTO- 
GRAPHS OF HIS PAINTINGS 


XaRITICS have worried about William Jean Beauley 
< because he has found America picturesque. They have 
praised him for it and are pleased and proud about it, 
but they are not quite sure that it is right. “Наз he 
| brought his love of Italy and Holland and France into 
СЯ his paintings? Does he make us see these countries 
instead of New York?” is the plaintive cry of those 
who feel that picturesqueness has only one brand and one label. 

But some of us think that Mr. Beauley has the power to think 
straight and to see clear, and the instinct and the wisdom to understand 
that picturesqueness Нез in the heart of the artist. It is his own vision 
of beauty. 1f he is painting in Holland along the dykes, if he has 
brought his easel with him up the canal to Volandam, or if he has 
caught his vision of the sun melting away back of Nótre Dame on а 
June night, or if he has leaned over the bridge on the Arno and the 
water has turned from mud to gold at sunset, he has found pictur- 
esqueness—it has welled up out of his own soul and gone into his 
canvases. Апа the same thing happens on Fifth Avenue with bril- 
liant New York reflecting in the wet pavements, down in St. Mark's 
churchyard with the Bowery thundering a few minutes’ away, coming 
over from Staten Island to South Ferry at day dawn in Spring, at 
early night in Winter. 

You do not have to imitate things in Europe to make America 
lovely. You have to forget many things you have learned. about 
Europe and leave your mind and your spirit fluent, and the beauty of 
this fresh and radiant country will pour through your own individu- 
ality, will find its way out past the easel to the canvas, and you will see 
pictures like William Jean Beauley's “The City Gate," which is just 
the archway under the Municipal Building in New York. You have 
passed under it many times without knowing that it had brought a 
vision of beauty to an artist, and that it might be a gateway in 
Algiers, or old France, or Italy, yet it is new and it belongs to the 
intimate workings of the New York City Government. With the 
sun striking over this archway late in the afternoon and leaving 
deep shadows to the right and left, with a glimpse of gray sky and 

buildings beyond, you have picturesque beauty as 
Mr. Beauley knows how to find it. 
_ Ара then—what a wonderful painting he has 
made of sunlight on St. Bartholomew's, with deep 
shadows, and doves flying all around and a woman 
in grey with а basket of flowers and two children 
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JEAN BEAULEY. 


K'S, NEW YORK: 
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FROM.A PAINTING 
BY WILLIAM JEAN BEAULEY. 
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"A NOTE ON WADSWORTH AVE- 
NUE": FROM A WATER COLOR 
BY WILLIAM JEAN BEAULEY. 


A PICTURESQUE VISION OF AMERICA 


who seem to have coaxed the doves 
from the steeple of the old church. 

Mr. Beauley is an architect 
as well as а painter, but he does 
not thrust architectural detail up- 
on you; he only understands it and its right relation to beauty. 
His houses and churches and gateways are well built; they 
have foundations that may last long enough to become beautiful 
ruins if America will ever learn to accept this kind of beauty. 

It is interesting how and where this artist discovers just the color, 
just the form that he wishes to associate with his paintings of pictur- 
esque New York. Who else would have discovered that the Herald 
Building in New York would make a delightful background for a 
man reading The Evening Telegram in those days before the war 
when it was a pink sheet? And again he contrives to pamt Madison 
Square with two cowboys in a garb as wonderful as the banderillos of 
Spain, standing in the shadow and looking out at a vivid white light. 
In Mr. Beauley’s recent exhibition at the Milch Gallery he did not 
limit himself to pictures of New York alone, although they dominated 
the exhibition. ‘There was a charming shadowy study of a night scene 
‘in Avignon and there were paintings from Italy and from Holland, 
no more brilliant and no more picturesque than New York, but quite 


different, as each land inspires the artist to express his sense of beauty ` 


differently. | 
| Mr. Beauley studied in France with Maurice Еуоп and traveled 
with him through Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Italy and Greece. 
He must have enjoyed these places and they must have given him 
great zest for beauty, because whenever he paints them he brings to 
the lookeron just the kind of joy that the original scene induces. But 
he would have painted America quite as vividly and as convincingly 
without this tour over Europe, 
though undoubtedly his tech- 
nique might have suffered with- 
out his years in Paris. We do 
not question the value of all 
study of beauty, of all associa- 
tion-with it; we only feel it dele- 
terious to the weak man who 
accepts a foreign standard in- 
stead of his own intensely per- 
sonal vision of the universe. 

It is most interesting how 
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delightfully Mr. Beauley gets his every expression of nature’s moods; 
` the subtle and delicate variations of atmosphere from moonlight to 


sunlight, through snow and rain, from Italy to Holland to New York, 
each one filters through his artistic vision and is expressed with tender 
sympathy and harmonious technique. | xe 


So far, Mr. Beauley has had but a single, one-man exhibit, and yet 
in but few months' time since the exhibit all New York is speaking 


-of his paintings, and of himself as the intensely American painter, not 
ignorantly nor provincially so; but rather he is full of ability to see 

- . and understand and explain America. She inspires him, she irradiates 

` his vision, and in all of his canvases large or small and in his delightful 
fragmentary sketches we get an appreciation and a sincere under- | 

standing of our own country—as we understand better people who 


NEW TEXTILES FOR AMERICA AND SOME 
OLD “WAR LINENS” OF FRANCE: BY MRS.. 
JOHN ALEXANDER 


“How can we-get beautiful textile designs for modern American homes?" This was the 
question that Tue Тооснвтохе put to Mrs. John Alexander as the theme for an article for 
this magazine. Mrs. Alexander's work is perhaps mainly along the lines of distinguished 
Period reproductions of rooms and suites of rooms and her knowledge of Period beauty and 
of intimate color design and rare decoration is unique in this country; on the other hand, 
Mrs. Alexander's interest in the American home is very modern and up-to-date. She realizes 
that we must have the American type of furnishing.and decoration and that we must turn to 
the American manufacturers to help make our modern home attractive. She takes up the 
question in detail in the following article and also gives a delightful history of the birth and 
growth of textile-making in Europe:—Enrror’s Norr. 


not have a beautiful new textile design for every charm- 
ing home that is developed in the country, our designs 
and our colors must be repeated over and over again. 
Тһе only hope for a development of lovely textiles in 
America is through the manufacturer and through his 
newly awakened interest in better designing. We must bring the 
manufacturer and the artistic designer together if we are going to 
have beautiful textiles for the American home. Already this is being 
delightfully done. І am very often these days asked to join com- 
mittees of designers and manufacturers — also the manufacturers 
themselves frequently come and talk over the possibility of more 
progressive conditions in their work. Several societies have been or- 
ganized to exhibit creative designs in wall paper, window curtains, 
tapestries, floor coverings, furniture coverings, as well as furniture 
designs, rug designs, potteries and so on endlessly. The most enlight- 
ened merchants all over the country are invited to these exhibits and are 
asked to express their opinions about the designs, and in many cases 
large orders are given to the designers by the manufacturer. Exclusive 
rights to these designs are purchased by the merchants, so that while 
we may not have a new design for each new house (as was the case 
in France and England when furniture makers like Adams, Chip- 
pendale and others provided the houses they decorated with unique 
tapestries and hangings), nevertheless, the time certainly has arrived 
when our artists are again interested in making designs for the manu- 
facturer of beautiful fabric—the artists themselves at last are realiz- 
ing the importance of the growing effort to add beauty and fitness of 
detail to the American home, while the manufacturers are beginning ` 
to seek eagerly for the help of the artists so that American textiles 
may make a wider and more satisfactory appeal to the cultivated taste 
of the mass of American homemakers. ` - = š 
I feel certain that the time is coming in America when we will - 
no longer have to select a textile and build our rooms around it. We 
5 : 447 
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NEW TEXTILES FOR AMERICA 


will be able to decide in the future upon the exact color and design 
that we feel would be appropriate to the room we contemplate deco- 
rating, or we can bring out some treasured possession— Chinese rug 
or Spanish cabinet—and build our rooms around the color and 
style of this one lovely object, and our merchants will coóperate with 
us in every possible way. For a long time it was practically a neces- 
sity to furnish a suite of rooms or a house with hangings and furniture 
covering that were simply well-chosen combinations of tones and 
hues, and even that was difficult, because often we could get only three 
or four shades of a color when we needed a range of thirty or forty 
from which to select the one or two of just the most interesting grada- 
tion. And there are certain rooms in every house that are always 
made more attractive by the use of designs in hangings and wall cov- 
erings—rooms that do not demand pictures but do demand variation 
of design. 

Although before the war this condition had somewhat been amelio- 
rated by beautiful foreign fabries imported in great quantities, 
with the war the sources from which our importations were made 
have been wiped out or suspended and we need far more than the 
materials now on the market to give us а real opportunity for estab- 
lishing exclusively American decoration. Some of the textile makers 
have imitated the old French, Spanish and English designs, but un- 
fortunately these designs are apt to be reproduced in a heavy unin- 
teresting way. We had at our Textile Exhibition at The Arden 
Studios: a genuine specimen of Oberkampf's work, a most interesting 
piece of printing because it bore Oberkampf's trade-mark guarantee- 
ing it to be of fast color. We had made several copies of this partic- | 
ular fabric, but the result was a failure because the draughtsman put 
on the work by the manufacturer did not have the artistic sense to 
faithfully reproduce the original. SSS : 

The original Oberkampf design was of the Empire period, a 
composite style with neo-classical medallions, with groups of Cupids 
and a classical figure arising from a floriated scroll representing, 
of course, a goddess with a wreath. The reproductions were 
made in four or five colors and we had large samples so that we could 
compare the original with the reproductions, but the result was most 
unsatisfactory. The beautiful design so exquisitely executed in the 
original in the tapestry had become heavy and clumsy. There is no 
reason why with our excellent process work we should fail in this 
unintelligent manner. I believe that with the increasing interest our 
manufacturers are taking in good designs we will not only procure 
interesting textiles from the American designs, but we will learn 
through our process work to make beautiful and perfect reproduc- _ 


From the Textile Exhibition at the Arden Studies. 
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OLD “WAR LINENS” OF FRANCE 


tions of the old patterns, as these reproductions are necessarily very 
important to the decorator producing period rooms. For essentially 
modern American decoration, however, we must rely upon American 
manufacturers and upon their readiness to coóperate with the prop- 
erly trained designers who are artists as well as craftsmen. 


N our recent exhibition at the Arden Studios the textiles which 
I created the widest interest were undoubtedly the collection of 

Toiles de Guerres, as for instance, the bit of cotton which showed 
Napoleon on horseback and the handkerchiefs printed in France 
for the American trade representing American historical events—the 
Declaration of Independence, Washington being crowned with laurel, 
which you are reproducing as illustrations. There are some very 
amusing and naive modern 'Toiles de Guerres depicting humorous as 
well as serious war scenes, but in design and execution they can not 
compare with the older specimens. 

Interesting and amusing as were the war linens I felt the most 
significant of the display was certainly the original Oberkampf de- 
sign. Мо one has done so much for the making of modern textiles 
as this Alsatian born in the middle of the seventeenth century. Ober- 
kampf went first to bring out his work in Bavaria, but he failed to 
secure a following there. From Germany he went to Paris, where a 
rich man of his time put up the money for him to establish his fac- 
tories at Jouy, near Versailles. Неге he not only originated and 
manufactured many most beautiful printed linens and cottons for deco- 
ration, but also a dotted material that was widely used for women's 
garments, men's waistcoats, ete. - This production had an enormous 
vogue and his small original factory grew into a large plant. At one 
time he produced linen prints whose design represented the processes 
of his work from the shearing of the sheep to the production of the 
finished goods. Не was indeed the father of all modern printed 
materials and was the first to bend the copper block into the cylinder 
which rolled off hundreds of yards of printed cotton in the time it for- 
merly took to block a small segment. After Oberkampf's success at 
Jouy, small establishments sprang up in England and Portugal. 

I find it most interesting that in going back to the discovery of 
any fine and beautiful process the honor almost inevitably rests 
with France. She has not only carried out her own ideas in art and 
industry, but she has been the cradle of the great philisophical and 
artistic ideas for the world—the Greece of modern achievement. Her 
great gift has been to originate beauty and fineness of thought, and, 
above all things, to endow her gifts to the world with charm, for she 


never fails to be witty in her originality, witty in art, in literature, | 


in philosophy, while England and America have often developed 
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OLD “WAR LINENS" OF FRANCE 


along heavier lines. It may be however, that America with her mix- 
ture of blood, will be the next nation to produce a tradition of art 
accomplishment and that the finer democracy flowering out of the 
war will inspire a great art in this country. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in speaking of Oberkampf as 
the "father of printing," I mean of course, in the developing of print- 
ing in Europe. Тһе most important inspiration of modern printed 
patterns have existed in the East and as far back as we can trace the 
earlier civilization and came to Europe through India, when the 
Dutch and French and Portuguese began trading there in the seven- 
teenth century. Indeed the French Government became alarmed for 
fear these importations from India might destroy the silk and wool 
industries of France and published laws against bringing them to 
France, and because of this law the French conceived an ardent de- 
sire to use them and they became exceedingly fashionable. The 
French imitation of these Persian and Indian designs were called the 
'T'oiles de Marseilles, Toiles de Rouen and Voiles de Genes. 

'The Persian influence entered into France through India and is 
felt in the frequent use of the tree of life with its symbolic flowers 
and elephants and other beasts.. Such a vogue was developed for 
these printed linens and cottons that they were considered more val- 
uable than silk. 


М spite of all the difficulties that decorators must encounter in the 

I condition prevailing in this country at present, there is no doubt 
of an awakening interest in original design for furnishings. More 
people are owning their own homes in this country and they are de- 
termined to have the interiors of these homes more and more com- 
fortable and lovely in design and execution. Many women of educa- 
tion and taste have only small incomes, and yet must find means to 
have their homes kept up to the same relative standard of beauty that 
would be demanded by the richest home owners and so we have today, 
the demand for good, inexpensive housefurnishings. We are trying 
to produce artists who make beautiful designs and merchants who 
have awakened to the demand. for these designs. We only require 


the effective combination and coöperation of these three factors to . 


make America the most important producer of rich and beautiful 
and inexpensive but well designed textiles in the world. I believe that 
such exhibitions of textiles as we have recently seen at the Art Alliance 
which bring the designers and manufacturers together and help them 
to understand each other, and the building of the numberless small 
homes which must be beautifully decorated, will have as a result rare 
and interesting achievement in the production of textiles in America, 
and this іп the immediate future. | 0 
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SOLILOQUY: BY FRANCIS LEDWIDGE 


| Wes zu) HEN I was young I had a care 
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Lest I should cheat me of my share 
Of that which makes it sweet to strive 
For life, and dying still survive, 

A name in sunshine written higher 
Than lark or poet dare aspire. 


But I grew weary doing well, 

Besides, 'twas sweeter in that hell, 

Down with the loud banditti people 

Who robbed the orchards, climbed the steeple 
For jackdaws’ eggs and made the cock 
Crow еге ’twas daylight on the clock. 

I was so very bad the neighbors 

Spoke of me at their daily labors. 


And now I’m drinking wine in France, 
The helpless child of circumstance. 
To-morrow will be loud with war, 
How will I be accounted for? 


It is too late now to retrieve 

A fallen dream, too late to grieve 

A name unmade, but not too late , 
To thank the gods for what is great; 
A keen-edged sword, а soldier's heart, 
Is greater than a poet's art. 

And greater than а poet's fame 

A little grave that has no name. 
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LITTLE THEATRES AND BIG PLAYS: 
BY BABETTE DEUTSCH 


НЕ theatre has always been а magic place. Whether 
it was the threshing-floor of those Greek peasants 
whose drama was a dance, or an. English inn yard, 
it was the scene of human passions and a refreshed 
interest in human affairs. Тһе impulse which is 
re-creating the theatre today is both old and new, 

foreign and intimately local. For the so-called “Little The- 
atre" has developed out of this ancient interest, because the 
people in lonely country towns and in the separate districts of 
large cities care about the drama, because they find that an inter- 
esting and cheap way to get it is to produce it themselves. 

Art that becomes too precious may gain in unique charm, 
but it loses in profundity and scope, and it always runs the danger 
of stiffening into an artificial form. That was what happened to 
the art of the theatre, and it was just thirty years ago that Antoine's 
famous Théâtre Libre raised the protesting voice which has echoed 
all over Europe and America. The Théátre Libre was supported 
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THE NEW GREENWICH VILLAGE THEATRE. 


LITTLE THEATRES AND BIG PLAYS 


// like a club by people eager to revivify French drama. The players H" 
|| volunteered their services. “We had the air of good Magi іп mackin- Hi 
toshes seeking out some lowly but glorious manger,” wrote Jules ЯН 
Lemaitre, the week after the rainy night on which it opened. And ЕН 
then he asked hopefully: “Сап it be that in this manger the decrepit an 
and doting Drama is destined to be born again?" Time has given the a 
affirmative to that query. Тһе renaissance was visible not only in И 
France with the parallel growth of other théâtres à coté and of keener НЕ 
drama, but іп Germany and England as well. What is important to a 
the young writers and old play-goers of America is that the humblest 
facilities, with the support of a small but persistent and enthusiastie 
group, were everywhere the lever which raised both the drama and 
popular participation in it. 'The type of production that won its fame | 
by the cost of the inscenation ог the elaboration of the star's costumes i 
has ceased to monopolize the center of the stage. The star himself is f 
no longer in the spot-light. Тһе Little Theatre in the United States, Hi 
as in Europe, is the socializing and democratizing force in art and mi 
in life. | 
Obvious signs of this are the changes in theatre construction. | 
- The “horse-shoe theatre," which grew out of royal patronage, is rapidly | 
becoming obsolete, and the small house, seating a local audience com- ! 
fortably and cheaply, banishing the second and sometimes the first ii 
balcony, is taking its place. This does not mean that the drama 1s | Н 
becoming intensely localized. "The little theatre usually has a resident | f 
company and regular subscribers, but this merely facilitates a change | 
of companies between theatres in different localities, thereby enlarging | 


the scope of the artists and the pleasure of the 7 


22-44 ағ. - 


`audiences. ; 

Strangely enough, the first little theatre in New 
York City, where about a dozen of them at present 
flourish, 1s quite distinct in its system and intent 
from those which succeeded it. This is the Little 
Theatre of Winthrop Ames. The elements which 
the new movement in the theatre embraces are three: 

| a fairly homogeneous group of subscribers, wil- 
| ling to support experimentation; a revolutionary 
simplicity; and a person or group of persons with 
vision and ambition for experiment, who write, 
produce and act in the róle of artistic adventurers. 
Mr. Ames’ theatre boasts neither the repertory 
system, a resident company nor regular subscribers. 
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LITTLE THEATRES AND BIG PLAYS 


АА, It shows productions on which no expense is spared, and it is not an 

(A experimental venture in any sense, though it is an aesthetic triumph 
Ы and strives to be a commercial success. Architecturally the Little 

Theatre expresses its name. It is a delicate setting for the dramatic 
gems which Mr. Ames places within it. Тһе smallest theatre in the 
United States, it knows neither gallery, balcony nor stage boxes. Its 
panelled walls and unpillared auditorium make it more like a draw- 
ing room arranged for a recital than like à New York theatre. Here 
. have been given such choice plays as Schnitzler's “Тһе Affairs of Ana- 
AX tol" Sowerby's grim “Rutherford and Son," and the trimly staged 
>» fantasy “Prunella.” The Little Theatre is an intimate theatre de luxe. 
But so far it is from manifesting any of the elements of the true little 


theatre that rumor declares that Mr. Ames expects to change its de- 
ceiving name. 


HERE is a dictum of Dumas which has become justly famous: 

“Give me two boards and a passion and I will create you a play." 

It might be said with the same pregnancy of the httle theatre. 

THE The boards it must have, whether they are in a hole in the wall or a 

жекени spacious circus, but equally it must have the passion. It may be that 
of the director, of the author, or of the actor, or even of a group of 
people who find no outlet in the commercial theatre for their energies 
and desires. But a passion must be present to create and sustain such 
various ventures as the Neighborhood Playhouse, the Provincetown 
Players, and the Portmanteau Theatre. 

Тһе first of these grew quite naturally out of the need for diversion 
and the social impulse of the Russian Jewish young people who live 
in the neighborhood of Henry and Grand streets. In fact, the origin 
of the Neighborhood Playhouse may be said to have been in the gym- 
nasium of the Henry Street Settlement. It began long ago with the 
interpretation of Biblical traditions to children in the neighborhood 
through dances and chants, and the Misses Alice and Irene Lewisohn 
began to exploit the festival idea with the greatest measure of success. 
Out of this grew the settlement's dramatic club and its "festival dan- 
cers,” who for several years gave performances in a neighboring hall. 
Tt was not until nineteen hundred fifteen that the Neighborhood Play- 
house was built, in the midst of the Grand Street tenements, recruit- 
ing its players, costumers, scene-painters, all but its directors, from 
the eager amateurs of the neighborhood. "Тһе theatre, a simple and 
charming structure, is one of the best equipped in New York, in the 
way of lighting, stage devices and comfortable dressing-rooms. Its 
capacity is four hundred and eleven, and it is usually filled. "Тһе best 

seats are sixty cents. Four nights a week the older people come to 
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COLUMBINE IN 
"BEHIND A WAT- 
TEAU PICTURE," THE 
OPENING PLAY AT 
THE GREENWICH | 
VILLAGE THEATRE; 
PLAYED BY FANIA 4 
MERINOFF. 


COLUMBINE AND THE MELANCHOLY PIER- 
ROT IN “BEHIND A WATTEAU PICTURE” 
AT THE GREENWICH VILLAGE THEATRE. 
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SCENE AND COSTUMES IN THE "LADY OF THE WEEPING 
WILLOW TREE," ONE OF STUART WALKER'S PRODUCTIONS. 
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GREGORY KELLY AS THE BOY AND STUART WALKER 
AS THE BALLAD SINGER IN “SIX WHO PASS WHILE THE 
LENTILS BOIL.” STUART WALKER’S PORTMANTEAU THEATRE. 


LITTLE THEATRES AND BIG PLAYS 


see the moving pictures, which are always interspersed with aesthetic 
interludes, à dance or musie; and Saturdays there are matinées for 
the unchaperoned children. But it is the week-end nights that are 
the real joy of the players. Then they give their plays, classic and 
contemporary. Their work has ranged from the festival of “Jephtha’s 
Daughter,” which was arranged with music from ancient Jewish 
ritual, and given with a kind of racial fervor, to Dunsany’s “A Night 
at an Inn,” one of their most famous productions. It is a folk theatre, 
in that all the work done there is done by the neighborhood people, 
except for guest artists, and that it has a neighborhood audience. But 
it is also somewhat of an educational project, bringing Shaw and 
Dunsany to a group more familiar with Karl Marx and the Talmud; 
while an uptown audience, educated to these dramatists, too frequently 
replaces the neighborhood people. It remains, however, a developing 
social force and a valuable center for neighborhood amateurs of the 
theatre. 

There are two little theatres in New York devoted to the interest 
of the author. One of these is the Bramhall Playhouse, which its 
director, Butler Davenport, likes to call “Тһе House of Truth,” and 
where he produces his own plays, under his own direction, in a theatre 
transformed under his own supervision from an Armenian Church 
to an attractive playhouse. A charming feature is the lighting system; 
when the house is bright, even at night, seemingly yellow sunlight 
streams from the French windows to the right of the small audience. 
Similarly, the stage is lit, not by “foots,” but by light that appears 
to come from windows in the “fourth wall,” where the audience is 
sitting. "This is the director’s secret, and quite in line with his stress 
upon realism in the theatre. It is therefore the more surprising that 
his last season's production, “Кееріпр Up Appearances," should 
have been spoiled by a sentimental anti-climax. This season he 13 
accenting naturalism by keeping the house dark during the entire 
performance of a long play. 


ERY different from this one-man venture is the organization 
known as the Provincetown Players, though it also is an authors’ 
theatre. It got its name from the Massachusetts town where 

the group of artists, authors and playwrights first organized their 
players' theatre. One of their initial plays was staged on a Province- 
town porch, with a headlight from the bay as one of the features of its 
natural “back-drop.” The few summer months at their wharf theatre 
did not give them the scope they desired, so the group has been con- 
tinuing its activities in the city in a small room on Macdougal Street. 
It is in the nature of a club, whose object is to foster American drama, 
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LITTLE THEATRES AND BIG PLAYS 


by producing plays by living American authors, staging them under 
the author's management. А five-dollar ticket, entitling the holder 
to attend ten performances and to procure tickets for a guest, is sold 
only to subscribers. ‘They support what is really a try-out theatre; 
a group of plays, almost always written and acted by members, is 
given for a few nights every three weeks. The arrangements are of 
the simplest. The most expensive thing they possess is their border 
lights, which cost one hundred and twenty-five dollars. A cloth 
cyclorama was made for a little over six dollars. Yet with a twelve- 
foot proscenium arch, no wings, and the audience piling near the 
stage, the Provincetown Players have achieved interesting effects, 
and, what is more, staged significant drama. One of their most famous 
active members is Eugene O'Neill, the actor’s son, whose grim little 
play, “Bound East for Cardiff,” was purchased by the Greenwich 
Village Theatre; while his “In the Zone,” a less pretentious sea-play 
of the same series, opened the season for the Washington Square 
Players. The only help the Provincetown Players have received has 
been from-the Stage Society, which subscribed to four hundred mem- 
berships. Since then the Players have been self-supporting. Of 
necessity the home-made scenery, simple home-made costumes, and 
amateur acting result in some rude performances. But opportunity 


is afforded for the author to see his play on the boards, and intro- 


duce it to managers, as well as a chance to learn stage-craft at first 
hand. The number of interesting plays which they have produced is 
enormously in the favor of these serious amateurs. 

The Theatre Workshop, which was organized last year by Miss 


A SCENE DESIGNED BY STEWART WALKER FOR THE PORTMANTEAU THEATRE. 
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ty 2/7” Grace Griswold, instead of being a show-case for plays, 
7I iW is a show-case for players. This season, in New York's 
1 new Maison du Peuple, on East Fifteenth Street, 
it is giving performances of notable plays at popu- 
lar prices, and continuing its policy of sending them 
out for benefits and entertamments. Тһе condi- 
tions of the commercial theatre are such that, as 
one critic succinctly put it, “the actor goes through 
s a long run, and is bored, or through a great many 
ТК short ones, and is ‘broke.’” Repertory is confined 
NA Mo the little theatres, of which only a few are finan- 
| ih J cially profitable to the actor, and so he enjoys 
| М neither practise in his art nor a chance to test his 
‘powers. Since the Workshop plays all have dupli- 


cate castes a player can immediately accept 
a paying engagement without interfering 
with these performances; while players of 
the calibre of Otis Skinner and Mary % 
Shaw have volunteered to help іп the pro- Sg 
ducing department. x 

‘These are all more or 


less theatres with а pur- LA : 
pose, but the most unique _ a 
little theatre in New York 2. YY 


2 
— 


| is the опе that is not con- 

fined to New York in the 

=N first place, and in the second, was created 

con amore, for no ostensible reason save 

its author's love of the theatre. This is the Portman- 

teau. Аз its name implies, it is а travelling theatre. 

It сап be “struck” and boxed within an hour and a 

half, and сап be set up in апу space sixteen and a 

half feet high, twenty-five feet wide and forty feet 

long, for an audience of over a hundred people. 

Stuart Walker, who invented this beautiful and for- 

tunate thing, was with David Belasco for six years 

as play-reader and director. To-day his own portable 

theatre, with the marvellous lighting system which he 

made for it, is a rare example of all that his associa- 

tion with the veteran producer taught him to avoid. 

Stuart Walker’s company is resident, in the para- 

doxieal sense that it travels with the theatre; it is, 
(Continued on page 507) 
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READY FOR IN- 
STANT USE 
SHOULD 
INDIANS { 
ATTACK THE 
HOME. 


„у THE STORY OF THE 
z7 FIREPLACE: ITS VALUE 
|| IN EVERY HOME: BY 
FRANK J. FORSTER 


Pen and Ink Sketches by Frank J. Forster. 


ж ы WALK in the 
avai woods is one of the 
As V \ greatest delights 
Ia ws permitted . to man, 

А —| and as Emerson 

= жас вау5, “по pursuit has 
тоге immortality in it." City peo- 
ple are denied the joy of restoring 
s: : tired nerves and refreshing the 
spirit by a walk in the woods, but they can and should have what 
is accounted to be the next best thing to the elixir of the open air 
and that is an open fire. There is some intangible relation between 


`. a blazing fire and the mind and spirit of man. An open fire con- 


duces to meditation, to freshness of thought and that stillness of 
spirit in which great ideas are born. Besides the spiritual advan- 
tage of an open fire 15 the other advantage next to it in power, that 
of beauty. Мо matter how poor a room, it is exalted by an open fire- 
place to something easily loved. А great hall magnificently furnished 
but without the cheer of an open fire could seem a poor place com- 
pared with a small room enlivened by a blazing fire on the hearth. 
_ Fireplaces center the interest of any room. Decorators often 
work from the fireplace outward as it were, radiating paths of com- 
position from it, keying or centering the color of the room by the 
tile or brick about it. In the twelfth century fire was placed upon 
а rude altar of stone erected in the center of а room. Around this 
altar the lord of the manor and his retainers gathered, enjoying in 
antieipation the savory repast which was cooking before their eyes. 


- Huge joints were suspended above this fire and were made to turn 


around and around by many ingenious devices so that the meat could 
be evenly roasted. Тһе fire was of wood and peat and the logs 
rested on a pair of coupled andirons. Тһе smoke rose to the rafters 


` and found its way out to the open air through an aperture that also 


let in the rain, filling the room with a dusky haze. In the days of 
William the Conqueror a metal hood was placed over the blazing 


` fire when the curfew sounded, for safety. “The warriors and the 
` serving men slept on beds of rushes with their feet to the fire, and 


. without this guard a spark might easily have set the whole place 


blazing. 
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GREAT STONE FIREPLACE OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION 


WITH THE GENEROUS PROPOR 


ENGLISH MANOR HOUSES IN 
WERE KEPT SMOULDERING FOR DAYS AT 


LA 


ЕНІНЕН U 


SELL БЕЛА 
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BREAKFAST 
ROOM АТ THE 
HOME OF 7. H. 
LYNN, LANG- 
HORNE, PA. DE- 
SIGNED BY DUR- 
ING, OKIE ' AND 
ZIEGLER,  HOLD- 
ING ALL ТНЕ 
CHARM ОЕ OLD 
COLONIAL 
DAYS CHIEFLY 
THROUGH THE 
PERFECT PROPOR- 
TION, DESIGN 
AND FITTINGS OF 
THE ‘FIREPLACE. 
WIDE FLAG- 
STONES, ^ HAND- 
WROUGHT -'AND- 
IRONS,’ BRASS 
WARMING ^ PANS, 
SPINNING 
WHEELS, THE OLD 
CHINA AND/LUS- 
TER UPON | THE 
SHELF AND! THE 
СОКХЕК cup; 
BOARD ‘LOOK aT 
HOME. ` ) 


THREE-CORNERED FIREPLACE DESIGNED BY MELLOR AND 
MEIGS, ARCHITECTS IN THE MUSIC ROOM OF THE DR. FRAN- 
CIS W. MURRAY HOMESTEAD AT SOUTH ASHFIELD, MASS. 
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FIREPLACES, NEW AND OLD 


. The next development of the fireplace was during the thirteenth 
century when a hob was erected against which a fire was kindled. 
Later it was moved to а side.wall and a projecting hood of stone 
built out over it, with a flue through a hole in the outer wall. 

During the fourteenth century the fireplace was deepened and 


a chimney built against the outside wall, which led the smoke up . 


to the top of the house. This was practically the same structure 
that is used in the present day. When the wood was laid directly on 
the hearth flag, it was difficult to light the fire, so the local smith 
came to the aid and hammered into shape the andirons of today. 
We have andirons which were used in Rome in a very early period, 


and in the seventeenth century they were beautifully wrought and 


often enameled with gay colors. 


With the coming of matches the picturesque ceremony of light- 


ing ihe fire with tinder boxes was unfortunately done away with. 
These old tinder boxes contained flint and steel and some inflam- 
mable material, and a damper to smother the flames after the light 
had been attained. "Тһе early Sussex fireboxes were moulded from 
Dutch designs and when first introduced to England were vastly 
popular, creating quite an industry for moulders and founders. 
Coats of arms, shields, and crests were wrought in these fireboxes so 
beautifully that many of them are to this day treasured in museums. 
Fire irons came into use with the grates, and the stands on which 
they hung were often exceedingly interesting and clever in arrange- 
ment for the hangings of tongs, shovel and brush and sometimes 
the toddy kettle. Тһе toddy kettle, generally of brass, was always 
a conspicuous part of the old English fireplace and had the place 
of honor upon the hob of the grate, singing merrily and giving forth 
a right joyous odor. When the forests of England gave warning 
that the supply of wood was not unlimited, coal was substituted, 
and with the coming of coal came a complete reconstruction of the 
fireplace. Instead of the open hearth and andirons came iron bas- 
kets or grates into which coal could be placed, held in such a way 
that perfect draft could be gained. 

Тһе history of the fireplace in America might perhaps be dated 
from those introduced in the early Colonial houses. Most of these 
early fireplaces had no mantel shelf above, the wainscot sheathing 
coming down directly to the lintel sometimes stopping the mould- 
ings of the same on a small projecting piece. In a book on "The 
Colonial House,” by Joseph Everett Chandler, he tells us that the 
lintel across the top of the fireplace was always a heavy oak beam, 
sometimes a foot square, with the back part toward the flame beveled 
to help the draft and the smoke. This explains the frequency of 
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FIREPLACES 


fires that destroyed the 
homesteads, for sparks 
could easily lodge above the 
well dried timbers. Some- 
one thought to cover this 
beam with flat red roof tiles 
held in place with wire, but 
modern builders cover this 
vulnerable spot with wire 
lath and plaster or some- 
times by sheet metal cover- 
ing that makes it perfectly 
safe. Fire cranes were not 
known in early Colonial . 
houses, but a green oak sap- 
ling about three inches in 


HOODED FIREPLACE IN AN OLD TIME INGLE-NOOK, 3 EE 
WITH IRON FIRE BACK IN HERALDIC DESIGN. diameter was laid into the 


` brick work high above the 

hearth, and pots and kettles suspended from it with iron chains. 
At the back of the fireplace were ovens.. These brick ovens 
were used not only for cooking but to keep the food warm. These 
great brick ovens were heated by building a fire inside of them and 


when thoroughly hot the embe 
the fireplace and a week’s ` 
baking of bread, pies, beans, 
etc., put into them and sealed 
up for twenty-four hours. No 
method of baking bread in 
vogue nowadays can produce. 
such perfect loaves as those 
that baked slowly in these old ` 
ovens. ee 
Though no material seems 
more suitable to informal 
. country house fireplaces than 
_ Stone, still for more elaborate 
_ city houses brick, tile or panels 
of wood are more to be desired. 
Manufacturers of brick have = 
exhausted the range of colors 
in an endeavor to supply deco- 
rators with brick of any shade | — 2 CERE 
needed to harmonize with any е -- — === 
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FIREPLACES 


type of decoration under 
the sun. А new method 
of mantel decoration, that 
of setting brilliant tile in 
а concrete face, has been 
borrowed from the old ba- 
ronial mansions of Eng- 
land. Instead of the es- 
cutcheons and coats of 
arms used by the old lords 
of the realm, we have dec- 
orative baskets of fruit, 
landscapes, ships, birds 
and a thousand and one EARLY AMERICAN THREE CORNERED FIRE- 


: PLACE OF BRICK PLASTERED OVER, WITH 
designs borrowed from SMALL DUTCH OVEN AT ONE SIDE. 


the outdoor world. 2 

As mentioned in the article оп chimneys in the January issue, 
great care must be taken in building fireplaces else they are doleful 
failures. А proper depth, width and height are necessary, and the 
flue must be constructed in scientific proportion to the fireplace 
opening, to prevent the smoke from escaping into the room instead 
of up the chimney. Great care must be taken in building the throat, 
smoke chamber, and smoke shelf. : 

Stone fireplaces are built in a number of interesting ways. Down 
by the sea the face of a fireplace is often of small cobblestones, but 
no rock picked up near the sea shore can stand direct fire, so the fire- 
place openings must always be made of firebrick. Field stone picked 

up inland is sometimes broken or cracked or split in order to get a 
flat-or nearly flat surface.. These split stones are often found taking 
the place of firebrick because they will stand heat without flaking. 

Brick, rough or plain surfaced, in all colors has long been a favor- 
ite for constructing the face of fireplaces and perhaps cannot be ex- 
celled for color variation. "Piles that tell а story or incorporate а 
legend are greatly in demand for the face of fireplaces. ‘These tiles, 
in wonderfully glazed or unglazed shades of blues, greens, delft-blues, 
in fact any shade known to man, give a limitless opportunity to link 
the fireplaces with the past and present, with personal or national 
history. Wood openings for fireplace faces were brought to a great 
degree of perfection in early Colonial days. In simplicity of line and 
beauty of proportion these old fireplaces have seldom been excelled. 
They are still an inspiration to modern builders. Paint was used with 
the idea of preserving the wood, rather than obtaining beauty of color. 
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THE DECORATIVE PAINTER AND 


WHAT HE MAY DO FOR THE BEAU- ' 
TY OF THE MODERN HOME: BY 
CARO-DELV AILLE 53 


НЕ spirit that should inspire fresco work is utterly 
different from that so-called “easel-painting,” which 
seems for more than a century to have devoted itself 
mainly to picturesque scenes or direct impressions 
from nature. Тһе form of artistic endeavor of such 
easel-work might be compared to the contemporary 

novel in literature, or, in its inferior manifestations as the 
work of ephemeral artists, to journalism. On the other hand, 
decorative painting would find its equivalent in the field of specu- 
lation which, far from confining itself to the objective life of the 
present, derives therefrom pure principles: these it elevates to 
the attainment of а symbolic value. Іп а word, mural painting 
demands of the artist, besides the exercise of his natural talents, an 
intellectual process, the result of his sense of logic and power of 
selection. This faculty, which involves linking the meaning of things 
with their beauty and sentiment, has been and still is the peculiar 
characteristic of the French artistic genius. 

During our present times, in the midst of all sorts of extremes, 
dogmatic or mystic, France alone has seemed to preserve the balance 
between the matter and the spirit that was once the ethical basis 
of the genius of all the Mediterranean races, before Socratism and 
Judaism had come to contaminate and weaken it. Following in the 
footsteps of our great thinkers and men of learning—who are more 
interested in general principles, perhaps, than in their practical appli- 
eation—our artists have consecrated themselves to this same apostle- 
ship of the abstract; a path which leads straight to the Ideal, to 
first eauses, and which seems to range them with the prophets and 
scribes of human development. : 

French artists have always displayed and still display this essen- 
tially architectonic spirit, which places us French quite outside the 
eontemporary movement, oscillating as it does all the way from 8 
*cooked-up" dogmatism to a literary sentimentalism, from the Ger- 
many of Lessing to the England of Ruskin. Such artists were in 
former days Poussin, David and Ingres; later came Chasseriau and 
Puvis de Chavannes; at present there is а whole generation, forming 
the most vital group among modern painters and of whom I shall 
speak presently. . : ; 

But, to return to the mural painting. It must combine the 
` far-flung passion of the poet's imagination with the exactitude and 
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order of the scientist. Ав a matter of fact even among our most 
fiery romanticists the free outpourings of the soul, the "delires 
sacres,” were always tempered by a cool power of reason which never 
quite surrendered. ‘This it is that has given rise, through a misuse 
of terms, to the saying that the French lack imagination. Now 
mural painting demands, on the contrary, a constant exercise of 
inventive power; or rather, it 18 invention, controlled by the natural 
and organic laws derived from experience. 'The great French deco- 
rators have always proceeded by selection. "They studied Nature 
before applying her. Never have they turned out copies of reality 
in the raw—retina-like reflections of the image in a camera obscura. 
On the contrary, they have humanized nature by translating it inte 
terms of their “standard.” Moreover they worked like the great 
Italians, and even somewhat in the manner of the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Asiaties—what decorators, the last-named! ‘They 
observed the moving forms of nature, absorbing them constantly, 
and in their memories became prodigiously expert in retaining such 


images. 'Thumb-nail sketches, very rapid and very concise, enabled | 


them to seize “the” instant from the everchanging spectacle of things. 
Never did they permit this sort of notes to become labored; for an 
over-prolonged study direct from nature results in a series of super- 
imposed varying impressions, inevitably producing that effect of 
uncertainty and compromise that one experiences on viewing the 
products of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the various Academies. 

Standing before his great Sorbonne hemicycle, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes was once asked: “Майте, where did you ever see that lovely 
landscape?” 

“T don’t remember any too well,” answered the great man. “I 
believe it was somewhere along a railroad’”—a wonderful revelation 
of the secret of genius: “Feel and reveal.” 

Such is the zsthetic creed of our young French decorators. It 
can be worked out without grandiose doctrinal pronouncements; it 
has no ending in “ist.” It is simply Human, in the noblest sense 
of the word. And the great mural art, the worthiest both because 
of its technique and because of the attitude that it demands of the 
worker is, beyond contradiction, the art of fresco painting. : 

Fresco, true fresco, is painting applied direct to a wall which 
has received a preparatory coating of fresh mortar. The colors, 
in powdered form thinned with water, are absorbed by the lime. 
The work must therefore be done quickly and with decision, for the 
mortar hardens inside of a day and refuses any alterations or addi- 
tions of color. The basic technique of the art is simple in the 
extreme, but it is precisely this simplicity that demands from the 
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artist great training and self-discipline. Nothing can be left to 
chance; everything must be planned and thought out beforehand; 
only after the artist has laid out the entire work in the form of а 
cartoon can he proceed with its actual execution. When that moment 
arrives he must summon all his moral strength and self-possession, 
must collect himself as though he were about to undertake a religious 
rite. His wall stands before him; the portion of fresh plaster that 
he must cover is in readiness; the work demands instantaneous and 
concentrated action—delicate, swift, and concise, without hesitation 
or timidity. The slightest error or faltering is irreparable. The more 
carefully the forms of the work have been planned and studied in 
advance, the purer and firmer will be the lines traced by the hand 
that grasps the brush. It is the sublimation of reality that is to be 
expressed ; shadows that are too emphatic, tricky relief effects designed 
to produce “roundness”—all are prohibited. 

Fresco requires, not an imitation of reality, but its transcription 
in more intelligible terms. It is calculated to present its subject 
from a distance, playing an architectural as well as a structural róle. 
It must be one with the room; it must neither “bore into" the wall 
deeper than its deepest shadows, nor be more brilliant than its most 
brightly lighted regions. Іп а word it must stay flat. Now the 
less apparent the chiaroscuro of the fresco, the better will the qual- 
ity of its tones preserve its limpidity and coloring power. ‘Thus 
fresco gives intensive power to plastic eloquence: line, modelling, 
color, values—all are as if separated by analysis and sympathetically 
reassembled. 

In an art so ascetie as this, mere virtuosity no longer counts, 
and the great "brushman" of oil painting, who can turn you out a 
"snap" portrait with all the bravura of a Paganini, stands helpless 
in the face of this technique, so severe and honest, which asks only 
а sincere, natural effusion of the spirit—like a prayer. Fresco is 
really a religious art par еасеЦепсе, not by its choice of subjects— 
which may of course be secular—but because it is an art whose mani- 
 festations must conform to a style at once exalted and rigorous. 

The fresco artist need not preoccupy himself with trying to 
reproduce the atmospheric charm which bathes in softness and light. 
Almost automatically his fresco will acquire this as it dries out: a 
limestone deposit comes to the surface, producing a velvety pastel- 
like impression, and through which the work appears as if through 
. а filmy veil. — : 


It is often я that fresco cannot stand humidity: this is 


an error. It always requires the best of materials: granted those 
and granted that the plaster and the wall are free from saltpetre, 
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and it becomes imperishable. It was by the banks of Lake Como, 
a region always. extremely rainy, that Botticelli painted the famous 
fresco—now in the Louvre—that stood among the ruins of the Villa 
Lemmi, under all sorts of weather, for three centuries without under- 
going the slightest deterioration. Really, the sole objection to this 
lofty form of decorative art is to be found in the transitory and 


. inconstant character of present-day spiritual life, the instability of 


mankind, its incapacity for remaining faithful to a single “home,” 
where it may establish its intimate existence upon a profound and 
permanent basis. Fresco, immovable upon its wall, stands as а 
symbol of those ages of simple human faith when man painted upon 
mortar for eternity, never dreaming of shifting his abiding place or 
of hawking his household goods in the market-booth of the second- 
hand furniture dealer. 

Still, let us not forget that in the present instance we are deal- 
ing with an intellectual aristocrat, a man who associates with artists 
on equal terms. 

Fresco painting has greatly interested а number of French 
artists during the course of the past fifteen years, and the renais- 
sance of this art has received great encouragement among the 
French as a nation. Мезэтз. Charrier and Beaudoin have studied 
its technique with signal success; Mr. Вепе Piot has given us beau- 
tiful examples of its possibilities—already classics; and Mr. Bourdelle 
has painted a, magnificent group in the auditorium of the Theatre 
des Champs-Elysees in Paris. May I be allowed, too, to include 
myself among disciples of the art; for after long and patient trials 
I have decorated in fresco the walls of my Paris house, which had 
been built and prepared with that purpose in view. 

I wish also particularly to call attention to а young American 
artist who has studied in Paris and has specialized in this noble and 
powerful art-form: Mr. Gardner Hale, whose indubitable gifts as 
a decorator I have had the chance to appreciate in New York, and 
who, I hope; will find enlightened encouragement in his own country. 

Now that I have suggested the resources and possibilities of this 
art, imagine the boundless field for its applications to rooms that are 
to be kept light, yet dignified, that call for severity of treatment 
without dryness, for play of imagination without eccentricity— public 
halls, foyers, country house drawing-rooms, libraries and many more. 
—Courtesy of The New France. 
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FRESCOS FOR MODERN HOUSES: THE RE- 
VIVAL OF THE OLD SECRET ITALIAN 
PROCESS: WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
GARDNER HALE'S FRESCOS 


FIRST saw Gardner Hale’s frescos in his beautiful old- 
world home on Charlton Street. То reach Charlton 
Street you go through Washington Square and down a 
little narrow street of old houses which is-the Italian 
Quarter of New York. The houses are very old and low 
and usually of a soft rose-colored brick. One long line 
of these houses is indented from the street and half-hidden back of 
three stories of porches in black lacy wrought-iron tracery. If you 
go at twilight you will not notice that these picturesque houses are 
lost under signs advertising the usefulness of the occupant, you will 
only see the little shops in the basement with tawdry bright clothes 
and brilliant vegetables, and the wine shops and tiny rooms where 
you buy ravioli, and the wonderful classic Greek doorways, with the 
doors gone and terrible black spaces beyond. 

Down this street at twilight there are always many children, 
very lovely and very merry, and hand-organs at every corner, and 
women in groups at fiery disaccord over household matters, and here 
and there a calliope mounted on a wagon, with tiny, swarthy chil- 
dren and babies whirling madly about to American tunes. 

And then suddenly you come to Charlton Street, very wide and 
still, with low houses in silent procession almost to the river. It 
might be New York sixty or seventy or eighty years ago, and indeed 
some of the old houses and many of the trees would antedate this. 
Gardner Hale, coming straight from Paris with his wife, a writer 
of notable distinction, somehow immediately found Charlton Street, 
with its tranquility, and their spacious house with its little garden 
and a spreading tree and an old brick wall and, most wonderful of 
all а stable dating back to Colonial days; just the size and height 
- and location for a studio. One of his loveliest frescos Gardner Hale 
has put on the lintel of this doorway, a gentle Madonna in white 
and gold with sweet trappings of pale blue, and old lanterns hang 
either side of her so that at night she is even more radiant in the 
still little garden. | = | 

I knew Gardner Hale's drawings and I had heard him talk of 
- his frescos, of the wonderful way in which he had discovered the 
process in an old book in Italy, of its value in decorative work—its 
durability and beauty—but I had never seen them іп color. 

` And this spring day at twilight, when I reached the old house 
on Charlton Street and was ushered through a long hallway to the 
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living-room, with its open fire, I realized what this type of fresco 
means, in its power to add great beauty to the modern living-room, 
large or small. Over the fireplace and in spaces on either side were 
Gardner Hale’s wonderful nature panels, Every figure, every tree or 
animal, were intimately related in this extraordinary decoration— 
the drawing simple and naive as the beautiful "Primitive" work of 
Italy, the color so full of light and radiance that one had almost a 
sense of light glowing through the medium. Yet with all the re- 
splendent color the drawing was somehow so gentle, the color so 
subtly and wisely related, that there was a sense of pervading peace 
in the room, not in the least a feeling that these glorious panels 
dominated or oppressed those living in the lovely home. In both 
rooms the main tones on walls and ceiling was a translucent blue— 
the blue of the tropical sea that has green lights when the sun shines 
through the top of a wave. Some of the woodwork was white and 
the furniture black, and there were Madonna lilies in a slender jar 
on a black table. The chairs you did not remember except that 
they were low and inviting and near the fire, and through the win- 
dow hung with yellow gauze you could see the garden with its spring 
flowers and the Madonna of the Doorway, in the twilight. 


HAVE never seen a decoration which for sheer beauty could 

overtop these fresco panels in Mr. Hale’s home. It is a pictur- 

esque story his first finding this method of decoration. His 
interest in fresco was of course aroused in Italy through the Giotto 
frescos in Padua, and in Assissi among the beautiful paintings, but 
it was in Paris in one of the old book shops of the Seine quais that 
he found an old volume by Cennino Cennini, entitled “Traite de la 
Peinture.” Cennini, at the age of seventy-five, was put in prison 
for debt. In a somewhat-obscure resentment against the whole body 
of his colleagues, he occupied his time in prison by writing a book 
on fresco painting, the secrets of which had until then been care- 
fully guarded. Mr. Hale looked upon this book as the key to the 
old methods, and he was not mistaken, although infinite labor was 
required to reconcile old methods to modern. Cennini talked to 
compatriots who used the same materials, utensils, and terms as him- 
self. Cement was then unknown, lime was used, and of course all 
materials and methods of color-making had changed. 

Mr. Hale had to find the right sand, right proportions, what 
colors could be used—for, with lime, all colors do not succeed. In 
a word, he was obliged to create all his materials, instead of walking 
into a shop and buying them. Modern colors he found madequate, 
because more or less impure, and, in general, not ground enough. 
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As а proof of the superiority of the Italian colors Mr. Hale points 
to the old frescos, the power and brilliancy of whose colors are, he 
says, unequaled in modern painting. Mr. Hale grinds his own 
colors from especially pure earths, which he found in South France 
and Italy. 

A subsidiary art much employed in the old frescos, and which 
was also lost after the introduction of oil painting, is that of appli- 
eation of gold and silver leaf. Mr. Hale's method is to apply the 
gold and silver in an especially heavy leaf, placed on tinfoil, which 
in turn is applied to the wall with a thick varnish. 

His adherence to fresco is based on the pure, luminous quality 
of color produced, and upon the unity achieved between the surface 
decorated and the picture. Тһе effect is not that of paint applied 
to a surface, but of the material itself blossoming forth into forms 
and colors. It looks as if the surface could be lifted off and the 
picture remain as before. Тһе freshness and beauty of thé color 
effects are remarkable, а, result of their being so inherent a part of 
the material decorated. Тһе white is the lime itself—Cennini calls 
it the “white of St. John." But certain colors do not stand being 
applied to lime, а strong alkali, and Mr. Hale has gone far afield 
to solve this problem also. Не uses earth colors, ochres and light reds, 
and also pure mineral colorings, as cobalt and emerald and ultra- 
marine. z 

Gardner Hale is especially interested in the use of fresco in 
modern American homes where so much white cement and concrete 
is being employed. He not only is interested in the decoration of 
rooms, but believes that there is no reason why these plaster houses 
should not be decorated on the outside beautifully in color, and, 
fortunately for his theory, fresco as he uses it is not only invulner- 
able to weather, but cannot be destroyed by ages of exposure to 
sun and rain. 


R. HALE has put his work out of doors for long stretches 
of time, fully exposed to the weather; he has scrubbed it 
and practically scraped the surface. It has stood all tests. 

It is pointed out that the only examples remaining of the Greek 
and Cretan paintings are frescos, although in their literature they 
make mention of other forms. Апа the frescos of the Italian way- 
` side shrines, after centuries of exposure, remain brilliant. It is these 
two latter virtues which would seem to adapt it for use in American 
houses of cement and concrete. | | 

In addition to having discovered methods which will preserve 
the fresco for all time out-of-doors Mr. Hale has contrived to make 
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his decorations removable if desired. When it does not seem advis- 
able to paint them on the wall, he uses a system of reinforced slabs 
of cement, possible to transport. The artist is an idealist; one of his 
chief reasons for loving fresco as he does is the purity and simplicity 
of the means employed—the earth colors mixed with water and 
applied to lime or cement. Also the ideal combination of physical 
and brain work. 

At the time of the beginning of the war in France Mr. Hale 
was deep in orders for fresco work in and about Paris. Тһе first 
two years of the war he spent in doing all that could be demanded 
of him in working for his beloved France—Mrs. Hale becoming one 
of the most prominent organizers of societies to help French artists 
and their models. ‘Their work often took them out to the very edge 
of the battlefield, and there is no phase of the sorrow that prevailed 
in the French Latin Quarter at that tragic time in France that they 
have not understood and worked to alleviate. Апа now, worn out 
with the tragedies of their dear country, they come to America, to 
Charlton Street, to old friends; and both have set about their own 
work to rehabilitate their spirits and to again find normal courage 
for life. 

Gardner Hale has just finished a breakfast room in fresco in a 
house at Islip, Long Island, built by Trowbridge and Ackerman for 
Jay F. Carlisle, Esq. Below a fringe of trees, repeating themselves 
with endless variety around the room, idealized forms of hunting are 
presented, with figures conceived in the spirit of the early Italian 
Renaissance in keeping with the Italian character of the house. Тһе 
various subjects such as a boar hunt, a deer hunt, the rabbit hunt with 
‘the ferret and the falcon hunting, flow into one another around the 
walls. - In the luxuriant foliage are countless small birds and butter- 
flies. Fish play in the pale stream. Тһе spirit is light and happy, 
the coloring luminous and a feeling of early morning mist envelops 
the walls. 

It is a great pleasure to have secured photographs of Mr. 
Hale’s recent frescos to illustrate this brief and inadequate talk 
about his work, for we are quite convinced that he has not only the 
secret of adding vast richness and joy to the decorative side of the 
American home, but through his reproducing of the old Italian 
fresco process he has ready for this country the opportunity of mak- 
ing infinitely more-beautiful the outer house wall which up to the 
present time has been quite neglected, except where we have turned 
to nature for help or have indulged in the recent fanciful use of the 
trellis as decoration. We may have painted houses in the future, 
and very largely we will owe them to the development of Gardner 


Hale's art of fresco. | 8 


“КОБЕМАНҮ--ТНАТ” FOR REMEM- 
BRANCE": AND ROSEMARY FARM, 
THAT'S FOR LOVE AND MEMORY, 
TOO 


k НЕ most intangible and lovable quality about а 
eountry place is atmosphere, that air of charm and 
accrued memories which cannot be bought or built. 
It is usually the fruition of the years, an amalgam 
of nature and art and time. All along the shores 
of Long Island are coming into being great houses 
and beautiful grounds which a century hence may have 
achieved atmosphere, but which today proclaim only the 
. affluence and taste of their owners. Тһе earth has not welded 
| them to herself, they rest lightly on the ground, suns and storms 
have not mellowed their color, and birth, and death, and living 
have not yet made of them homes. 

Тһе man who desires a mansion can secure one by the com- 
bination of a big architect arid a big purse; but the man who desires 
to put into outward expression his ideal of home and hospitality 
must put himself into the job of home making from its inception 
to the end of his life. зе узе 

The architect and the landseape artist have to be wary to keep 
man and his abode from being an intrusion on the landscape, and 
‚ Ше larger the house the greater is the skill needed to weld the 
sophistication of our growing elegance with the gracious simplicities 
of nature. When a man marries himself to the land, he needs to 
feel a touch of the same glamour with which he marries his wife, 
and that will make the growth of a comely home а romance. 


ОМЕ forty miles from New York, there is such a place called 
S Rosemary Farm, a Long Island estate of several hundred acres 

where beautiful things have been happening during the past 
decade. There were hills and lakes and woods and sea to begin 
with, and on the place Mr. Roland Ray Conklin found.a little pre- 
Revolutionary farm house, clinging to the highway, as homes did 
when men were so scarce that every touch of human contact was 
desired. Just enough modern comfort was added to this farm house 
to make a living place for his family, while Mr. Conklin built the 
long red brick residence which tops the loveliest of his hills, com- 
manding the wondrous Cold Spring Harbor, which looks like a Nor- 
wegian fiord in the low light of afternoon. Directly opposite are 
the beguiling involutions of Oyster Bay, while to the right a great 
sweep of the waters of the Sound meet the Connecticut Hills weay- 
ing into a blue horizon. From the living rooms and the terrace the 
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WHITE MARBLE DOORWAY BROUGHT OVER FROM 
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pageant of the sunset crowns the day, while twilight comes first in 
the great cedars which sentinel the Open-Air Theatre set within а 
cleft between the house and the sea. il 

This theatre is perhaps the keynote of Rosemary, for the host d: 
finds even his big house so inadequate to satisfy his joy in sharing | 
his acres, that he has built for the use of America this lovely amphi- 
theatre, which accommodates itself so fraternally with the place that 
there is no sense of intrusion. І% never looks empty, and even at 
midnight, when Pelléas and Mélisande, its two guardian swans, 
abandon their vigil in sleep, you ean almost see Pan leave his stony 
base and call his people from the woods beyond the stage. 

Brooding over the amphitheatre is a balustraded terrace, and 
beyond that the water front of the house, mellow with soft bricks 
and huge, adzed oak timbers. Numerous sleeping porches cling to 
its sides, without destroying the vigorous simplicity of its lines. The 
garden front has a more intimate overhanging quality, the great = 
roof line in the center sweeping down to the mezzanine floor sup- 
ported by carved caryatides. Vines have climbed to the gable tops, 
and the hedges are now man high. "Тһе hospitable front door has a 
way of standing open even after Jack Frost pushes his way in, and š 
through the reception hall comes the glow of immense logs whenever i 
there is the slightest excuse to keep the hearth fires burning. The 4 
visitor gets an instant impression of dignity, beauty and homelike- 
ness, but there is still another joy for the trained eye, which wel- ч 
comes the realization that the ornament is constructive, not applied. i 

š The carved figures on the arches and the stairway are part of the 
\ structural beams, and as one glances through the rooms, opening one š 
` from another, one realizes that all the richness expresses something š 
inherent. 3 

The living hall has а fine organ whose golden pipes blend with : 
the dim, mysterious gorgeousness of the Panels of the Wise Men : 
which line the walls. This organ once cast an aureate glow over š 
the choir of an old Portuguese church. The room is lit by a lovely 3 
old metal lampidere colored in polychrome, which used to carry little 
lamps of oil above a high altar. 

There is an Hispano-Moresque Cabinet of walnut, ivory and 
gold, chairs from an old Venetian palace, Russian brass, and other 
lares from far lands, which nevertheless blend so unobtrusively and 
quietly that they do not call the eye until after a full realization of 
the comfort and welcome of the room. Beyond is the library, where 
upon the ceiling is woven a cunning design of arabesques, in the | | 
middle of each the symbol of one of the ancient formlers whose 
press assisted in the evolution of books. ` i | 
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In the owner's study are many beautiful specimens of bindings 
from the Kelmscott and Dove presses. Toward the east is the music 
room, panelled in grey and hung in soft blue. This room is also 
a theatre, having stage curtain and footlights. Beyond is the con- 
servatory, paned in Welsh quarries and banked on three sides with 
masses of blooming plants, which change from month to month in 
color and form. Оп the fourth side is a tile-lined pool with mosses 
and ferns banked above it. 

On the western side of the house are the dining room and break- 
fast room, the former with an impressive old Italian mantel, tapes- 
tries, and chairs made from the choir stalls of a Mediæval French 
church. 'Twisted Venetian columns divide this from the breakfast 
room; through a hexagon of glass is seen the beauties of the water- 
ways and the distant shores of lovely contour. 

The circular dining table has a magic quality of growth, for 
the number of diners at this elastic board is generally an unknown 
quantity, since motorists dropping in for a five minute call have 
a way of still being there the following morning for breakfast. АП 
the impediments you have left at home appear waiting for you in 
your room, and so friendly is this stately house that you conclude 
it matters little what you wear. If you are fortunate you may hap- 
pen upon a Rosemary dinner, which means a meal provided entirely 
by the host, if we conscientiously exclude the salt. Oysters and clams 
grow on his shores, bread comes from his fields, fish from the bay, 
meat and game from his flocks, mushrooms, vegetables and fruits 
from his farm, sugar from his Cuban plantation, cream from his 
herds, and wine and liquors from his vineyards. There is even & 
Resemary cocktail containing a sprig of Rosemary, and of a secret 
brew we none of us know, and lastly nut trees in a sheltered ravine, 
coaxed and sheltered to feel themselves near the tropics. 

- I remember seeing at Rosemary the full rose-tinted cups of 
seven thousand peach tree blossoms each holding in its corolla a 
rounded mound of snow. There were gray clouds, and gray stems 
to make an exquisite background for this Chinese acquerella, shim- 
mering and silvery and roseate,—but September saw very few peaches. 

There is much still to be done at Rosemary, its owner has great 
dreams and plans for coaxing it to develop further allurements, but 
it has already achieved that entrancing quality—atmosphere. This 
is a place you do not forget, a haven well named, “Rosemary, that’s 
for remembrance.” 
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FURNISHING YOUR HOUSE WITH NEW FUR- 
NITURE FROM OLD INSPIRATIONS: NO.1: BY 
MARGARET MEADE 

OT since seventeen seventy-six have we been so con- 

sciously American as we are today when we feel the 

desire to examine into every quality of our American 

N. heritage and realize it intimately—more intimately 

A Lh. 52-3 s than we have felt the need to do for many years. 

= теле Of all tangible legacies of the past, old furniture is 

the most personal and intimate. Along with old 

books, old paintings and the traditions of courtly manners, old furni- 

ture that has stood so near the human heart of things is one of the 
well-knit links in the chain that binds us with the past. 

Aside from its historie associations and the conditions which 
make it of special interest today, the reason for the present popu- 
larity of American furniture lies in the two most characteristie quali- 
ties of its early periods—quiet simplicity and dignity. The time is 
ripe for a revulsion from extravagance and from hectic living. After 
the excesses of the court of Charles the Second came the restraint 
and frugality of the Commonwealth, and although it is unlikely that 
we should go to the rigid extremes of Puritanism, something of the 
sensible good taste that inspired the furnishing of the homes of our 
Colonial ancestors might well be a factor in the creation of modern 
interiors. 

Most Americans have a kind of sentimental or associative affec- 
tion for what is vaguely styled “Colonial Furniture.” The better 
name is Early American furniture, for “Colonial” has been applied, 
with the most sweeping disregard of history, to any American model 
used from the time of the first Colonies until the period of the Civil 
War. But it is not only the fine old mahogany of the early eighteenth 
century that deserves the title. Тһе crude, heavy furniture of the 
bitter pioneer days has been called Colonial; the decent Holland fur- 
niture brought overseas by stocky Dutch burghers for ther New 
Amsterdam houses has been called Colonial; and the graceful French 
furniture of the outcast Huguenots who settled in Louisiana has been 
called Colonial. The term has distinct meanings in different locali- 
ties and therefore must be used with caution. 

It is a curious fact that when we speak of “American furni- 
ture” we mean only early American—designs current in the charmed 
period that lasted until about eighteen thirty. Furniture design since 
that time has followed in many strange paths, but the motives used 
have been no more alien than the English, and Dutch, and French 
influences at work in the earlier years of our national history; yet 
the older furniture is appropriated and styled American, while the 
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great mass of furniture produced in this country during the last 
three quarters of the nineteenth century is nondescript, or labeled 
with the name of the country whence the style purports to come. 

The reason is not far to seek, as it is à very human and uni- 
versal reason springing from the same impulse that prompts us to 
ола claim to our most creditable deeds and pass over the others 
lightly. 

By eighteen thirty the fine tradition of furniture making fos- 
tered by the English designers of the Georgian era had been forgot- 
ten or abandoned, and horsehair with funereal black walnut became 
the order of the day, only to be replaced in the later years of the 
century by an almost universal passion for highly polished golden 
oak and jig-saw work. Тһе severities of Mission furniture, with 
the endless variations on that type, came as a revolt and a reaction 
from the fussy bad taste of the Victorian years. І% was only after 
the vogue of Mission furniture had waned slightly that people real- 
ized its straight lines and heavy proportions were not the only solu- 
tion for every furnishing problem, and the "period styles" began 
to be generally and popularly appreciated. Jacobean and Stuart 
furniture, designs of the Brothers Adam and those of Thomas 
Sheraton, the French styles of the Louis' the periods of William 
and Mary, Queen Anne, Chippendale and Hepplewhite, and, quite 
recently, Italian and Spanish furniture—each was enthusiastically 
heralded and enjoyed its season’s vogue. Nor has “American Colo- 
nial” been forgotten, for it also had its year or two of popularity, 
before being replaced by a fresher interest. In a word, the “periods” 
became fads, and people bought Chippendale or Queen Anne or 


` Jacobean because it was “the thing," and not because of a convic- 


tien of its particular merits as a style or its special suitability to 
their needs. : ; 


OW, however, it seems that we are beginning to put a saner 
N valuation on the rich heritage of design which many periods 
and the genius of many nations has left us. ‘The finest things ` 
which the earlier designers achieved are eternal verities in the ream 
of furniture, and interest in old furniture and the collection of 
antiques has become something of a popular hobby. But the supply 
of antiques is limited, and by far the broadest influence has been 
exercised by the modern cabinet-makers and manufacturers of furni- 
ture, whose adaptations and. actual reproductions of historic. pieces 
place finely designed furniture within reach of many who could not 
afford the time or money to acquire antiques. — 
| The early American furniture illustrating this article is con- 
structed by modern manufacturers and is easily obtainable. Notonly . 
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THE “GOVERNOR WINTHROP” DESK, 
AS ITS NAME SUGGESTS, IS TRACED 
ON AN OLD NEW ENGLAND HEIRLOOM. 


THE BANJO CLOCK, 
A MODERN REPRO- 
DUCTION, IS OF THE 
"EARLY AMERICAN" 
PERIOD CLOCK. 
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A MODERN REPRODUCTION 
OF THE CHIPPENDALE 
"ROUNDABOUT" CHAIR. 
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А WINDSOR HIGH 
CHAIR OF MODERN 
MAKE. 
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A COLONIAL DINING 
ROOM THAT CAN BE 
REPRODUCED IN THE 
“MODERN COLONIAL” 
PIECES AS SUGGESTED 
HERE. 


A MODERN CHAIR IN 
HARMONY WITH THE 
GATELEG TABLE. 
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A MODERN GATELEG TABLE AND 
CHINA CABINET SUITED TO THIS ROOM, 
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A MODERN VERSION OF 
THE TYPICAL STURDY 
COLONIAL CHAIR. 
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MODERN FURNITURE EVEN INCLUDES 


A REPRODUCTION OF THE OUAINT 
EARLY TYPE OF COLONIAL CRADLE. 


A REMOD- 
ELED FARM 
INTERIOR, 
FURNISHED 
WITH AN- 
TIOUES AND 
SEVERAL MOD- 
ERN PIECES 
CHOSEN TO 
RECREATE A 
SIMILAR 
INTERIOR. 


WITH DETACHED MIRROR. 
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A MODERN CHAIR OF THE 
CHIPPENDALE STYLE 
SUITABLE FOR HALL OR 
DINING ROOM. 
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A TYPE OF COLONIAL HALL WHICH CAN BE INTEREST- 
INGLY REPRODUCED IN A MODERN COLONIAL HOUSE. 
THE FURNITURE SHOWN BELOW CAN BE USED, OR A 
CHEST CAN BE SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SETTLE. IN- 
TERESTING REPRODUCTIONS OF HOOKED RUGS WOULD 
BE THE MOST CORRECT FLOOR COVERING WITH A 
FRAMED SAMPLER OR TWO ON THE WALLS. 


А COLONIAL SETTLE, MODERN IN EXECUTION, CHARMING 
FOR USE IN HALL OR BEFORE AN OPEN FIRE IN SITTING 
ROOM OR LIBRARY. 
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is the contour and the detail of carving and other decoration of the 
older pieces carefully followed in this modern furniture, but the 
finish is mellowed to something of the rich depth produced ordinarily 
by years of use and loving care. 

Much interest was often attached to the brass hardware used 
on chests of drawers, highboys, desks and bureaus. There were as 
many inflections and differences here as in the lines of the furniture 
itself, and in the better reproductions, the character of the ancient 
escutcheons, knobs, key-plates and pulls is carefully preserved. 

One is fortunate indeed to possess heirlooms of Colonial furni- 
ture; but for those not blessed with legacies of fine old mahogany, 
the modern reproductions are full of interest, for they make it pos- 
sible to create interiors that very closely resemble the dignified and 
delightfully home-like environments of early American days. An 
examination of the interiors illustrated, furnished for the most part 
with antiques, and of the separate pieces which are modern repro- 
ductions of early American design, will suggest the possibilities in 
this direction. 


НЕ furniture styles of different countries and periods is a 
fascinating study well worth pursuing; especially is this true 


in the case of the furniture familiar in the homes of the Colo- 


nists where the American spirit was born. Most Americans have 


ENEMIES LAE 
Date. Sovereign. Name of Furniture Style. Wood Most Employed. 
1603-1625 | James I Jacobean Furniture Oak 
1625-1649 | Charles I Jacobean (cometimes called Caro- 
lean or Stuart) Oak (rarely Walnut) 
1649-1660 | Oliver Cromwell (Тһе Commonwealth) Cromwellian 
Furniture Oak 
1660-1684 | Charles II Jacobean (also called Carolean or 
Stuart) Oak (rarely Walnut) 
1684-1688 | James II Jacobean (also called Carolean or 
- Stuart) Oak (rarely Walnut) 
1688-1702 | William and Mary | William and Mary Furniture Walnut 
1702-1714 | Queen Anne Queen Anne Furniture Walnut 


Georgian Era, cover- у Thomas Chi dal 
i 1 pendale, 1705-1779 
ing.reigns of the рре : 

ЕН Book of Designs, pub. 175% | Mahogany 


1115 Gas 1, ИДЕ, The Brothers Adam, 1762-1792 | Mahogany 
3 


1880 George III, 1760-1820 
(ейте IV; 1820-1880 | George Hepplewhite, Died 1786 Mahogany 
The period of the Thomas Sheraton, 1750-1806 


ес дар cab- Book of Designs, pub. 1791 | Mahogany 


ЗА ыд ےک و ب‎ 
When the Pilgrims made their landing at Plymouth Rock in sixteen twenty, James 1 

was on the English throne, and. the furniture then being made and used in England was 
styled Jacobean from Jacobus, the Latin form of James. The above schedule will keep 
before us the English sovereigns and the styles of furniture made during AC TEMOR of each, 
which controlled the Colonial period of America and also the sprog immediately after the 
Revolutionary War. This may be helpful in comprehending the 


-and the reasons for those changes. 
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only the mistiest notion of the nature of the early furniture. For 
some, the comprehension of Colonial seems to be signified by a four- 
post bed and tester. Others, with а broader conception, feel that you 
cannot achieve a thoroughgoing Colonial interior without something 
in the way of Windsor chairs and braided rugs. 

This confusion may be easily explained by the fact that early 
American furniture is not of one, but many periods; пог is it a 
native growth, but adapted from the English and influenced by the 
Dutch and the French ideas. Тһе only way to understand early 
American furniture is to study it in the closest relation with its con- 
temporary English period, as it was constructed either as an exact 
duplicate, or with the slight variations to be noted later. The Amer- 
1сап Empire style, in vogue from about seventeen ninety-five to 
eighteen thirty or a little later, and too often loosely termed Colo- 
nial, was an adaptation of the pseudo-classic designs developed by 
French cabinet-makers after Napoleon had destroyed the Louis 
Sixteenth tradition. 

Each style as it appeared in England was afterward to be seen 
in the homes of the more substantial Colonial citizens who could 
afford to import their furniture, and was quickly copied by local 
cabinet-makers for less wealthy householders. But although this 
furniture lost none of its English character by a journey across the 
Atlantie, certain pieces were so familiar in Colonial homes that they 
have by long use and association become in our minds essentially 
American. Two cases in point are the highboys of Queen Anne's 
day and the Windsor chair, which enjoyed a much longer and more 
decided popularity here than in England. 

During these rigorous early years, furniture, as well as the other 
physieal comforts, was scarce. Еуеп in the mother country it was 
only the wéalthy classes who had anything but the crudest make- 
shift furniture. 'The Colonists were not wealthy; they were also 
Puritans, and their stern code did not encourage too great attention 
to creature comforts. Chairs were still regarded as “the seats of 
the mighty.” Only the lord himself in the great English hall sat 
upon a chair; lesser mortals were content with forms or stools or 
the long benches that were common. es = 
— The furniture of any pretension was made of solid oak wood. 
For the most part, it was cumbersome, heavy stuff, although some 
of the finely made pieces are hardly to be surpassed in a certam _ 
quality of rich and elaborate dignity. Linenfold panelling, mould- 
ings and various carvings and turnings were often used, and & char- 
acteristic of almost all the pieces of the time is to be seen in е ` 
heavy foot rails or stretchers. | — 
= 2525 
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Among the most important articles of household equipment was 
the chest, which could be used as a trunk, a storage place for cloth- 
ing, or for the great skeins of wool always kept in readiness for the 
tireless spinning wheel, as а dower box for the daughter of the 
house, ог as а seat or even a bed when need arose. Ship boxes, 
usually crudely made of pine boards, were brought over by all the 
early settlers, as а means of conveying their personal belongings. 
Тһе more elaborate chests were decorated with panelling and mould- 
ings and occasionally by the application of turned and split balusters, 
a device common to certain types of Jacobean furniture. Сатуей 
chests are relatively rare, and usually of English manufacture, 
whereas many of the simpler ones have been made in this country. 
Painted chests were also popular and usually bore the date of making 
and the name or initials of the owner. Іп the Southern colonies 
money was more plentiful, and the more expensive chests were not 
uncommon. 

An elaboration of the simple chest which was merely а box with 
a lid resulted in the chest of drawers. It usually consisted of a tier 
of not more than four or five drawers, often of varying depths. 
Oceasionally, it towered to a great height and contained as many 
as ten or twelve drawers. In workmanship and decoration these 
chests of drawers were much like the chests from which they were 
developed. 

Tables, in their earliest form, were of a beautiful simplicity— 
merely boards resting upon trestles—and without a doubt our Pil- 
grim forefathers made good use of this serviceable device. The great 
refectory tables with tops of solid oak, bulbous legs, either turned 
or richly carved, and heavy footrails to keep the feet off the rush- 
strewn floors, were expensive pieces of furniture and were not com- 
mon in the colonies. ‘They were by no means unknown, however, 
and the mansions of Virginia, Maryland and the Carolinas must have 
provided backgrounds worthy of the elaborate dignity of these rare 
old tables. 

Among the smaller types, gate-leg tables were the most com- 
mon and the most popular, for the peculiar quaint charm of the 
gate-leg has made it an almost universal favorite. Usually the gate- 
leg had two drop leaves and eight legs, but some of the larger tables 
were provided with as many as twelve legs, and the name “thousand- 
legged” tables was often applied to them. Three-legged tables which 
were round .with their three leaves extended and triangular when 
they were dropped were called cricket-tables, and were used during 
the latter part of the Jacobean period. 

(Continued on page 518) 
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WINDOWS AS PICTURE MAKERS, 
AND THE RIGHT KIND OF FRAMES 
FOR THEM ; 


HE greatest punishment that can be given prisoners 
is to shut the light from their cells. A prison cell so 
narrow that it cramps all motion has still a measure of 
comfort about it if a ray of sunlight can pass through 
the barred. window. But when the window is placed 
so high that the prisoner cannot look out of it then 

indeed does despair take up its residence there. The dim and 
sacred light of cathedrals seems to conduce to thought and 
meditation; but for the home cheerful, healthful, light must come 
in from every possible direction. From earliest sunrise to the 
latest hour of sunset, light must be pouring in the windows of a 
home else the place is cold and cheerless as a prison. What mat- 
ter if a carpet fades! What matter if the wall paper turns gray be- 
cause the sun shines too often upon it! Why should one make glori- 
ously large windows and then cloud them over with heavy curtains 
that shut out the health-giving sunlight and shroud the room in 
gloom! 

Windows should be treated as though they were pictures and the 
curtains about them as a frame. No picture hung upon a wall painted 
by man can rival in beauty those created by nature, which will glorify 
the walls of any room, if permitted. Philosophers tell us that the value 
of a room is the space within it and that the beauty of a house is 
that which comes in through the windows. So let windows be broad 
and high letting in sun from every angle of the compass and let 
these windows be framed simply, with materials suitable to the type 
of house. г 

АП hangings of country house windows should be washable; 
simple in color and design, preferably of flowers or birds or even those 
quaint patterns that have a touch of humour in them. Cheerfulness 
should be the aim in country house window-framings.. For city 
windows a little more formality is desired. Неге an entirely different 
problem confronts the interior decorator for while a country house 
can safely push the curtains of its windows far to one side to let in 
the view of distant vale and mountain, the city house windows must be 
eurtained to eonceal the mournful sight of ugly brick walls. Man's 
ingenuity has created many delightful solutions of eurtaining the 
city house but none of them perhaps is more decorative than that idea 
` borrowed from the Japanese of reducing the height of a too tall 

window by paneling the top with lattice. xe | = 
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FOR THE 
SUMMER 
OUTDOOR 
SITTING- 
ROOM, 
ROLL CUR- 
TAINS OF 
FLAT SLATS 
ARE 
DECORA- 
TIVE AS 
WELL AS 
USEFUL IN 
REGULAT- 
ING THE 
LIGHT AND 
HEAT OF 
THE SUN. 


CITY ROOMS NEED A HALF FORMAL TREATMENT, RICH VELVETS 
OR SILKS FOR ELEGANCE USED WITH FINE NET, LACE OR 
CHIFFON. HAND BLOCKED LINENS IN FLOWER DESIGNS FOR CHAIR 
COVERINGS MAKE PLEASANT SUGGESTIONS OF COUNTRY DAYS. 
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WINDOW 
TREATMENT 
OF FRAGRANT 
LIVING FLOW- 
ERS SET 
WITHIN A 
ZINC LINED 
SHELF, CUR- 
TAINED WITH 
TRANS- 
PARENT 

NET THAT 
BUT HALF 
CONCEALS A 
SHADE OF 
GLAZED CRE- 
TONNE GAY 
WITH FLOW- 
ERS; DESIGNED 
TO REMIND 
THE BE- 
HOLDER OF 
SUMMER 
GARDENS. 


BENEATH THE WHITE SHELF IS CONCEALED THE RADIATOR: FLOWERS 
IN POTS AND A ROW OF CHOICE PLATES INTRODUCE WARM COLORS THAT 
MAKE WINTER DAYS BRIGHT. CURTAINS ARE THINNEST SCRIM AND 
PUSHED FAR ТО THE SIDES THAT THE SUNSHINE MAY ENTER THE ROOM. 
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PICTURE WINDOWS AND THEIR FRAMES 


NOTHER interesting treatment of the city window is to make 
a shade that pulls up from the bottom and another one that 
pulls down from the top, so that a space about a foot wide 
can be left between the two, according to the height of the window. 
This sounds like a very simple thing and yet the effect is extremely 
decorative. Тһе Japanese understand the decorative value of panels 
when properly balanced and this arrangement of shades gives the 
housekeeper a chance to make panels across her windows of many 
different proportions. То carry out the suggestion of Japanese treat- 
ment, which by the way is far from that used in Japan, is to pull 
the side curtains taut top and bottom giving the effect of a panel of 
silk on either side and across the top of the window. In the upper 
corners of the panels small squares of brocade or design of any 
material could be introduced. Тһе effect of а window treated in this 
manner is almost classic in its outline, and employed in certain kinds 
of simple homes is extremely decorative. 

Quite a different treatment for city windows, when an ugly view 
must be shut out, is to hang several folds of chiffon in different tints 
so that the effect is light and airy, somewhat suggestive of а vibrant 
sky. These folds of chiffons do not hide the light, but do shut out the 
ugly neighborhood wall, and the window conveys an impression of 
charming outdoor color, and seems alive rather than dead. ; 

One ingenious decorator evolved the plan of eovering the panes 
of large city windows with tissue paper, slightly crumpled; this is a 
simple way of obtaining a stained glass warmth of color at little 
expense or labor. Sometimes these tissue papers are put on in the 
form of a pattern, which is apt to be objectionable rather than pleasant. 
But a plain yellow, buff, or cream tissue paper crumpled against the 
window pane creates somewhat the effect of amber colored glass. 
It warms the room with a sense of sun glow, yet does not in any way 
obtrude into the color seheme of the room. 

Window-boxes either in the room or outside on the sill make the 
most charming of shields for an ugly view, for the city dweller. There 
is always some kind of a plant that will bloom in any kind of a position, 
windy, cold or sunless, and there are also evergreen plants and vines 
that will weather a winter cheerfully. We have seen window-boxes 
on the outside of a house planted with tiny little evergreen trees ar- 


ranged irregularly in interesting groups, as nature would plant them. 


About the roots of these small trees were thick cushions of moss, par- 


-tridge berries pushed their red fruit аһоуе the moss and ground pine 


was brought up from the outer edge of the box in even strings clear 
to the top of the window. "Тһе whole effect was that of the woods in 
winter time and when snow fell upon it the beauty was increased. Тһе 
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PICTURE WINDOWS AND THEIR FRAMES 


neighboring wall was entirely obliterated by this vale of woodland 
greenery and some how every glance through the window at the little 
fir trees seemed to be a cheerful one. 


E are showing four most attractive examples of modern treat- 
ment of windows. In the first one, the charming device of & 
window sill built out and protected by zinc and filled with 
blooming plants and ferns that can be freely watered (because of the 
zinc) is echoed again in the gay wall-paper treatment of the window 
shade that can be pulled down above it. These window shades by 
the way are distinctly a modern invention. They are made of glazed 
cretonnes or of wall paper pasted firmly over an ordinary shade. 
Тһе second photograph shows another charmingly decorative 
way of treating large windows through the winter months. ‘The shelf 
overhung with white conceals а radiator and the plants instead of 
being placed in the form of а windowbox are set about in pots of 
their own. Instead of а window shade in flower colors, we have а 
garden effect produced by the surrounding wall paper. А light and 
transparent scrim frames this window without in any way shutting 
out the light and along the plate rail at the top, runs a row of bright 
colored plates. On the under side of the shelf that conceals the radia- 
tor, is a sheet of asbestos which allows the head to radiate out into the 
room but keeps it from heating the plants beyond their comfort. 
Тһе matter of window treatments for sun porch or outdoor sitting 
room which is used mostly in the summer time presents an entirely 
different problem. Неге sun must be, at times, shut out and this 
as shown in the third photograph is done by roll slat screens. A 
dull mossy green is the general color chosen for these shades though 
sometimes they are cream color or the predominating note, as found 
in the chintz decoration on the furniture, perhaps a peacock blue, 
perhaps a hollyhock red. Very few flowers are needed to make such 
windows attractive, for the lovely outdoors makes picture enough. 
A more formal suggestion for group window treatments is given 
in the fourth photograph of a eity home that is fortunate enough to 
give a glimpse of an adjoining park. Неге the richness of color needed 
for eleganee is obtained in long folds of velvet or heavy silk and 
lightness or airiness is obtained in the ruffled hangings of net or lace 
draped in the old fashioned way — which is now among the new 
fashioned things. Rich color is obtained in the coverings of the loung- 
ing chairs and lamps. с | | 
There is nothing startling in the materials used in framing 
windows but there are countless fresh designs. In another article іп 
this same issue by James Slater McHugh, may be found fuller de- 
scriptions of fabrics distinctly modern in design. 
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NEW MATERIALS AND DESIGNS IN AMERI- 
CAN FABRICS: BY JAMES SLATER McHUGH 


„2да aal) ТТТ ТАМ MORRIS believed that there should be а 
REA EN] sense of mystery in every fabric and wall paper design. 
He got this sense of mystery by covering the back- 
ground richly so that the observer could not easily 
read or trace the pattern. His aim was to produce а 
sense of rest, not restlessness, and he got this by mak- 
ing definite forms bounded by firm outlines. His 
patterns were never vague neither were they conspicuous. Modern 
designs defy every rule of color and pattern evolved by Morris. 
There are two distinct tendencies in modern fabric designs, one is 
toward the classic and the other toward brilliant sunshiny motives 
that dazzle the beholder with their sharp uncompromising boldness. 
In the classic tendencies we find color and design borrowed from the 
days of the French Empire, from Babylonian history and Egyptian 
mythology. ‘These designs are for the most part well-balanced and 
in colors suited to modern needs. Though the motif is often openly 
borrowed, the treatment is distinctly American. 

Fabric designers are above all other craft-workers, perhaps, the 
most adaptable. They quickly swing from one mood to another, 
adjusting themselves to the requirement of the day. For instance 
one of the popular designs in the new inexpensive materials is that of 
the Paisley shawl; so closely has the wood block been cut and the 
colors printed from it, that unless one actually takes the fabric in his 
hands it would be difficult to distinguish it from a finely-woven Oriental 
shawl. This material is used for pillows, coverings, curtains, for 
couch covers and bedspreads in country houses, and we even find it 
cut up and used on lamp shades, knitting bags, and so forth. Tt comes 
within the reach of the most economical, and is a fair example of the 
swiftness with which any style is converted from costly material into 
a fabric for the moderate purse. 

An interesting example of a fabric which cleverly introduces the 


“spirit of the day is that of a hand-printed linen, Egyptian in type, 


showing an altar in a bold pattern and people approaching it with gifts 
of food and lighted candles. This especial pattern is worked out in 
little over a three-foot length, so that it can be used in a myriad of 
ways in modern rooms. The central motive of mankind offering food 
upon the altar, can be cut out and appliqued on pillow covers, table 
cloths, ends of curtains, borders of window shades or used exactly 
as it is in panels for dining rooms or ceremonial banquet halls. 

A bold cretonne design different from anything seen in the last 
few years is the “community masque.” The drama also with its 
decorative pipes, trumpets, ribbons and faces representing comedy 
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NEW MATERIALS AND DESIGNS 


or tragedy are all found reproduced in a variety of colors. These 
"story" designs reproduce the bold crudeness of primitive art in 
simple flat tones that arrest the eye and charm it through very daring. 

Among the fabries which reproduce the refined lines and tones 
of the classics, we find scarabs, the sacred lotus, acanthus leaves, danc- 
ing girls, musical instruments. When brilliant color is demanded the 
effects are generally got by flowers never grown in any garden, by 
flaming birds of paradise, cockatoos, parrots that put even the most 
blazing tropical creatures in the shade. Though we constantly hear 
the ery that dyes cannot be procured, yet never in the history of 
interior decoration has such a gorgeous array of all the hues of the 
orient, of the rising sun, been spread before one's confused mind. 

These modern patterns that range over the world of flowers, 
trees, tropical birds and Italian skies are gaily fascinating. We do 
not wonder that a little child wanders toward them with outstretched 
hands and cries of delight. They are so naive and charming that they 
must inevitably lift the spirit of any room. 

_ Imagine one of the gay modern cretonnes that show peonies, 
black-eyed Susans, white lillies, scarlet poppies, bright blue corn 
flowers, violets and spring green leaves all twisted and twined together 
utterly regardless of seasons or what we knew as “color harmonies” 
made into a pillow cover and introduced among the sort of pillows 
that we find ordinarily upon a couch, It shouts a halleluiah, recalling 
the beauty and zest of mid-summer days. One of two things must 
happen in such a case. Either the room must be keyed up to the lilting 
, aria sounded by this pillow or else it will have to be banished. 

A pattern in cretonne that is found in the infinite variation of 
flower groupings in primitive colors is of zinnias, marigolds, and 
calendulas with shining green leaves. There is one with delphiniums, 
azuratums and soft pastel green leaves and another with tall shafts 
of hollyhocks rising above peony beds. | 

А. room with violet predominating may banish weariness from 
the mind of one woman, resting, soothing and giving her perfect satis- 
faetion, while another woman would be much disturbed by it. A 
room should express one's own individuality, and though this has been 
said a thousand times yet it must be said ten thousand times again, | 
repeated in fact until people hear it and act upon it. With the wide 
range of exquisitely tinted and costly velvets, brocades, tapestries 
and chiffons expensively dyed by hand, with hand-blocked linens and 
eretonnes down to the cheaper scrims, chintzes, repps, denims and 
muslins, folks with pocketbooks large or small can find coloring and 
design to their liking, the range of color, price and material being 
almost unlimited. | =e | 
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LITTLE THEATRES AND BIG PLAYS 


(Continued from page 465) 

moreover, а repertory company, and knows no leads. The theatre is 
very simple and lovely. It gives the effect of symmetrical screens with 
an open space at the rear to which desired backgrounds may be added, 
and it is painted in black and dull blue, flecked with a delicate design 
in gold, like stars. Тһе backgrounds are as unpretentious and effec- 
tive as the costumes. With the help of the apron, or fore-stage, as 
well as through his excellent company of young professionals, Stuart 
Walker achieves a union between the audience and the play, which 
few directors effect. His travelling system, his fascinating lighting 
effects, his substitution of folk lore and wonder plays like Dunsany's 
for sex interest, each contribute to this novel institution: a theatre 
which is а true play place, a sublimation of the strolling players. 
Stuart Walker borrowed three thousand dollars on his personal note 
to start the venture, and in the spring of nineteen sixteen there was а 
profit of twenty per cent on the investment. Needless to say, his 
success does not imply that it is a commercial theatre. Last season 
children's matinees were given for which seats sold from twenty-five 
to fifty cents, and that is Stuart Walker's ideal for all performances. 
For the Portmanteau is essentially a popular theatre. It makes its 
appeal to the people in the mill-towns of the United States and to the 
metropolitan crities as well; and it reaches its various audiences by 
the presentment of delightful plays in a direct, simple, and beautiful 
manner. 


F the theatres which grew out of the play impulse of a group, 
О) the first and most successful so far is that of the Washington 
Square Players. "Гһеве actors, artists, and authors began in 
nineteen fourteen by playing Dunsany’s “Glittering Gate” 
against a curtain background in the back room of a small store. 
In their attempts to find a more suitable theatre they even tried to 
procure a stable, but the city departments effectually discouraged this 
notion. Finally they hired the Bandbox, a tiny theatre in a remote 
corner of New York, where they gave week-end performances of 
one-act plays at a uniform price of fifty cents a night. The next year 
this company of amateurs and professionals was giving eight perform- 
ances а week to a packed house, and soon they had the desideratum 


‘of the little theatre: a group of regular subscribers to support and 


encourage them. Last year they moved into a regular theatre, where 
they give regular performances for which they charge regular prices. 
The result has not been fortunate. Starting as an uncommercial 
theatre, with a group “interested in stimulating and producing and 
writing for the American stage," with a resident company, a sub- 
scription system, and a fine flair for novelty, they are now resting on 
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LITTLE THEATRES AND BIG PLAYS 


their laurels, and giving their publie what it expects from them, if not | 


what it wants. They have come to the point where they will sacrifice 
a play to applause for its setting, and the excellence of а program 
to retaining their reputation for spicy productions. Indeed, the 
penetration of their brilliant scenic effects, nearly always simple in 
line and unique in color arrangement, to the Broadway stage, is 
significant of its detraction from the play. Their rich comedy, “Plots 
and Playwrights," showed perfectly, however, how their aim at realism 
and poetry and satire differs from the Broadway manager’s aim at 
commercial success by appealing to supposed popular standards, 
Their acting remains amateurish, but José Ruben, who made 
“Bushido” a dignified and beautiful thing, lent their last season’s 
programs a new distinction. Indeed, their greatest achievement has 
been to bring the one-act play from its insignificant place as curtain- 
raiser and interlude into the field of legitimate drama. What they 
began in so free and happy a spirit remains for the other little 
theatres to continue and sustain. 

Of those which will promote a fresh dramatic art it is hoped that 
the new Greenwich Village Theatre will be a vital one. The aim of 
its director, Frank Conroy, is to make it a small art center. The 
interior of the theatre, which is in the heart of the Village, on Sheridan 
Square, is like a large private room, with no boxes and one narrow 
baleony. "The lounge, which does not exclude women, is by way of 
being a small gallery of contemporary art. Music finds its place in 
the Sunday evening recitals by young musicians, whose talent exceeds 
their reputation. Mr. Conroy darkens his theatre for concerts, as 
other directors do for drama, using a single lamp, with a cyclorama 
like a charming screen background, to set off the artist at his instru- 
ment and soften the bare stage. Like the Washington Square Players, 
the Greenwich Village Theatre presents drama by. both foreign and 
American authors, but unlike them it does not emphasize the produc- 
tion of one-act plays. Its company is made up of professionals, and 
the little theatre tradition against stars is consistently upheld. It 
enjoys, moreover, the support of interested subscribers; and it can 
afford to present imaginative trifles like the exquisitely staged 
“Behind a Watteau Picture,” as well as terse Schnitzler comedy. ` 

Just as the impetus to the little theatre movement in America 
came from abroad, so the finest ideas and most significant expression 
are given not by American directors but by France, in the work of 
Jacques Copeau. His Théátre du Vieux Colombier has been trans- 
planted this year from the “Left Bank” where it was established Just 
before the war took its actors to the trenches and: despoiled it of an 
enthusiastic audience. For Jacques Copeau is one of the most im- 
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portant figures in the theatrical world to-day. “Do you want me to 
say plainly," he asks, “the chief feeling which is at the bottom of our 
enterprise? It is indignation against the present state of the theatre.” 
His fight against commercialism has been carried on, first through 
his denunciatory criticisms in various Paris journals, notably his own 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, later by the establishment of his famous 
Théátre du Vieux Colombier, now transferred to what was Harrigan’s 
Theatre, better known as the old Garrick. To this theatre he has 
brought not merely his remarkable company, recruited from profes- 
sionals, Villons of the cabaret and more unlikely places, his own master 
of the dance and of song, his own designers, costumers, and property 
men, and a group of plays ranging from Moliére to Claudel, but the 
ambition and enthusiasm which have transformed it into a theatrical 
laboratory. 

The arrangement of the theatre is excellent. The stage devices: 
the apron; the two small subsidiary stages at each side of the pro- 
scenium, each at the foot of a tower, containing a door, a staircase, and 
a window; its perfect flexibility; the charm of costumes cleverly con- 
trived with the help of the players themselves; these are all part of 
Copeau’s effort to make the theatre merely the support, the necessary 
but unobtrusive framework for the play. Briefly, his reforms are 
three: the simplification and sometimes the elimination of scenery 
(Molière is played as in his own day on two boards thrown across a 
trestle) ; the suppression of stars (the company is resident and the 


. repertory system in effect) ; finally, the establishment of a school for 


artists and craftsmen of the theatre. It is part of the training of 
these students to exercise in the open daily. And when they study 
parts they are frequently given merely the scenario of the play and 
bidden create the character before they glimpse the text. Strictly 
speaking, the Théâtre du Vieux Colombier is not a little theatre, and 
it is a theatre in New York only by the fortunes of war. But Jacques 
Copeau’s spirit and enterprise are eloquent of the intentions of the 
little theatre everywhere. Both are eager for experiment; both attempt 
to reduce the theatre to its rightful place as the servant of the drama; 
both find certain elements, simplicity, coóperation in art, the discipline 
of freedom, contributory to this end. Both are young, both liberal, 
both as rich in promise as in fulfillment. 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE: VACHEL LINDSAY 


POETS OF THE PEOPLE: 
NO. III—VACHEL LINDSAY: 
BY MARGUERITE WILKIN- 
SON 


F all things, indeed, poetry is most 
like life. Itis the sacrament of the 
sharing of life's experience. And 

that poet is greatest who can share life with 
us most richly and abundantly. For this 
reason poets must be possessed of great 
and communicative vitality. And, although 
I dislike superlatives, I can think of no 
other poet singing for America to-day who 
has the assured vitality of Vachel Lindsay. 
After the verve and freshness, the vivify- 
ing health of his poems, the paleness and 
frailty of many of the verses of his con- 
temporaries make us pity the feebleness of 
the creative protoplasm responsible for 
them. 

But Vachel Lindsay shares life with us 
in every line. He puts it into the turning 
of a phrase, the singing of a rhythm, the 
expression of each mood and meaning and 
sympathy. His phrases growl and flirt, 
smirk and glare, point fingers and make 
faces, sputter and fizzle and splash color 
broadly upon the universe. His rhythms 
skip and turn somersaults, rock and reel, 
whirl giddily, bend and sway. solemnly, 
march slowly in great circles, shake the air 
looser in the skies, and give a new exuber- 
ance and exhilaration to all but the stiff- 
necked -or stupid: His sympathies are 
larger than phrases and rhythms. To read 

his poetry is to break bread with saints and 

soap-box orators, with princes and mule- 
teers, with Voodoo doctors of the Congo, 
with the Jinn himself, and with Aladdin. To 
read his poetry is to enjoy the natural and 
inevitable result of the contact of life with 
a vital personality. — . 

We realize that a man with the imagina- 
tion and sensitivity of the bards of Greece 
and the prophets of Israel has really lived 
in our immense modern world, where life 


is multiform and multi-colored, more grave- 


and more humorous, more complex and 
more varied than ever it was in the days 
of the ancient Greeks and Hebrews. And 
we realize, also, that he has lived in that 
state of social and spiritual consciousness 
which we of the United States are wont to 
call our America. | —— | 

In this I think we may find the cause 
of his vitality, Other poets are plants with 
510 < = 


roots that strike only a little way into the 
mother soil of our land and civilization. 
But Vachel Lindsay is deeply and firmly 
rooted in America. Our folklore and cus- 
toms and ethics, our idealism and our rea- 
sons for laughter are well known to him. 
The time that he spent upon the open high- 
ways of our country, preaching his gospel 
of beauty—“Bad public taste is mob law— 
good public taste is democracy" —that time 
was also a time of learning. In those days 
people gave him many of the secrets of their 
hearts and minds. Perhaps they taught him 
not to scorn the homely and wholesome 
things which they value. Perhaps they 
helped not a little to make him what he has 
most certainly become, the spiritual descend- 
ant of Mark Twain and James. Whitcomb 
Riley, as American as Riley's pumpkins or 
the whitewash on Tom Sawyers brush. 
For, in addition to the special qualities that 
make him a poet, he has put into his poetry 
those qualities which we think of as belong- 
ing to our type and kind—kindliness and 
humor. : 
Nobody who has read Vachel Lindsay's 
prospectus describing the entertainments 
which he gives can doubt his humor. His 
belief that poetry can be used as "higher 
vaudeville" for the pleasure of "tired busi- 
ness men" and "teachers of English" is, їп 
and of itself; an audacious piece of humor. 
But the poems that illustrate his theery of 
the higher vaudeville are delightfully con- 
vincing. For those who cling to a school- 
book conception of poetry as "something 
literary" а poem like “Тһе Kallyope Yell, 
to be sure, is amusing nonsense not to be 
considered too seriously. And perhaps some 
of us have considered it too seriously! But 
if poetry be in reality that which shares the 
savor of life, then “Тһе Kallyope Yell" is 
poetry. For it is not an external and senti- 
mental description of an ear-splitting musi- 
cal instrument. It is all the magic of 
“circus-day” spoken from the very soul of 


` the steam- piano with а truly astonishing 


yerisimilitude of presentation. Who that 


Баз heard. the Calliope, or better "The 


Kallyope,” does not remember its “Willy, 
willy, wah-hoo!” and the humorous finality 
of its “522—022”? Who сап forbear to 
smile with loving indulgence in memory of 
the pink lemonade of childhood when he 
hears the emphatic repetition of this poem— 


- “I am the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyope, 


` Tooting hope, tooting hope, tooting hope, 
tooting hope”? | | | 
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Perhaps Мг, Lindsay's humor is richest 
and warmest in his poems of negro life, 
poems like “Тһе Congo" and “Тһе Booker 
Washington Trilogy." In these poems we 
find the most lovable and fascinating quali- 
ties of the “Darkies,” their faith and super- 
stitions and the fantastic flights of their 
imaginations .combined with rhythms like 
those that they themselves create and love. 
And the humor of these poems is not a 
humor that is trying to be funny. . It is 
the humor of sympathy and understanding 
and of reality. It is mingled with whimsy. 
It is touched with pathos. Let us take, for 


. example, the initial picture in the poem 


called “Тһе Congo." It would be a shame 


. to read it without,smiling. But it is too true 


a picture for laughter. 


"Big black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 
Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 
Sagged and reeled and. pounded on the 
table; : ME ; 

Pounded on the table, . 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of 
a broom, š АЕ 

Hard as they: were able; 

Boom, boom,:boom;. +» .. < : 

‚ With a silk.umbrella and the:handle of a 

broom, : FEARS 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay,. boom. 

Then L had religion, then I had a vision. 

I could not turn from their revel in 
derision. 2 

Then I saw the Congo creeping through 
the black, \ 

Cutting through tlie forest with a golden 
. track.” aum. | 
In the first poem of “The Booker Wash- 
ington "Trilogy," ..* A, .Negro. Sermon :— 

Simon Legree;’’. we: find: Мг. Lindsay's 

humor in spirited: descriptions of that ex- 

ample of perfect villainy. 

“Не had great long.teeth; and an appetite. 
He ate raw meat, ’most every meal, 

And rolled his.eyes.till the cat would 
squeal - > 

He beat poor Uncle Tom to death 

Who prayed for Legree with his last 
breath. 

Then Uncle Tom to Eva flew 

To the high sanctoriums bright and new; 

And Simon Legree stared up beneath, 

And cracked his heels and ground his 
teeth : 

And went down to the Devil.” 


It is further related that he found the Devil 


eating a ham bone and that these kindre 
spirits became fast friends! | 
But the best and most characteristic of 
these poems of negro folk life in this coun- 
try is the poem game called “King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba." This is a poem 
of fine imagining. Апа into it comes all 
the negro's love of pomp and circumstance 


and fine manners. 


"King Solomon, he asked the Queen of 
Sheba, 
Bowing most politely: 
‘Why are the stars so high, 
There in the velvet sky, 
Rolling in rivers by, 
Ten thousand years ?' 
“Тһе Queen of Sheba answered like a lady, 
Bowing most politely : 
‘They’re singing of your kingdom to the 
angels, 
They guide your chariot with their lamps 
and candles, 
Therefore they burn so far— 
So you can drive your car 
Up where the prophets are, 
Ten thousand years.’ " 


But even finer and larger are a number of 
the other poems of American life express- 
ing social sympathy of an uncommon kind 
with forces and personalities commonly con- 
sidered -unpoetic. In “General William 
Booth Enters Into Heaven,” a poem, by the 
way, which is a masterpiece of powerful 
and keen phraseology, we have the whole 
‘vision of the Salvation Army man who 
stands on the street corner singing, “Are 
you washed in the blood of the Lamb?” In 
this hotly human poem we are permitted to 
watch the transfiguration of Booth's “Ver- 
min-eaten saints with mouldy breath” as 
they are led into the very courts of heaven 
by the beating of Booth’s “Big bass drum.” 
In the light of the vision of King Jesus 
we see them becoming, 


“Sages and sybils now and athletes clean, 
Rulers of empires, and of forests green!” 


In “Ihe Drunkard’s Funeral" we have 
another poem of social sympathy which is 
typically American and charged with life. 
In it is the essential spirit of the whole 
American movement for prohibition as well 
as a most vivid and truthful picture of the 
external aspects of the movement as it can 
be seen in the woman worker for temper- 
ance, the “little sister” who wears a “mussy 
bonnet” on her “little gray head.” Because 
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Mr. Lindsay is a humorist the poem never 
becomes a tract. Nor is it an exercise in 
maudlin sentimentality. But nevertheless 
we feel his sympathy with the little sister— 


“You are right, little sister,’ I said." 


This same spirit of shining kindliness is 
keenly felt in the clean-cut vigor and beauty 
of “The Broncho that Would Not Be 
Broken.” Anyone who has known the fury 
of the midsummer sun in Kansas, who has 
been beset by the multitudinous grasshop- 
pers and flies of that great agricultural 
commonwealth will be touched by the fiery 
pathos of the death of the little colt broncho, 
“born with the pride of the lords great and 
olden,” the broncho “that would not be 
broken of dancing.” And this same kindli- 
ness and sympathy assumes greater dignity 
and becomes a fine social wisdom in such 
poems as “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid- 
night” and “The Eagle Forgotten,” a poem 
upon the death of Governor Altgeld of 
Illinois. But in his poem, “The Leaden- 
eyed,” Mr. Lindsay rises above kindliness 
and pathos into irony and power. This 
poem, I think, has only to be quoted to be- 
come a living memory—in the best sense, 
a classic. 

In what has already been said I have 
tried to show the human reasons for Vachel 
Lindsay’s vitality as a poet and for his 
consequent popularity. have mentioned 
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his American humor and his American 
kindliness and sympathy. But there is also 
an artistic reason for his success as a poet 
of which I have said nothing. And yet it 
would be idle to write about him, idle to 
read his work at all if he did not possess 
something more rare than kindliness and 
humor, the magic-making, joy-giving, lift- 
ing and vivifying power of poetic imagina- 
tion. By virtue of that power he is one 
of those who can take the cheap pigskin of 
the common experience and make of it an 
embroidered wallet for the spiritual wealth 
of our nation. By virtue of this power he 
can become, in poems like the series of 
quaint little rhymes about the moon, the 
friend of stars and fairies and the peer of 
children. 

Vachel Lindsay’s imagination is an elfin 
miracle. Amy Lowell, alone of living 
American poets, is capable of a like lux- 
uriant fecundity of fancy. But when we 
read her poems we feel chiefly an intel- 
lectual pleasure in the beauty she has made. 
When we read Vachel Lindsay’s best work 
we feel that the poet himself is car- 


ried away on the wild wings of his 
own flight, and we аге stirred as 
Miss Lowell, with all her skill, can 


never stir us. For when Vachel Lindsay 
permits his imagination to accomplish its 
proudest purposes he becomes emotionally 
lyrical. And then his work declares to all 
who can and will perceive aesthetic values, 
the ancient and ennobling glory of poetry. 
Such an emotionally lyrical passage is to 
be found at the end of that delightfully 
boisterous poem of the West, “The Santa 
Fé Trail.” It seems as if a brass band has 
just gone past us down the street, and, as 
the noisy music begins to dies away we hear 
the pure notes of the lyre. 


“My goal is the mystery the beggars win. 
I am caught in the web the night-winds 


spin. 

The edge of the wheat-ridge speaks to me. 

I talk with the leaves of the mulberry tree. 

And now I hear, as I sit alone š 

In the dusk, by another big Santa Fé stone, 

The souls of the tall corn gathering round 

And the gay little souls of the grass in the 
ground. 

Listen to the tale the cottonwood tells. 

Listen to the windmills singing o'er the 
wells. š < 

Listen to the whistling flutes without price 

O£ myriad prophets out of paradise. 

(Continued on page 519) 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSES DE- Mu = the porch on the lower | г 
` 7 ^ x side of the house because in all probability - 
SIGNED FOR SIDE HILL AND the view would be off and over the valley E 
TERRACE stretching out at the foot of the hill. This E 
; é р ives also an opportunity f Ер 
OUSES built upon a side hill often 5 LAFEN рі отаси Ë i 
possess an attractiveness not to be Ë і 

found in those erected upon a level H 

plateau. “hey seem more spontaneous, B 
more a part of the earth. When an architect B; 
looks at the ground upon which he is to Š 3 
place a home, he either uses the inequali- ` DETAIL OF B № 
ties of the ground as an inspiration and fits HOUSE 8: 
his house into it easily and naturally, or else NO. 20 E: 


he remoulds the earth according to a set 
plan, cutting down the top of a knoll and 
leveling the depressions, which expensive 
procedure is apt to blunt his inspiration. 
When he takes advantage of the ground in- 
equalities and fits in foundations or porches 
and raises walls with sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the natural beauty of the place, then 
he creates a house that has a charm about 
it that the more conventional structure does 
not possess. 


We have designed this month houses fol- 
lowing along these two natural directions, 
that is, the first house has been fitted on the 
ground so that it looks like some natural 
growth, while the second house has been de- 
signed for a level strip of ground such as a 


at the base of the porch wall. This wall can 
be treated in a number of ways. We have 
suggested that a large plant box of wood be 
fitted amongst the boulders as they are 
placed in position. On the other side is a 
rock in the form of a shelf, hollowed out to 
make a little bird bath. АП the planting 
against such a house should be of wild flow- 
ers with never a straight line or trim border 
or symmetrical bed. Everything should be 
as informal as possible. 
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terrace. If the second house should be built Ë 
on a hillside, a bench would have to be made Ë 
and the house placed upon it. Such a posi- i 


tion gives great satisfaction to a number of 
people, because of its dignified formality. 


The first house, shown here, Touchstone 
House, Number 19, is to be built upon a 
hillside and rises out of the ground, in the 
most informal way. The builder should see 
to it that the rocks at the base of the porch 
are fitted into the ground as though they had 
been there for generations. The rocks at the 
top of the foundation should also be irregu- 
lar, blending in with the stucco of the house, 
which comes down to them and fits around 
them as if the whole structure was of one 
piece. Where stucco and rocks join the lines 
should not by any means be straight, but one 
rock should be higher, another lower, than 
its neighbor. This gives the effect of a solid 
rock house, partly plastered over. In reality, 
the house is of frame and stucco, because 
this is an inexpensive building method. 
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COMPLETE 
FLOOR PLAN. 


HOUSE NO. 19: 
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HOUSES FOR HILL SIDE AND TERRACE 


DETAIL OF TOUCHSTONE HOUSE, terraced entrance to the porch 


is at the upper side, as the 
approach is from the lower 
side of the hill, so the grade 
can be gradual. In the living 
room is a large fireplace with 
a cosy seat by it. It is amply 
lighted with two groups of 


windows. The door leading 


to the porch is glassed clear to ' 
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ELEVATION OF THIS DETAIL ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 


The hand-hewn timbers are stained brown 
like the stone and the side walls are a warm 
cream. If the stones were grey, then the 
whole house should be developed in differ- 
ent shades of grey. The roof, perhaps, 
could be made a soft forest green. 

‚ Within—the house is the acme of conve- 
nience. It is divided in three different units 
—living section, working section and the 
sleeping quarters. The two bedrooms and 
bath are quite separate from the main 
house, which gives the quietness so desir- 
able. Living room and dining room are 


_ practically one, and could be made to unite 


still more closely if the little wall by the 
china closet were eliminated. The large 
porch fronting 
the living room 
makes a charm- 
ing out-door sit- 
ting room. The 
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the ground. 

Entering the house through 
the little foyer hall, one turns 
to the left to the living room. 
із The kitchen is reached 
%:: |. through a hall-way, so that the 
maid answers the door with- 
out having to pass through the 
living room. Тһе kitchen is 
completely equipped and so 
arranged that the work can be 
done in the easiest possible 
manner. The sink, with its 
drain-board, is placed directly 
under the window and the 
dresser for dishes close beside it, so that 
the dishes can be washed and put away with 
no unnecessary motions. А little table is 
placed beside it, so that the maid may have 
a pleasant view of the garden when working 
or eating her own meals. 2) 

We have made the entrance to the dining- 
room from the kitchen through a small pas- 
sage way, but, if the owner desires, a door 
could be made to open directly into the 
dining-room from the kitchen, but we pre- 
fer the arrangement as indicated, however. 


ay serves to separate the pan- 
оаа try from the kitchen 


and gives access to the 
maid's room. In case 
the mistress of the 
house does her own 
work, and there is no 
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ESPECIALLY SUITED 


NO. 19: 
TO A SLOPING HILLSIDE: THE CONSTRUCTION OF 


THIS HOUSE IS PLANNED FOR ECONOMY, AND 
THE FLOOR PLANS ARE BOTH PRACTICAL IN 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
DETAIL AND GENEROUS IN SPACE ARRANGEMENT. 
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Designed by George Fowler 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 20: A ONE SER- 
VANT HOUSE, GENEROUS IN SPACE BUT 
SO SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION THAT 
HOUSEWORK CEASES TO BE А PROBLEM. 


HOUSES FOR HILL SIDE AND TERRACE 


need for the maid's room, then 
this part, devoted to the maid's 
suite, can be made into a most 
charming out-door dining- 
room or living room. 


E 


OUCHSTONE HOUSE 

number 20 is an entirely 
different type of house from 
the one just described. It is 
much larger and is two story 
instead of one. It is of brick, 
the whole atmosphere is more || i ? Е: 
conservative. Іп color it is | E : i" 
warm and rich looking, in | 
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form dignified and imposing. И "ТИЕГІ СГ == | 
| The entrance terrace сап be ІЛЕ =| ا‎ EHI 
made of the same brick as the | 1 2. mi 


rra sa 
house or of dull red or even a 
rich green square tile. From 
the central hall radiates the 
living and working section of ——vH*— M 
the house. The living room is’ KITCHEN CORNER IN TOUCHSTONE HOUSE МО. 20. 
at the left and directly from it i ; dei rae 5 
is the large sun porch. This is intended to introducing a lattice instead of a win te 
be heated so that it makes a delightfully to provide for the circulation of air. 
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тег and winter. At the right of the hall is the house. А detailed pen and ink drawing 
the dining-room, and B. from it is a of one end of the kitchen shows an almost 
small breakfast room. continuous line of drain-broad and dresser, 

The house is brick, exposed woodwork $0 that dishes can be easily removed рай 
stained instead of painted and roof of tile one side to the other. The sink as usua $ 
or shingles dipped in a wood preservative, beneath the windows and the do is amply 

In a house as large as this one, the kitchen lighted from another window. i ie pantry 
| of necessity would have to be large and 15 generously supplied with өлен. 4 

complete; іп this case we have planned a Up-stairs, there are four be sue an 

service porch at the front of the house and а bath, also generous closets for each room. 


ide i i Some of the closets are aired by small win- 
made it seem a part of the main house wall, Mua opes 


a large storage place 
beneath the roof over 
the kitchen wing. 
Every room in the, 
house is thoroughly 
ventilated by reason 
of the position of the 
windows, which give 
cross-drafts. 

The material for the 
exterior of this house 
may be either of tap- 
estry or smooth 
pressed brick, as the 
|| builder prefers. The 
| brick can be laid in 
wide joints, flush or 
raked out, as desired. 
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ON PAGE 514, 
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NEW FURNITURE FROM OLD MODELS 


NEW FURNITURE FROM OLD 
MODELS 
(Continued from page 499) 


Places for storage are necessary even in 
the most simple sort of housekeeping, and 
after the chest the cupboard is the most 
primitive means of filling the need. In 
English households the court or livery cup- 
board and the hutch were familiar types. 
A few of these pieces were imported to the 
colonies, but the simple box-like cupboards, 
often with panelled doors, supported on 
stout straight legs, were more frequent. It 
was still many years before the advent of 
the sideboard, and the cupboard, its simple 
prototype, together with the long narrow 
wall tables of the period, took its place in 
the dining-rooms of the early colonists. 

For a great many years after the landing 
at Plymouth Rock, benches, forms and 
stools served as seats in the New England 
Colonies, and chairs were practically un- 
known. The “joint” stool frequently listed 
in ancient inventories of household goods 
brought over from England, was under- 
stood to mean a three-legged stool, and 
must have been one of the commonest arti- 
cles of furniture then in use. Long forms 
or benches were made to be placed against 
the wall or on either side of the larger 
tables. Besides the three-legged “joint” 
stools, there were four-legged rectangular 
stools, in reality merely shortened forms. 
The workmanship was of the crudest kind. 

What chairs the Colonists possessed were 
chiefly of two sorts, the turned chairs, with 
turned frames and backs composed either 
of spindles or of horizontal slats; and the 
wainscot chair. The latter was a ponderous 
affair of solid oak. The back was usually 
a framed piece of panelling, although carved 
backs occur, and there was a great deal of 
bulky underbracing beneath the seat. Cush- 
ions were used to soften the uncompromis- 
ing rigidity of these wood chairs, but even 
with that concession to comfort, they can- 
not have been entirely easy seats.. A 
variation of the wainscot chair was the 
table-chair, with a round back which could 
be tilted over to rest upon the arms, thus 
forming a table. 

Leather covered chairs, decorated with 
round-headed brass nails, were known as 
Cromwellian chairs. The notorious Cap- 
tain Kidd, according to an inventory dated 
1692, brought with him to New York “two 
dozen single nailed leather chairs, £1, 16s.” 
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So low a valuation, even in those days, 
raises an interesting question as to whether 
or not he came by them honestly. 

By the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, standards of living were higher. 
In England the days of the dour Crom- 
well were past and Charles II, whose tastes 
were extravagant and expenditures prodi- 
gal, ascended the throne. The beautiful 
tall caned chairs with elaborate stretchers 
between the front legs and carved cresting 
topping the high backs were the favorite 
chairs of the period, and many of them 
found their way to this side of the Atlan- 
tic. They were expensive chairs, often 
made from walnut, which came into fre- 
quent use as a fine cabinet wood. Like the 
wainscot chairs, they were far commoner 
in the Southern colonies than in New En- 
gland. Some very creditable attempts were 
made at native manufacture, usually in 
simplified form. American-made chairs 
frequently had rush instead of cane seats; 
the caning of the back was replaced by 
plain grooved slats; and in many cases the 
cresting was dispensed with and a slightly 
shaped flat strip took its place. Such chairs 
were called “banister-backs,” and remained 
in fashion through the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Caned daybeds in the 
same style as the cane-backed chairs were 
familiar in some of the wealthier colonies, 
but their suggestion of idle luxury was not 
congenial to the stern New England mind. 

The few pieces of this early oaken fur- 
niture of Jacobean type still preserved in 
America have been found, for the most 
part, in old New England homes. Thrift 
was a dominating principle in these sturdy 
pioneer families, who did not believe in 
abandoning their household possessions for 
every freak and change of fashion. In the 
South there is scarcely a piece to be found. 
Economical scruples did not trouble the 
wealthy plantation owners, who furnished 
their mansions with the latest English prod- 
ucts, and bestowed the cruder furniture 
upon dependents or used it to start a blaze 
in one of their wide-mouthed fireplaces. 

By the time that William and Mary, the 
Dutch monarchs, ascended the English 
throne in 1688, the American colonies had 
grown prosperous.  Cabinet-making had 
advanced also in scope and quality, and 
furniture, both importations from England 
and that of native manufacture, became 
more plentiful. The period of William and 
Mary marks the beginning of the "age of 
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walnut" and the decline of oak as a cabinet 
wood. This furniture is distinguished by 
a few easily marked characteristics, chief 
among them the bell- or trumpet-turning. 
Vase shaped finials, X-shaped stretchers, 
and acorn pendents are also of frequent 
occurrence. Carving, as a means of deco- 
ration, was less used than in the Jacobean 
period. 

During the reign of Queen Аппе the 
cabriole or “bandy” leg, ending in а hoof 
or claw and ball foot, and sometimes carved 
at the knee, took the place of the trumpet- 
turned legs of the preceding period. Тһе 
smooth splat is an essential characteristic 
of Queen Anne chairs, and differentiates 
them from those of William and Mary 
style, in which the back was sometimes a 
carved splat and sometimes caned like the 
Stuart Restoration chairs. 

The highboy was one of the most popu- 
lar pieces of furniture in both these periods, 
and in America it enjoyed a much greater 
vogue than in England. Аз a matter of 
fact, the highboy was two pieces of furni- 
ture—a lowboy or table with varying num- 
bers of drawers, and a chest of drawers 
to be set on top of the lowboy. The Queen 
Anne highboy illustrated shows many of the 
most characteristic features of this type— 
cabriole legs with claw and ball feet, scallop 
shell ornaments in the deep central drawers, 
swan-neck pediment, and flaming urn fin- 
ials. William and Mary highboys had flat 
tops and the lower part was usually pro- 
vided with six instead of four legs and 
with underbracing and stretchers. Тһе 
name highboy is said to have been applied 
in derision to the bandy-legged style, and 
was unknown in England. In the inven- 
tories the two sections of the highboy were 
listed as “chest of drawers on frame" or 
"chest of drawers and table." Тһе lower 
portion, or lowboy, was frequently used 
separately as a table, or dressing table in 
conjunction with one of the small toilet 
mirrors of the period. Highboys and low- 
boys, as well as other pieces of furniture, 
were often lacquered, especially during the 
reign of Queen Anne, when the Chinese 
influence was predominant in England. 

Heavy oak tables now were replaced by 
those of lighter make, and small tables for 
tea—the fashionable beverage of the period 
—cards, and other incidental purposes, were 
made in great numbers. While in addition 
to the finely made chairs which became 
plentiful, upholstered sofas took their place 
in Colonial homes. 


POETS OF THE PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 512) 
Harken to the wonder that the night-air 

carries , . . 

Listen. ..to. , Шен тарб КО 

Of... the. < . Prairie - ‚ 2 fume 

Singing o'er the fairy plain :— 

'Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, 

Love and glory, 

Stars and rain, 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet. . .'" 

All of the strong and quaint, subtle and 
original qualities that have won fame for 
Vachel Lindsay are to be found at their 
best іп “The Chinese Nightingale.” Gra- 
cious rhythm and exquisite phraseology, 
warm sympathies and delicious imaginings 
are met in this lyrical vision, this fantasy 
in a San Francisco laundry. 

“Then this did the noble lady say: 

‘Bird, do you dream of our home-coming 

day 

When you flew like a courier on before 

From the dragon-peak to our palace-door, 

And we drove the steed in your singing 

path— 
The ramping dragon of laughter and 
wrath: 

And found our city all aglow, 

And knighted this joss that decked it so? 

There were golden fishes in the purple 
river 

And silver fishes and rainbow fishes. 

There were golden junks in the laughing 
river, 

And silver junks and rainbow junks: 

There were golden lilies by the bay and 
river, 

And silver lilies and tiger-lilies, 

And tinkling windbells in the gardens of 
the town 

By the black-lacquer gate 

Where walked in state 

The kind king Chang 

And his sweetheart mate. . . .'" 

In days like these, when the world pain is 
sore within us, poetry like this should be 
remembered, for it is an ennobling joy. 

Моте.-Уасһе! Lindsay is the author of 
a number of books of prose and verse, all 
published by The Macmillan Company. His 
books of verse are: “General William Booth 
Enters Into Heaven," “Тһе Congo and 
Other Poems" and "The Chinese Night- 
ingale and Other Poems." His books of 
prose are: "Adventures While Preaching 
the Gospel of Beauty," "The Art of the 
Moving Picture" and "A Handy Guide for 
Beggars." 
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THE PATRIOTIC КІТСНЕМ: 
AID THE GOVERNMENT BY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


REAT thinkers have often called 
( : people's attention to the fact that 
it is not what is done, but the man- 
ner of doing it that elevates work 
from commonplaceness or vulgarity to the 
highest pinnacle of art. “Every action even 
to the drawing of a line or utterance of a 
syllable is capable of a peculiar dignity in 
the manner of it, which we sometimes ex- 
press by saying it is truly done (as a line or 
tone is true), so also it is capable of dignity 
still higher in the motive of it. For there 
is no action so slight, or so mean, but it 
may be done to a great purpose, and en- 
nobled therefor; nor is any purpose so 
great but that slight actions may help it, and 
may be so done as to help it much." ‘That 
is the way Ruskin calls attention to the fact 
that if a workman does his work well he 
has won a fellowship to the noblest form 
of manly virtues and attainments. 
For a considerable number of years the 
kitchen has been relegated to the back of the 
house, hidden away where no one but the 
servants knew anything about it, kept secret 
from guests, even members of the house- 
hold seldom daring to visit the ugly, greasy 
room. But the women of this country are 
now realizing that it is a patriotic duty to 
understand the government of the house- 
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KITCHEN IN A MODERN HOME OF A WOMAN 
WHO DOES HER OWN HOUSE WORK, SHOWING 
DINING TABLE AND OPEN SHELVES ARRANGED 
WITH BRIGHT CHINA TO GIVE COLOR AND 
ATTRACTIVENESS. 


hold and to see to it that thrift be main- 
tained in her division of the world's work 
as surely as it must be in the business world. 

It is said that a grub finds its wings by 
moving dumbly toward the light and that a 
plant puts forths its flower by feebly push- 
ing toward the light. Тһе instinct of every 
growing thing is toward light or what we 
may call beauty. А woman consciously 
works toward beauty. She longs for it in 
her life and never makes any real develop- 
ment without the stimulus which the need 
of beauty has created in her. When a wo- 
man yields to this desire for beauty she 
yields to one of the greatest creative Powers 
in the world. In the early Puritan days, 
women were compelled to crush out their 
yearning for beautiful surroundings but 
now they are encouraged in every possible 
way to surround themselves with as much 
beauty as they can possibly get together. 
Тһе most notable example of the modern 
woman's determination to have everything 
about her beautiful is found in the organiza- 
tion and furnishing of her kitchen. 


Spe kitchen is being honored today 
as it deserves to be. It is the pivot 
upon which the whole household ma- 
chinery revolves. The health and happiness 
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THE PATRIOTIC KITCHEN 


of the entire family 
depends upon the 
management of the 
kitchen. It is not un- 
usual to find a mod- 
ern young housewife 
taking her guests to 
the kitchen first of 
all, to show how 
charming and per- 
fect is its appoint- 
ment. Surely there is 
no more attractive 
room in a house than 
a modern kitchen, 
glowing with light 
and cleanliness, 
everything about it 
clean and shiny. Not 
by any manner of 
means the dull, 
smoky, sunless room 
of former days, but 
glowing with copper 
kettles, each detail 
beautiful and effi- 
cient. 

Cram says “the fact 
that a thing was hum- 
ble in its function was 
no reason why it 
should not be perfect 
in form and fashioning. The Japanese knew 
that art was not an amenity of life, a mere 
prettiness, pleasing perhaps but decidedly a 
luxury. They knew it was the mark of a 
man, a proof of his character, the pledge of 
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COMBINATION KITCHEN SERVICE TEA 
WAGON, THAT MAKES HOUSE-WORK EASY. 


CORNER OF А KITCHEN BELONGING TO AND 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS, 
SHOWING FINE CHINA USED AS DECORATION 
ARRANGED ON OPEN SHELVES, FAVORED BY 
MODERN KITCHEN EXPERTS. 


his civilization, and therefore they were 
ashamed to do anything that was not beauti- 


. ful.” The tiny tables, the spoons, knife ћап- 
dles, cooking utensils and baskets of a Jap- 


anese kitchen are so shapely, so exquisitely 
designed, that many of them are worthy to 
find place in the treasure houses of the 
world. Why should not our own kitchen 
utensils be so beautiful that it is a pleas- 
ure to handle them! Why should not the 
extra supply of apples, potatoes, sugar, rice, 
etc., be kept in retainers beautifully fash- 
ioned? Beauty is not ornate but the acme 
of simplicity, of usefulness. 


N addition to woman’s unrestrained 

yielding to desire for the beautiful in her 
kitchen has come the sense that this de- 
partment must be managed with wisdom. 
A number of women have made both a 
science and an art of housekeeping. Mrs. 
Christine Frederick after years of experi- 
ment has discovered many simple ways of 
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THE PATRIOTIC KITCHEN 


reducing the drudgery of a kitchen by the 
simple matter of placing the drainboard of 
the sink at the left, of getting the sink the 
perfect height from the floor so that the 
back would not be strained in washing the 
dishes, and the position of the stove in re- 
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EFFICIENCY KITCHEN EQUIPPED WITH ELEC- 
TRIC REFRIGERATOR AND RANGE. DESIGNED 
BY THE STANDARD SANITARY MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY. 


lation to the ice box. She has standardized, 
as it were, the equipping of the kitchen so 
that there is less waste 
of motion, which 
means a great saving 
of vitality. She has 
thought out the ar- 
rangement of the 
kitchen so that there is 
but one continuous 
flowing motion from 
ice box to kitchen, cab- 
inet to stove to dining 
table when meals are 
prepared and from the 
table to the sink, drain- 
boards and closets 
when the table is to be 
cleared away, so that 
there is not one un- 
necessary step and no 
confusing  criss-cross- 
ing from side to side of 
the room. All the small 
utensils are grouped 
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CORNER OF A CITY KITCHEN. EQUIPPED WITH  ; : 
GAS, SHOWING SHELVES OF BOOKS, MENDING 11 Proper relation to the larger processes 
BASKET AND POT OF FLOWERS IN THE win: 10 which they belong. a 2 
DOW AND BRIGHT, WASHABLE CURTAINS. She has discovered that in preparing 
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THE PATRIOTIC KITCHEN 


food we use egg beaters, bread knife, can 
opener, etc., and these should be hung near 
the kitchen.cabinet. Such cooking utensils 
as skimmer, pan cake turner, long fork, etc., 
should be near the stove, and the serving 
tools such as colander, strainers, etc., should 
be over or near the serving table. Every 
tool must be in immediate reach when its 
work is to be done. There must be not 
only a definite place for each article but 
nothing must be overcrowded, nor things 
in the way of each other. Every utensil 
must be placed at the right height, which 
should be adjusted to the convenience of the 
worker. 

Open plumbing, tables covered with zinc, 
galvanized iron or porcelain are essential to 
the sanitation of the standardized kitchen. 
All the woodwork and trim should be of 
hard wood with a finish that allows fre- 
quent and easy washing. The colors should 
be light, cheerful, and restful tones. Light 
greens, tans, blues are the most satisfactory 
colors. Floor coverings should be com- 
fortable to stand on and easy to wash and 
of a material that will not absorb grease or 
stain. Linoleum, tile and a new cork ma- 
terial are among the finest of all materials 


о MODERN KITCHEN CABINET HOLDING BOTH 
ТЕМ5П,5 AND MATERIALS FOR MAKING 
BREADS AND PASTRIES. 
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WHITE ENAMEL SAUCE-PAN RACK wilH AD- 
ae HOOKS TO GO INSIDE OF PANTRY 
LOOR. 


for kitchen use. Baseboards should be 
curved so that there is no opportunity for 
dust to collect. 


RS. FREDERICK also declares that 

another important phase of the work 
for efficiency in the home and the liberation 
of women from household drudgery is to 
attain an efficient attitude of mind, to rea- 
lize that kitchen work in all its details is 
fascinating and stimulating if approached 
with intelligence and culture, The efficient 
attitude of mind shows itself by starting out 
in the right direction and not running 
around in circles, as it were. Much energy 
is wasted by lack of concentration or inat- 
tention to the work at hand. Her way of 
teaching women to like housework is to 
interest them, to prove to them that dish 
washing, for instance, involves half a doz- 
en sciences and that logic, philosophy and 
sociology have direct association with it. 
. Business men have found out that it is 

(Continued on page 528) 
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WHAT TO DO FOR OUR SOLDIER BOYS 


WHAT TO DO FOR OUR SOL- 
DIER BOYS IN THE PRISON 
CAMPS: BY JEANNE JUD- 
SON 


AR always means weeks of waiting 
and months of anxiety for the 
women at home, punctuated by 


those bright days when letters arrive 
saying that the soldiers are still fighting, un- 


' wounded, or better still, are resting in some 


hospital behind the lines with slight wounds. 
These things are harrowing, but there is 
a still more torturing thing—the list of 
missing. i 

Of course every effort is made to keep 
a record of each man. Each man wears 
two identity discs, one on a small chain 
around his wrist and one on a small chain 


around his neck. Each disc has the man’s ` 


name, and his regiment printed on it, so 
that dead and wounded can be identified 
and relatives notified. The reason for two 
identity discs is plain and gruesome. If 
a man loses his arm or hand, the disc on 
his neck remains, and if his head is shot off 
the disc on his wrist still reveals his identity. 
If a man is wounded there is no doubt but 
that his relatives will learn in time, and if 
he is killed there is a very good chance his 
fate will be known and his relatives notified, 
but there is always some doubt, and when 
a name appears in the list of missing the 
question arises as to whether he is killed, 
of whether he has been captured by the 
enemy. 

America had not been in the war many 
months before the women of Grandboro in 
common with the women of thousands of 
other towns and cities in the country were 
anxiously scanning these lists and finding 
from time to time the names of some of 
their own boys printed there. ‘Missing 
need not necessarily mean dead,” Mrs. 
Talbot explained, “and we must not believe 
that a man is dead until so notified by the 
war office, nor must we be frantic at the 
thought of our boys being held prisoner. 
Time and distance are not the formidable 
things they were fifty years ago, and we 
have already demonstrated that our boys 
are not lost to us just because they are not 
at home. We have contributed to their com- 
fort in the training camps, on the trans- 
ports, in the trenches, in the hospitals; and 
we can continue our work for them even 
in a German prison camp. 
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“Naturally the chief need o£ our men in 
prison camps will be food, for we cannot 
expect the German people to feed their 
prisoners well when their own men are 
limited as to rations.” 

Then Mrs. Talbot went on to explain our 
humanitarian link with the enemy countries 
through the Red Cross—an organization to 
which even the German people render a 
certain amount of respect. 

Тһе American Red Cross has a committee 
in neutral Switzerland through which each 
American prisoner in Germany receives 
every two weeks three food kits, containing 
from nine to ten pounds of food. 

The German authorities have agreed to 
allow these food kits to be delivered and 
to have each prisoner sign a receipt so that 
we can be assured that the food really 
reaches the people for whom it is intended. 
Elis L. Dresel 1s in charge of this work at 
Berne. 'The food is sent to Berne in bulk 
and the food kits made up there. It is ar- 
ranged that relatives of American prison- 
ers can send the food for individual men 
if they desire. 


Of course great care must be exercísed 
in the choice of food products sent—to send 
foods that will last through the transporta- 
tion and distribution, and also those that will 
make a well balanced ration. The latter 
consideration will be in charge of the com- 
mittee in Berne that packs the individual 
kits. 'The food division of the Surgeon 
General's office has prescribed a table of 
food for each kit so that an adequate amount 
of nourishment may be provided for each 
man until the arrival of the next installment. 

Mrs. Talbot had secured a list of things 
which would be suitable for one of these 
food kits, as follows: Rice, sugar, dried 
beef, pork and beans, peanut butter, soda 
crackers, evaporated milk, coffee, salt and 
pepper, milk chocolate, dessicated fruit, jam, 
nut margerine, and dried figs. This list con- 
tains the proper amount of fats, carbo- 
hydrates and heat calories requisite for an 
inactive man. 

In addition to sending food, Mrs. Talbot 
explained that other comforts such as soap, 
tobacco and even clothing might be „зеп, 
though it was doubtful if magazines or any 
sort of reading matter would be admitted. 

One hundred tons of food have already 
been sent in this manner—sufficient to sus- 
tain one hundred prisoners for nine months. 
The fact that even in German prison camps, 
there was still a possiblity of keeping in 
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IN THE PRISON CAMPS 


touch with the boys and of doing something 


to add to their comfort had a decidedly 
cheering effect оп the women. As in previ- 
ous emergencies, they did not mind per- 
sonal grief so much, if they could only do 
something tangible to alleviate suffering 
and promote comfort among the fighting 
men. 

Mrs. Talbot and Mrs. Grayson had been 
very fortunate in that they continued to get 
letters from their boys and knew írom 
month to month that they were still living 
and fighting. But there were two woinen 
who knew definitely that their sons were 
among those unfortunate men captured by 
the enemy, and half a dozen women who 
had had no news for so long a time that 
they feared the worst. 

Mrs. Grayson brought some comfort to 
these last by proposing to write a letter to 
Mr. Dresel, who 1$ not only in charge of the 
American Red Cross relief work at Berne, 
Switzerland, but is also an attache of the 
American legation at Berne, an official posi- 
tion which gives him authority to ask ques- 
tions and receive information which would 
be denied to the unofficial enquirer. 

The letter was written, enclosing the 
names of the missing men and asking Mr. 
Dresel to find out if possible if they were 
among the prisoners. Full details were 
given, names of the men and of their regi- 
ments and companies and the branch of ser- 
vice with which they had enlisted. Even 
the place where they had last been heard of 
was named, so that it would be easier to find 
them if the number of American prisoners 
proved to be very large. 

This was their first step in relief work 


-for the American prisoners in Germany. 


The next step was to get together a big ship- 
ment of food to be sent to the Red Cross 
headquarters in Washington, from whence 
it would be reshipped to Berne, Switzerland. 

As in previous work they enlisted the aid 
of the business men of Grandboro. А 
wholesale grocer volunteered to give them 
food at cost—peanut butter, soda crackers, 
dried fruit, coffee, salt and pepper, evapo- 
rated milk, rice and sugar. А candy manu- 
facturer contributed mamy bars of milk 
chocolate and all of the women contributed 
money to buy tobacco. 

In addition to these things the women put 
soap, tooth paste and tooth brushes, court 


plaster, gauze bandages and writing mate- - 


rials in their shipment. 
At that time there was definite knowledge 
of only two Grandboro men who were 


prisoners of war, and while the women did 
not want to make their gift exclusively to 
these boys, they did want to make sure that 
they were among those benefited by the of- 
fering. 

To do this the food was shipped to Wash- 
ington with instructions to have it sent to 
these two boys from Grandboro and to their 
comrades in the German prison camps. 
These instructions they were assured would 
be sent on to the American Red Cross com- 
mittee in Berne, so that when the food kits 
were made up in Switzerland and sent to 
the prison camps, the boys would know that 
they had come from their own people at 
home. 

Much thought went into the packing of 
this food shipment in order to give as large 
a variety as possible. Dried beef and salted 
meat were included in the first installment. 
Afterward, many things not suggested in the 
official lists and letters with these sugges- 
tions in them were sent to the Red Cross 
Headquarters in Washington for approval, 
for the women decided very wisely not to 
send anything unless they were sure that it 
could be used. Some of the suggestions 
were approved as practical and others were 
rejected. 

It was two months after Mrs. Grayson 
had sent her letter to Mr. Dresel that she 


received an answer, addressed to her аз. 


head of the Red Cross Committee in Grand- 
boro, from the Red Cross Headquarters in 
Berne. 

The letter contained the news that two of 
the missing boys about whom the women 
had inquired, had actually been found in 
one of the German prison camps. Mrs. 
Grayson made haste to call up the two 
mothers and before the day was over not 
only they but all the other women interested 
had called to read the good news. The only 
sad part of the day was the fact that only 
two of the boys were found. There was 
no news of the other four missing men and 
the fact that they had not been found in the 
prison camps made their death seem almost 
a certainty. | 

Aside from the great happiness and relief 
that the news brought to at least two homes, 
the information now made it possible for 
the Grandboro women to send food person- 
ally addressed to at least four men—a very 
important thing, for only by the signed 
receipts could any of them be sure that the 
food sent had really reached the men for 
whom it was intended and that the German 
authorities had lived up to their agreement. 
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‘THE CHINESE RUG AND 


By sending letters in care of the American 
Red Cross at Berne, they could now actually 
communicate with their boys. Ц took a 
long time to send the letters and a still 
longer time to receive replies, but it was 
infinitely better than being entirely cut off 
from them. If letters meant much to the 
men in the line and to the men in hospitals, 
they meant infinitely more to these men, cut 
off from their comrades and held prisoners, 
who could not know the course of battle or 
what was happening in the outside world. 

Of course great care must be exercised 
that letters to prisoners should contain noth- 
ing to which the German authorities would 
object—no war news especially—for natur- 


- ally all letters to the men would be strictly 


censored, as well as their replies. But at 
least they could send brief messages of cheer 
and love, and the men could gain courage 
knowing their people were thinking of them. 

'The first plans for the prisoners were 
made in the late summer. When colder 
weather set in making the women think 
more pityingly than before of these unhappy 
prisoners, Mrs. Grayson decided to find out 
if there was not some arrangement whereby 
the men could be provided with warm cloth- 
ing. She was informed from the head- 
quarters in Washington that an effort was 
being made to provide means for sending 
clothing and blankets, and for having some 
assurance that these things reached the men. 


In the meantime a letter from one of the ` 


boys told of the meaningless days passed in 


enforced idleness with no sort of diversion. 


Some of the time the prisoners were put to 
work. Тһеп they worked long hours with 
no more food allowance than they would 
have been given when they were idle, but 
there were many days when the men had 
nothing to occupy their minds except the 
tobacco sent from home. 

This letter resulted in a shipment of 
games to the Red Cross to be distributed in 
the prison camps—cards, checkers, chess, 
and other games. Simple things, but some- 
thing to occupy the minds of men herded to- 
gether in the cold with insufficient food and 
no occupation—cut off from all knowledge 
of what was transpiring in the world. 

There was at best but little that could be 
done for these men. But added to the other 
war time activities of the women, their knit- 
ting, their work for hospitals and rest huts, 


for recreation centers for the men in train- . 


ing and their contributions to the War 
Fund, the women had a happy sense 
of activity and usefulness. ` 
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THE AMERICAN HOME 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
CHINESE RUG ON MODERN 
HOME DECORATION 


HE art of the Chinese as manifested 
| in their rugs has found ап apprecia- 
tive audience in America from the 
time a few connoisseurs saw and sang the 
praises of the first antique Chinese rugs 
brought here. The color of these old temple 
rugs was so wonderful that their appearance 
in a room, even the most elaborately fur- 
nished drawing room of a New York City 
home, demanded a complete revision of the 
entire color scheme of that room. Тһе col- 
ors of historic Chinese rugs have the mel- 
low quality of old tapestry and at the same 
time there seems to be hovering over them 
the irridescent shining of metal work or 
jewels. Тһе colors are soft and fine in 
quality, as is also the material, showing a 
rare perfection of workmanship. Тһе Chi- 
nese rugs, both in design and treatment 
have a quality that writers have occasionally 
likened to poems. Although many of the 
old Chinese rugs are woven with coarse 
materials, the majority of them are fine in 
quality and imagination. 

Тһе Mohammedan rug is closely related 
to religious life, in fact, it is in a way a 
traveling mosque. Wherever a Moham- 
medan 15, when he spreads his rug, stands 
upon it and bows to the East, he is in his 
mosque—the ground whereon he stands is 
holy ground. His rug and his prayer are 
closely related. Religious texts are often 
woven in his rug and religious symbols form 
the basis of many of his designs. Such 
notable texts as the following show the fer- 
vor with which the Oriental religious and 
secular life is blended :—“With strands of 
vow and shreds of prayer," shows the spirit 
in which a Moslem rug is woven.— "1 һауе 
no refuge other than Thy threshold,” is the 
Persian avowal often found incorporated in 
the rug he carries with him on his travels. 

Chinese rugs do not have the close rela- 
tionship to religion that the Persian possess, 
for they have from. the beginning been 
chiefly utilized in the home rather than the 
temple. They have never been given the 
reverence due sacred things, though Chi- 
nese religion oftimes finds expression in 
their design. Philosophical and religious 
symbolical characters mean much to the 
Chinese and although we are not always 
able to understand these signs, they are so 
decorative that they charm us, although they 
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Walls finished with Cabot's қ Walter Boschen, Architect 

Old Virginia White St £ M š 
Roof finished with No. 346 d ac 
Dark Gray Creosote Stain 
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The Latest in Color-Schemes 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White for the walls 


A soft, brilliant white that is as cool and clean as new whitowash and as lasting as paint, but without the bard ‘‘painty’* look. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains for the roof 


Rich moss-greens, tile-reds or dark grays, that look like velvet, wear like the wood itself and thoroughly preserve the shingles. 
This combination is much cheaper than paint, in both material and labor, and it has so much 
more character and so much finer texture that the artistic effect is beyond comparison. 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send for samples on wood and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL САВОТ, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists, 12 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. І 
24 W. Kinzie St, Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 7 : : 
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It Is Your Duty 
to Protect the 
Song Birds. 


You can at least care 
for one pair by putting 
up a house for them. 
They will help us win 
the war by protecting 
our crops and gardens. 
Dodson bird houses 
get the birds. Built 
by a bird lover who 
has spent twenty-five 
Dodson Wren House. yenrs in loving study of 
Built of solid oak with their habits and how to 
а roof of cypress, with attract them around “Bird 
copper coping. Lodge," his beautiful home 

on the Kankakee River. 

Free Book, “Үочг Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them", also a Bird picture in colors worthy of framing. 
_ “Do Your Bit”, by providing a house and protection 
for at least one pair of song birds. They will repay 
you a thousand fold by protecting our crops and gar- 
dens, aside from their beauty and song. 

Dodson Sparrow Trap now catching sparrows in 
every State. А real trap, not a Joke. Price $6.00 
f. o. b. Kankakee, Ill Write to 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


President of American Audubon Association, 


778 S. Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Ill. 


А Request 
to Touchstone 
Subscribers 
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Мәсе неріні 


Because of the unusual freight traf- 
fic on the railroads there is a great deal 
of congestion and a resultant delay in 
many of the trains carrying magazines. 
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Will you please bear this in mind if 
your copy of The Touchstone should 
not reach you on the usual date? 


——— 


We are doing our part by taking the 
greatest possible care in addressing 
and mailing and we ask you to co- 
operate by being patient should there 
be a delay in transit. Much confusion 
will be avoided if you will be good 
enough to wait a few days before writ- 
ing us that your copy has been lost. 
Probably it will only have been held 
up en route. 
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Farr's Hardy 
Plant Specialties 


№ is a book of 112 pages, 30 of which are full page ul 
. illustrations (13 in natural color). It is really 
a treatise on the hardy garden, containing in- 
formation on upward of 500 varieties of Peonies 
ie most complete collection іп existence), 
emoine's new and rare Deutzias, Philadelphus 
and Lilacs, and the Irises (both Japanese and 
German) of which I have all the newer intro- 
ductions as well as the old-time favorites. 


Garden lovers who do not have the Sixth 
Edition may secure a complimentary copy if 
they send me their name and address. 


BERTRAND H. FARR Е Norse 


206 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 
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“PERGGLAS” 
TEA HOUSES 
SUMMER HOUSES 
GARDEN AGGESSORIES 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
MA КІСЕ AND FACTORY 


CHICAGO 
эһ 5 New York 
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When Writing enclose 10c stamps 
and ask for Catalogue “Т-29” 


Send for Burpee’s Annual, the Leading Ameri- 
can Seed Catalog. A book of 182 pages, fully 
illustrated. It is mailed free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE «с CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


Boddington’s 
SEEDS 


Reliable Always 
Our catalogue contains a complete list 
of seeds, bulbs, implements, insectt- 
cides, etc., of every kind. Send for 
free copy. 


Arthur T. Boddington Co., Dept. T, 128 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Townsend's Triplex 
The Greatest Grass Cutter on Earth 


Cuts a Swath 86 inches Wide 


Drawn by. one Horse and operated by one man, 
the TRIPLEX MOWER will mow more lawn in a 


day than the best motor mower ever made, cut it 
better and at a fraction of the cost. 

. Drawn by one horse and operated by one man, 
it will mow more lawn than any three ordinary 
horse-drawn mowers with three horses and three 
men, 


Send for catalogue illustrating 
all types of Townsend Mowers 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 
17 Central Ave., Orange, М. J. 


Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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THE CHINESE RUG AND THE AMERICAN 
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have conveyed no mystic meaning | 
whatsoever. 

Тһе peony or moutan, is beau- 
tiful to us through reason of its 
form and exquisite color merely. 
We look at it simply for itself, as 
a decorative object, and its spir- 
itual significance entirely escapes 
us. We see the familiar Chinese 
figure of the three diagonal lines 
drawn in one direction, crossed by 
three diagonal lines drawn in ап. 
opposite direction and all united 
in one line and think it a delight- 
fully decorative object. А Chin- 
ese looks at it and sees the three 
divine attributes—kindness, wis- 
dom and power, inextricably 
blended and united with the three 
human attributes of life, beauty 
and strength. 

A. certain flower often used by 
the Chinese is, to our minds, sim- 
ply a peculiar design, but to them 
it represents the hand of God, for : 
it has five petals; representing ` 
four fingers and a thumb. Often 
a little Mandarin duck is intro- № 
duced without ryhme or reason `. 
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according to the. mind of the Oc-~  PORCELAIN BLUE TONES: COURTESY JONES & BRINDISL 
cidental, but, to the Chinese, these PC k 
ducks stand for conjugal felicity. Тһе um- Chinese rug. Although utterly unable to 
brella is a sign of divine protection, the read or translate their symbols, neverthe- 
pine of long life and the wave motif: of less, their appréciation is great. Fortunately 
eternal progression. ог, those whose purses do not warrant the 
The eight signs of the wheel, доб" purchase of genuine Chinese antique rugs, 
canopy, umbrella, lotus, vase, conch-shéllza-few" American manufacturers have given 
and the twin fishes show. how~Buddhistte “us modérn reproductions that in color and 
doctrines influence both the decorative and lasting quality are fully equal to the major- 
industrial arts of the Chinese. ity of antique rugs.. Of course there are 
On many of their floorand seat coverings some of the old rugs that modern art can- 
and in the Manadrin robes we find the not possibly imitate, but the new rugs placed 
sacred moutan symbol, wands, scepters, оп the market, through опе or two sources, 
musical instruments, such as the lute, show a pile of depth and softness equal to 
leaves, lozenges, coins, books, games and anything made of Chinese initiative. e 
fans. All these have mystic meaning to the rugs are woven in China by the children an 
Chinese. When the Oriental looks upon grandchildren of those old masters who 


gardens, rugs, clothing, or ornaments of made rugs for temples and royal palaces. 


any kind, he sees not only the object before The price of these rugs is ridiculously 
him, but a whole line of thoughts suggested cheap and their mellow luster gives to ре 
by the object. “Thus his pleasure in its ordinary room a beauty usually obtained by 
beauty is increased. expensive antiques. In some cases the de- 

We are steadily coming to an apprecia- signs have been modified to suit American 
tion of the spirit as well as the letter of homes, in other instances the full intricate 
things. The Chinese rug has helped us to mysticism of the Oriental has been closely 
see a hidden meaning. Its color has given held to. The sizes have been made to sat- 
us a new standard. РЕ enough, peo- isfy our requirements. 


ple of even little culture take kindly to the The majority of American homes could 
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not well afford to use a Chinese rug, be- 
.cause its elaborateness is out of place. In 
China the furniture is simple and generally 
placed against the walls so that a rug richly 
patterned is perfectly suitable. If that 
same rug were placed in our drawing- 
rooms, with a table in the center of it and 
davenports at one end, it would be too con- 
spicuous. The modern rugs are made after 
the old Chinese patterns in color and senti- 
ment, but composed more simply and with 
flatter spaces, and these prove acceptable 
for our homes. 

These modern rugs showing the marvel- 
ous Chinese blues, coppers, peony reds and 
bamboo greens are worthy objects from 
which to key the whole room. Decorators 
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cannot err in harmonizing 


the room by choosing one of 
the colors from these inex- 
pensive, harmonious rugs. 


Women who have but a 
moderate income are truly 
indebted to the American 
men who have been pioneers 
in this matter of placing the 
atmosphere in color harmo- 
nies and historic quality of 
the priceless Oriental rugs 
within reach of everyone 
who may desire them. They 
lack little in richness of 
sheen and perhaps wear bet- 
ter than the originals. 


These modern rugs have 
been worked out in colors 
that are most desired by the 
present day home-makers. 
There are very few shades 
of blue, rose, copper or 
green that have not been re- 
produced so that it is pos- 
sible to find just the exact 
tone needed to complete the 
individual beautiful room. 

In selecting rugs, remem- 
ber that the floor-covering 
need not, and often should 
not, be identical with the 
room-colors. The floor, like 
the wall, is a background. 


THE PATRIOTIC 
. KITCHEN 
( Continued from. page 523) 


Business men have found out that it is 
economy to install perfect equipment. 
Women must know that the same rule holds 
good for the household. It is economy to 
put in labor-saving devices—to mix the 
bread and whip cream with electricity in- 
stead of her precious vitality. She in fact 
should be the lord of the kitchen and direct 
the work rather than strain her muscles. 
Electricity washes clothes, cleans the floors. 
Gas does away with the labor of filling 
stoves with coal and cleaning up the dirt 
that it makes. It is certainly unwise for 
her to spend her valuable energies in scrub- 
bing and lifting heavy hods of coal when the 
work could be done merely by pushing a 
button. 
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“THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC" 


THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC: 
BY CHARLES POORE 


A BOUT five years ago a small circle of 


music-lovers in New York City be- 

came interested in the activities and 
ideals of certain musical societies abroad 
known as the Friends of Music. It was 
Rinaldo Stroppoquaglia, a member of the 
Milan society, who first suggested to these 
musical enthusiasts and idealists the for- 
mation of a society here in New York, and 
with his co-operation an organization was 
started, a definite policy formulated, and, 
conforming to the custom of Friends of 
Music abroad, organized a series of sub- 
scription concerts. 

The credo of the Society of the Friends 
of Music is “to put within the reach of 
music-lovers music old and new; to revive 
works of interest; and to bring before the 
public American composers as well as the 
latest European compositions which deserve 
a hearing. It also aims to bring the com- 
poser, the artist, and the lover of music into 
closer relations.” 

These are the ideals that inspire all 
Friends of Music, wherever the Society is 
found—in Milan, in Paris, in Vienna. 

Among the first works produced by the 
New York Friends of Music was a pro- 
gramme of Florent Schmitt. And the 
importance of this music, combined with 
the fine manner of presenting it, at once en- 
deared the Society to all true music-lovers 
who were privileged to come within its 
sphere of influence. 

As it should be, each season the activi- 
ties of the Friends of Music have filled a 
more important place in our metropolitan 
musical life. The programs have covered 
a wide range of interest, from Bach to 
Scriabin, utilizing the orchestra, strings, 
Voice, piano. A recent concert was devoted 
to music for flute, violoncello, and harp, in- 
troducing works by the New York harpist, 
Carlos Salzedo, and by Leopold Stokowski, 
the conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

A crowning achievement of the New 
York Friends of Music is its bringing to 
performance and to public recognition the 
works of a composer of real genius—Ernest 
Bloch. Now that leading orchestras—the 
Boston Symphony, the Symphony Society 
of New York, and the New York Philhar- 
monic—are playing compositions by Mr. 
Bloch it is difficult to realize that two years 
ago this wonderful composer and profound 


scholar was living in our midst unknown, 
unrecognized. He had come from Switzer- 
land unheralded; he was “discovered” by 
the Friends of Music and brought forward 
by the Society as composer-conductor in a 
program of his own works at Carnegie Hall, 
last spring. Again this winter, under the 
auspices of the Friends of Music, he con- 
ducted two of his own works—"Hiver- 
Printemps," for orchestra, апа “Poemes 
d’Automne,” for orchestra and soprano 
solo; the latter being heard for the first time 
anywhere. To quote briefly from the re- 
views of the concert—these works have tre- 
mendous dramatic power, they are in the 
composer's characteristic style—modern, 
but not blatantly so—and full of genuine 
inspiration. 

Characteristic of the Friends of Music 
was the series of Beethoven sonatas for 
piano and violin, played by Harold Bauer 
and Jacques Thibaud, at the Punch and 
Judy Theatre, this fall. “This small theatre 
affords the intimacy that an adequate and 
effective presentation of these sonatas de- 
mands; and music-lovers in New York feel 
grateful to the Friends of Music for spon- 
soring these charming concerts. 

The Societyhas no permanent home as yet ; 
of course, the possession of such a music 
center is one of the ideals toward which its 
officers and members aspire. For the pres- 
ent the subscription concerts are held in the 
Ball-Room of the Ritz-Carlton, chosen be- 
cause it affords the needed intimacy, and 
also because it suggests not at all the con- 
cert hall and the commercial influences 
which often accompany the public concert. 

It has been said that the New York 
Friends of Music owes its existence to a 
member of the Milan Society of the same 
name; but in fact the Society here is most 
intimately associated with "Les Amis de 
Musique" (Paris), both because of the ex- 
isting cordial Anglo-French relations and 
also because two French artists, formerly 
identified with “Les Amis de Musique," аге 
now living and concertizing here—Jacques 
Thibaud, who with Harold Bauer played 
so recently the series of Beethoven sonatas 
at the Punch and Judy Theatre, and Mme. 
Gabrielle Gills, soprano, who is very favor- 
ably known from her two New York recit- 
als. Mme. Gills indeed, very shortly before 
her departure for America, sang in one of 
the concerts of Les Amis de Musique in 
Paris, given in the old concert hall of the 
Paris Conservatoire, opened specially for 
this concert. 
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"THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC" 


The President of Les Amis de Musique 
in Paris is M. Berly, a wealthy banker and 
dilettante; and he is in large measure re- 
sponsible for the success of the Society. He 
has supported it munificently and he has 
maintained the concerts on a very high 
plane of artistic excellence. 

One of the oldest societies of the Friends 
of Music is in Vienna; it was founded in 
eighteen hundred and thirteen. It has al- 
ways received the support of the best musi- 
cians of the city; and for many years elected 
its directors from its membership. More re- 
cently it has engaged professional directors, 
and among these have been Rubinstein, 
Brahms, and Gericke. Mr. Gericke is re- 
membered here as a former conductor of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. With the 
Vienna society are permanently associated 
the names of Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Brahms, works by all three composers hav- 
ing been produced by the Society. To the 
Vienna Friends of Music Brahms owed 
much of his success ; the propaganda on his 
behalf carried on by the Society proving tre- 
mendously influential in stimulating an in- 
terest in his works, and in gaining for them 
deserved public recognition. A memorial of 
the very cordial relations existing between 
him and the Society is found in the library 
of the Society where Brahms' collection 
of books stands complete. 

The entrance of America into the war 
has called forth a new spirit in the Friends 
of Music, as evidenced in the charity con- 
cert by Harold Bauer for "l'Aide Affectu- 
euse aux Musiciens, Similar charity con- 
certs had already been given in Paris by 
"Les Amis de Musique,". notably one for 
"Vetement au prisonier.” And thus an or- 
ganization founded primarily for the cause 
of good music—a highly subjective art— 
finds itself in this crisis working along very 
human and practical lines, for the allevia- 
tion of human suffering. 

For the best music the New York Friends 
of Music stand with all the other societies 
ofthat name. They are encouraged by what 
the Friends of Music are doing and have 
done in other communities; and emulating 
the good, they are not content to follow, 
but are ing out a truly constructive 
policy that is destined to prove of ines- 
Emable yalue in the development of ou 
national musical consciousness. i 

The concert which “The Friends of 
Music" presented January thirteenth was of 
unusual interest as it illustrated a definite 


phase of this society's aims—the per- 
formance of works specially suited to a 
small orchestra and an intimate setting. 
For this concert there was a small orchestra 
and a chorus from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Artur Bodanzky conducted. 
The programme consisted of Haendel's 
Concerto Grosso, іп Е; Haydn's Symphony 
in D major; Brahms’ Four Songs for Fe- 
male Voices, with two horns and harp, op. 
17; and Mozart's ballet “Les Petits Riens.” 
Mozart's ballet-music to Jean-Georges No- 
verre's Les Petits Riens was first performed 
at the Paris Opera in seventeen seventy- 
eight. It was composed the same year, 
while Mozart was in Paris and since the 
Parisians at the time were preoccupied with 
the Gluck Piccini disputes did not receive 
much attention. The original score included 
an overture and fourteen numbers and is 
music of Mozart's youth—light, graceful 
and having that quality of charm which 
marks even his less important works. 
ТЬе two other orchestral numbers were 
especially effective for small orchestra such 
as played them at this concert. The Brahms 
Songs contain wonderful romantic effects 
of instrumental coloring. | 

And on Saturday afternoon, January 26, 
at Aeolian Hall there will be a benefit con- 
cert by Harold Bauer in conjunction with 
The Society of the Friends of Music for 
the benefit of “L’Aide Affectueuse aux 
Musiciens" (Paris). Тһе object of 
“L Aide Affectueuse aux Musiciens" is to 
help the families of musicians whose 
means of livelihood have been completely 
cut off during the war. Aid is rendered 
in many different ways—by gifts of money 
and clothing; by furnishing free medical 
assistance; by sending children to vacation 
camps. Already nearly thirty thousand 
francs have been collected for the Society 
here in America and forwarded by Mr. 
Bauer (who is the official representative of 
“T Aide Affectueuse" in this country) ; and 
a supreme effort is to be made to help these 
unfortunate people through another winter 
—the fourth since the war began. The entire 
receipts of this concert will be given to the 
funds of “L’Aide Affectueuse", all ex- 
penses being paid through independent 
contributions. Program: 1. Schumann, 
Fantasia, op. 17; 2. Chopin, Sonata in B 
minor, op. 58; 3. Schumann, Scenes from 
Childhood; 4. Chopin, Nocturne in F 
sharp; Fantasie Impromptu Ballade in G 
minor. 
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THE NEW WALL PAPERS, 
THEIR COLOR COMBINA- 
TIONS AND INTERESTING 
DESIGNS 


* A RROWS show the way the wind 
blows.” Color shows the bent of 
man's mind. А history of man’s 
spiritual and mental progress might 

be written from a sample book of wall 

papers, were any one wise enough to 
translate these scrolls. The tendency has 
ever been towards refinement of tone and 
design. Occasionally some fad leads people 
into extravagant by-paths of weird greens, 
snappy black and whites, gloomy purples 
and eccentric contrasts, but these have al- 
ways proved unsatisfactory and the woman 
who is daring enough to go to such ex- 
tremes in the decoration of her house, gen- 
erally pulls it all down the following year. 

Freakishness is no longer to be confused 
with individuality. The majority of people 
find enough of excitement and restlessness 
in the streets to satisfy their unpoised minds 


‘and are coming to appreciate that the home 


is a haven of rest, a place where jarred 
nerves are soothed, and discords forgotten 
through contemplation of the surrounding 
harmonies, NE 

In correcting an inharmonious room the 
first work is generally with the wall cover- 
ings, for the walls more than any one part 
of the room, make or mar it. The whole 
leaning of modern decoration is toward 
walls of flat tints and pleasing textures. In 
glancing over the folios of the large wall- 
paper houses, we find page after page of 
exquisitely tinted papers in texture some- 
what resembling lines, denims and tapes- 


tries. Тһе idea is to give the room а sur- 


rounding of vibrant atmosphere in some 


> 


NEW WALL PAPER DESIGN FOR NURSERY. 


tone that pleases the individual owner. If 
design and color is wanted, it is generally 
to be found in frescoes of tapestry patterns. 

Hall-ways, living rooms, dining rooms are 
now papered in rich flat surfaces that give 
a more pleasing quality than can possibly 
be secured through paint or fresco. There 
are variations of light pastel or flower 
shades in plain tints or in fine patterns or 
stripes that hardly arrest the eye, yet, nev- 
ertheless give a pleasing quality. With the 


subdued papers come gay patterns of flow- ` 


ers or flower and bird borders, in narrow 
widths, that are cut out and used to divide 
the room into panels or to run around the 
windows and door-ways. The cut-out pat- 
terns are not new, but are more popular 
than ever. 

The choice of color and design is so in- 
finite and alluring that the modern woman 
cannot help but be satisfied with them. By 
skillful paneling of a room with these gay 
flowered borders its apparent size is in- 
creased or decreased as desired. If the 
paneling be tall and slender they make the 
room seem higher and if broad the room 
seems to take on added length. 

In the same class with bright refreshing 
papers for the bed room are nursery papers 
in charming folk lore designs, silhouettes of 
children gardening, bright colored stories 
of Red Ridinghood and the Three Bears, 
Ann Hathaway children demurely walking 
down garden paths and a thousand other 
such delightful bird and animal subjects, 
created for the delight of the modern child. 

For the boy's room patriotic combina- 
tions of red, white and blue in stripes or 
flower scrolls with fruit or flower baskets 
could be developed in the national colors. 
Although the flag cannot be used, the patri- 
otic colors are there in patterns much in 
vogue for boys' rooms. 
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THE NEW WALL PAPERS 


From Japan comes a grass cloth in an en- 
tirely new scale of shades. It would seem 
that all the color of a pearl shell, dusky or 
light shades, metals or Jewels had been bor- 
rowed for these rich and beautiful wall 
coverings. There is scarcely a tone of 
gradation of gray, pearl, smoke, blue, rose, 
or lavender that has not been reproduced 
in this material. It is by far the most pop- 
ular of all modern wall coverings, not even 
including actual brocades or cretonnes. A 
room can be made rich, somber, lusterless or 
scintillating with metal brilliance, according 
to the taste of the decorator. In fact it 
would be hard not to find among these 
grass cloths something to correspond to his 
heart's desire, something far better than 
anything he had hoped for, something that 
would stimulate him to his finest effort. 

For those who cannot afford these beau- 
tiful grass cloths, there are splendid imita- 
tions of them at cheap prices. Of course, 
these imitations are not equal to the genuine 
grass cloths for richness, yet they are good. 
They are remarkably close in color. Thus, 
through the vigilance of paper merchants, 
people with moderate means can have 
charming rooms. 

Through the interest and progressive 
methods of the paper manufacturers, the 
faithfulness with which they reproduce the 
mellow tapestry and the brilliant effects in 
cretonnes, modern wall papers in color and 


‘quality parallel the textiles in truly a faith- 


ful degree. 


DECORATIVE AND SCIENTI- 
FIC HOUSE LIGHTING 


"Те: lighting of а house has come to 


be something more than an aesthetic 
problem. It has been found by phy- 
sicians that health is directly affected 
by a poorly lighted room. И has been dis- 
covered that a glaring light creates nervous 
fatigue and physicians are therefore uniting 
with the decorators in advocating scientifi- 
cally as well as beautifully lighted homes. 
The indirect system of lighting has done a 
great deal to eliminate the centered glare 
that injures the eyes and makes a person 
instinctively turn his back upon it. 
Inverted bowls that send the light strong- 
ly up to the ceiling from which it is diffused 
down somewhat like the effect of an invisi- 
ble sun have practically revolutionized house 
ighting. When this system was first dis- 
covered the bowls were hideously ugly and 
resembled nothing in the world more than 
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porcelain washbowls. Now, however, deco- 
rators have insisted that these in themselves 
should be beautiful. Clever manufacturers 
have hit upon a number of charming de- 
vices of modifying the shape and effect, 
One of the most practical is that of making 
an outer and inner bowl of frosted glass 
with a space in between, where patterned 
silk or cretonne can be slipped. "These cre- 
tonnes do not show when the light is out, 
only the mellow opal tones of the outer 
bowl showing, but when the light is turned 
on, then the colors of the material are 
revealed. 


Thus the color harmony of a room can 
quickly and cheaply be changed every spring 
and fall if need be. The flowery patterns 
that appear or disappear in the coming and 
going of the light may be easily changed. 
The material used in the light is nearly 
always the same as that used in the cur- 
tains, hangings, pillows, and so forth— 
thus the light 1s directly related to the color 
and design of the room. 

The .mystic or shadowy repetition of the 
same pattern distinctly seen in the hangings 
adds a poetical and fanciful quality to the 
room that is extremely attractive. This 
simple scheme also provides one kind of 
beauty for the day and another kind for 
the night. These bowls are suspended 
from the ceiling in many decorative 
ways. The first examples given us were 
heavy chains or rods of metal, cables strong 
enough to hold a ship at anchor if need be. 
Now, however, the hangings are of cord 
or wire covered with ribbon or insertions 
cut from materials used in the curtains. 
Delicacy and daintiness have thus been in- 
troduced much more appropriate in houses 
than the heavy showy chains that go well 
enough with large business houses or audi- 
ence halls. 

Bracket lighting is still used for decora- 
tive effects and to center light for such 
purposes as reading and sewing. Bracket 
lights also are still placed on both sides 
of the dressing-table. These side lights are 
generally shaded with the same material as 
the hangings of the room or else in a plain 
silk that harmonizes with the most pro- 
nounced color in the hangings. Thus, the 
light from the central fixture and the soft 
glow from the side brackets cause a room 
to be thoroughly and artistically lighted. 
Eyes are relieved of any strain brought 
about by insufficient light and are satisfied 
with the sense of beauty created. 


CANNING IS FOOD THRIFT 


CANNING IS FOOD THRIFT 


teria, spores and other forms of micro- 
organisms or germ-life. The presence of 
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den Commission's campaign for 

stimulating the planting of a million 
or more food gardens has brought about 
the creation of a vast new source of food 
supply hitherto neglected. To utilize this 
to the best advantage calls for canning oper- 
ations in every household throughout the 
nation. 

„Тһе preservation of foodstuffs by can- 
ning is always effective food thrift. It 
enables the individual household to take 
advantage of the summer's low prices for 
vegetables and fruits. It effects the saving 
of a surplus of foodstuffs that would other- 
wise be wasted through excess of supply 
over immediate consumption. It eliminates 
the cold-storage cost that must be added 
to the prices of commodities bought during 
the winter. Of vital importance, also, is 
that it relieves the strain on the transporta- 
tion facilities of the country. This phase 
is especially emphasized this year by the 
existing traffic situation. Тһе railroads are 
already overcrowded with freights. With 
the advent of winter there will doubtless 
be congestion more serious even than that 
of last year. АП this increases the need 
for home canning and proves that this is 
a national obligation. 


Те National Emergency Food Gar- 


CANNING MaDe Easy By MODERN 
METHODS 


By the cold-pack method it is as easy to 
can vegetables as to can fruits. Some 
authorities say it is easier. This year, at 
any rate, it is more useful. 

Canning may be done in the kitchen or 
outdoors. It may be done in the individual 
household or by groups of families. Com- 
munity canning is important in that it makes 
possible the use of the best equipment at 
small individual outlay and induces food 
conservation on a large scale. Community 
canning by school children, under the direc- 
tion of competent teachers, is especially 
valuable. 

This manual presents all necessary in- 
struction for canning vegetables and fruits, 
in a manner which may be so readily under- 
stood that the work is no longer a prob- 
lem, but it so simple that any adult or child 
may do it. 


THE STERILIZATION OF Еоор 


The scientist in his laboratory has dis- 
covered that food decay is caused by bac- 


these organisms in jars or cans, or their 
contents causes fermentation. Their elimi- 
nation is essential to success in canning. 
The process by which this is achieved is 
known as sterilization. 

In the cold-pack method of canning, 
sterilization does away with the danger of 
spoilage caused by fermentation or "work- 
ing." Sterilization consists of raising the 
temperature of the filled jars or can to a 
germ-killing point and holding it there un- 
til bacterial life is destroyed. 


ADVANTAGES OF Corp-PAck METHOD 


IN THIS MANUAL THE WORD CON- 
TAINER IS USED TO DESIGNATE BOTH 
THE TIN CAN AND THE GLASS JAR 

Single period cold-pack canning, as dis- 
tinguished from old-fashioned preserving, 
offers a saving in time, labor and expense 
and insures satisfactory results. Аз the 
foodstuffs are placed in the containers 
before sterilization they are cold and may 
be handled quickly and easily. Then the 
sterilization period is frequently short. 
This is the time-saving element. Finally, 
no rich preservatives, such as thick syrups 
or heavily spiced solutions, are required. 
Fruits may be put up in thin syrups. Vege- 
tables require only salt for flavoring and 
water to fill the container. 

Another advantage of this method is that 
it is practicable to put up food in small 
quantities. The housewife who under- 
stands the process will find that it pays to 
put up even a single container. Thus, 
when she has a small surplus of some gar- 
den crop, or something left over from her 
order from the grocer’s, she can take the 
short time necessary to place this food in 
a container and store it for future use. 
This is true household efficiency—the kind 
which, if practiced on a national scale, will 
conserve our war food supply and will, 
after the war, cut heavily into the high 


cost of living. 


DIRECTIONS For Corp-PaAck METHOD 


The cold-pack method of canning is so 
simple and the directions so easily followed 
that the average 12-year-old girl may suc- 
cessfully can vegetables or fruits. with it. 
The steps to be taken and the precautions 
to be observed are as follows: 

1. Select sound vegetables and fruits. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


(If possible can them the same day they 
are picked.) Wash, clean and prepare 
them. 

2. Have ready, on the stove, a can or 
pail of boiling water. 

3. Place the vegetables or fruits in 
cheese-cloth, or in some other porous 
receptacle—a wire basket is excellent—for 
dipping and blanching them in the boiling 
water. 

4. Put them whole into the boiling water. 
After the water begins to boil begin to 
count the blanching time. 

5. The blanching time varies from one to 
twenty minutes, according to the vegetable 
or fruit. When the blanching is complete 
remove the vegetables or fruits from the 
boiling water and plunge them a number of 
times into cold water, to harden the pulp 
and check the flow of coloring matter. Do 
not allow to stand in cold water. 

6. The containers should be thoroughly 
clean. It is not necessary to sterilize them 
in steam or boiling water before filling them, 
for the reason that in the cold-pack process 
both the insides of containers and the con- 
tents аге sterilized. Тһе jars should be 
heated before the cold product is put in 
them. 

7. Pack the product into the containers, 
leaving about a quarter of an inch of space 
at the top. 

8. With vegetables add one level tea- 
spoonful of salt to each quart container and 
fill with boiling water. 

9. With glass jars always use a new rub- 
ber. Test the rubber by stretching or turn- 
ing inside out. Fit on the rubber and put 
thelidin place. If the container has a screw 
top do not screw up as hard as possible, 
but use only the thumb and little finger in 
tightening it. “his makes it possible for 
steam generated within to escape and pre- 
vents breakage. If a glass top jar is used, 
snap the top bail only, leaving the lower 
bail loose during sterilization. Tin cans 
should be completely sealed. 

10. Place the filled and capped containers 
on the rack in the sterilizer. If the home- 
made or commercial hot water bath outfit 
is used, enough water should be in the boiler 
to come at least one inch above the tops of 
the containers, and the water, in boiling out, 
should never be allowed to drop to the level 
of these tops. Begin to count шешеге 
time when the water begins to bo: 

11. Fasten covers on tightly at once, 
turn containers upside down to test for 
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leakage, leave in this position until cold, 
and then store in cool, dry place. Be sure 
that no draft is allowed to blow on glass 
jars as it may cause breakage. 

2. If jars are to be stored where there 
is strong light wrap them in paper, pre- 
ferably brown, as light will fade the color 
of products canned in glass jars, and some- 
times deteriorate the food value. 


IMPORTANCE OF BLANCHING 


The blanching of vegetables removes 
excess acids, improving the flavor. It also 
causes some shrinkage, so that a larger 
quantity may be packed in a container. The 
blanching and cold dip cause vegetables to | 
retain their original coloring, which en- 
hances their appearance. 


BOOK BEVIEWS 


THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING; EFFI- 
CIENCY STUDIES IN HOME 
MANAGEMENT: BY CHRISTINE 
FREDERICK 


|| T occurred, one day, to the author of this 
volume that the same methods of indus- 
trial efficiency which were practised, on all 
sides, in the office and the factory were 
equally as applicable in that other impor- 
tant, but unorganized, industry—the home. 
The time and energy that can be saved in 
the household tasks by the exercise of 
“Standard Practise" and “Motion Study" 
is a revelation. Тһе mere dimensions of a 
pantry, and the situation of a kitchen stove, 
influence mightily the toll of unnecessary 
steps and aching backs. There is given here 
extensive enumeration and description of 
effective labor-savers which have complete- 
ly revolutionized the preparation of foods, 
and sounded a new note of law and order 
in the kitchen establishment. Modern 
housekeeping, as Mrs. Frederick sees it, 15 
purely a business affair and should be placed 
on a strickly scientific basis, if there is to 
be any time free for children-keeping and 
home-keeping as well. After all, this book, 
in its final analysis, is actually a solving of 
the servant problem. When we learn that 
less than eight per cent. of the families in the 
United States employ servants, and that 
fewer people are going into service each 
year, any word that can be uttered for effi- 
ciency in housekeeping is more than wel- 
come,—and timely. epa Double- 
day, Page and Company, New York. 266 
pages. Price $1.25.) 
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THE GARDEN AND THE GOVERNMENT: BY 


P. S. RIDSDALE, SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL WAR GARDEN COMMISSION 


32а sÍN] have no fear that the man who has gone to the 
ӘЙЕЛІ) front for us will not give a good account of himself. 

; 'The big thing in this war is not to let him fear that 
we are not back of him in the supreme sacrifice he 
is making. That is the best reason for war gardens 
that can be told in а paragraph. 1 was told to me 
by Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the War 
Food Garden Commission, which is campaigning for the cultivation 
of backyard and vacant-lot gardens. There are other reasons which 
can be told in figures so staggering -that they are almost beyond 
comprehension, but this “morale of thé “army” -ov&r&hadows all of 
them. The man at the front must aljvays know that those of us at 
home are right at his back with every dollar, every cunce Sf food he 
may need. He must not even have to wonder; he must not be allowed 
to think for a moment that there is any question of our patriotism, 
for he must give his mind to other things that his eye may be clear 
and his mind clear for the work in hand—the destruction of govern- 
ment by autocracy. 

The world looks to the United States for food. Just the other 
day an announcement was made that there are thirty-eight million 
men under arms in the armies of the countries engaged in this world 
war. It is estimated that it costs forty cents а day to feed a soldier. 
That means the armies of the world are eating food at the rate of 
fifteen million two hundred thousand dollars a day, and that food 
must come from somewhere. We now hear that the United States 
is to have three million men under arms. If this is so, the daily board 
bill to Uncle Sam for soldiers alone will be one million two hundred 
thousand dollars, а sum almost beyond understanding. 

Bear in mind that this does not include the thousands that have 
suddenly become war workers of one kind or another. "There are 
forty thousand of these strangers in Washington alone. The rush to 
the centers of consumption from the centers of production is one of 
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the biggest problems that confronts the Government today. These 
war workers, mad in the rush for war-time wages, like the soldiers, 
have suddenly become nonproducers and they, too, must be fed. 
Breaking under the strain of war-time transportation the railroads 
have been taken over by the Government, and here the war garden 
plays a big part, for every ounce of food that can be raised close to 
the kitchen door with only one handling helps the railroads, now 
your railroads, just that much. 


HE scope of women’s work in this world war goes beyond the 
| imagination, for іп fact they will win this war both in their 
work at home and their heroic service at the front. Mrs. John 
Dickinson Sherman, chairman of the conservation department of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, in her eall to the women of 
that organization for war-work, states the case better than I have 
seen it stated anywhere, when she said: “There never was before a 
war in which the women had a recognized place outside of hospitals, 
but today they have a place so important and responsible that this 
war eannot be won without their help." "Therefore it is right in the 
kitehen and the war garden that the women of this country will help 
to keep that morale of the army we read so much about stiffened 
and right. up.te the top notch. | 
If any woman is of the opinion that what little she might do 
does not help-inzthi3 world crisis, I call her attention to the introduc- 
tion to the report just issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which says: 


"In the year from November 15, 1916, to November 15, 1917, prices of food as a whole 
advanced 28 per cent. Potatoes is the only article that shows a decline in price. Cornmeal 
advanced 87 per cent; bacon, 62 per cent; pork chops, 48 per cent; beans, 89 per cent; salmon, 
88 per cent; milk, 88 per cent; and lard, 27 per cent. š 

“Food as a whole was 48 per cent higher on November 15, 1917, than on November 15, 
1918, and 46 рег cent higher than оп November 15, 1914. During this four-year period corn- 
meal advanced 127 per cent; flour, 109 per cent; lard, 104 per cent; bacon, 77 per cent; sugar, 
75 per cent, and potatoes, 72 per cent. NO ARTICLE DECLINED IN PRICE." 


These figures show us the importance of each one helping to 
feed himself. These figures show the importance of preventing any 
pinch not only to the man in the trench who is giving all but any 
pinch to those of us at home. ‘The nation must be fed, too. Every 
State should feed itself. Every State should get the West Virginia 
idea and organize a Patriotic Garden League as has just been done 
by the commissioner of agriculture, J. H. Stewart. It is estimated 
that West Virginia sent seven million dollars out of the State last 
year for food. West Virginia is organizing to have an active garden 
association in every township, in an endeavor to keep that money at 
home; to feed herself and to relieve the railroads of just that much 
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of the transportation burden. Illinois has a plan along the same 
line. There, Mrs. E. L. Arnold, State conservation chairman of the 
Federation of Women's Clubs, has worked out a plan whereby, in 
coóperation with county agents of the Department of Agriculture, 
there will be à working organization in every township. 

Organize now! The War Food Garden Commission will send 
its garden primers and organization data to any one in the United 
States who will send a two-cent stamp to pay the postage. "This is a 
tremendous task but the members of this commission have been doing 
big tasks all their lives. Тһе members are: Luther Burbank, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, Professor Irving Fisher, Dr. John Grier Hibben, 
Fred H. Goff, Myron T. Herrick, John Hays Hammond, Fairfax 
Harrison, Emerson MeMillin, A. W. Shaw, Mrs. John Dickinson 
Sherman, Captain J. B. White, James Wilson, former Secretary of 
Agriculture, with P. S. Ridsdale, editor of the Forestry Magazine, 
as secretary. There has developed from the nation-wide campaign 
conducted last year one of the most remarkable demonstrations of 
why war gardens are worth while. There has developed as a result 
of the war-garden work a spirit of brotherhood and unity of purpose 
that could never have been brought out any other way. 


НЕ war garden knows no creed or nationality. It is the mother 

of common purpose and a community get-together spirit that 

has manifested itself perhaps best in the work as it has been 
and will be again conducted in nineteen hundred and eighteen in 
schools, big business concerns and community effort throughout the 
land. For instance, the American Rolling Mill Company at Middle- 
town, Ohio, planted war gardens. The thousands of employees tilled 
ground at the direction of C. H. Cowgill of the "Mutual Interest" 
Department. They were brought together in the company's gardens 
with but one purpose in view—that of raising food. That food was 
being raised for but one purpose. Consequently the entire train of 
thought of the employees was directed for an hour or two a day 
toward winning the war. : 

At Inspiration, Arizona, the Inspiration Consolidated Copper 
Company planted gardens covering two hundred and seventeen acres 
three thousand feet above the sea. The instructions had to be posted 
over this tract in five different languages, and there, side by side, the 
various nationalities are working with but one aim in view—winning 
the war. 'The Yard and Vacant Lot Association at Newark, New 
Jersey, in its annual report shows that garden produce valued at one 
hündred and fourteen thousand dollars was raised last year. Тһе 
men and women, the school children, worked side by side to accom- 
plish this with one idea in mind—winning the war. Е. E. Wolfe, 
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municipal recreation director of South Bend, Indiana, reports that 
sixty thousand dollars’ worth of produce was raised within the city 
limits by four hundred and ninety-seven vacant-lot gardeners and 
five thousand home gardeners. They worked with one idea m mind— 
winning the war. President М. U. Ringo of the Muncie Garden 
Association in his annual report says that four hundred and fifty food 
gardens were conducted under the direct supervision of that organ- 
ization. In Cincinnati, Mrs. L. D. Drewery, chairman of the war- 
garden committee, is apportioning land to gardeners. Last year two 
hundred and twenty-eight acres of vacant lots were cultivated and 
the yield was sixty thousand dollars. In the Delaware County Chil- 
dren's Home in Indiana, the wards of the State, at the direction of 
Mrs. Nellie Gleason, raised among other things eighty bushels of 
onions, twenty-five bushels of beans, supplied all the potatoes for the 
home and put four thousand quarts of canned stuff on the pantry 
shelves. This by wards of a State, mind you. They all had one idea 
in mind—to win this war. 'The war garden is as mighty a power for 
promoting the brotherhood-of-man spirit as this country has ever seen 
and for that alone it is worth all the cost. | 


N thousands of cases the vaeant lots of the cities have been re- 
I generated from ash and dump heaps into food producers. "Тһе 

City Beautiful idea has spread by leaps and bounds. "Take the 
report of the Commission on Beautifying the City of Norfolk just 
made to the National Emergency Food Garden Commission by the 
secretary, H. N. Castle. Не writes that fifteen hundred vacant lots 
were placed under cultivation and that food valued at seventy-five 
thousand dollars was raised. It is fair to predict that the cities and 
towns that have once taken up this work will not only continue it 
in the future, but the city plan commissions and the City Beautiful 
workers will find more willing ears and more open minds than they 
ever found before. That this is true is shown in the Norfolk report 
which says plans are under way to multiply the cultivated area by 
four in nineteen hundred and eighteen. 

Some war experts are putting forth the assertion that the United 
States will have to feed the Allies after March. This makes the war- 
garden work the greatest task before the American people today. 
The importance of this work cannot be underestimated. In review- 
ing past work and looking ahead to the work to be done Mr. Pack, 
the president of the War Food Garden Commission said: 

“The work of gardening, of canning and of drying vegetables 
and fruits has been under way from Maine to California, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, and has gone beyond all belief of success. It is 
important to consider what this means. It means one million one 
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hundred and fifty thousand acres of city and town land under culti- 
vation the past season for the first time. Urban and suburban Amer- 
1са became a vast garden as the result of the impulse given to the 
nation by the War Food Garden Commission. This area of produc- 
tiveness embraced backyards, vacant lots and hitherto untilled tracts 
of land in and around nearly every city, town and village. Our 
nation-wide survey located nearly three million such gardens. This 
is only a beginning. What shall the harvest be next year? What 
have we learned this year? 

"Germany reports that its town war gardens produced more in 
nineteen hundred and seventeen than any year since the war started. 
This shows the value of experience. In our one year of experience, it 
13 conservative to state, that by the planting of gardens the nation's 
food supply has been increased to the extent of more than three hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. In nineteen hundred and eighteen 
we will do even better. We will then have more war gardens and the 
average production will be larger. "With a better knowledge there 
will be fewer failures. 

. “Any inventory of the food situation must reckon this great 
garden fruitfulness as a vital factor. Ав its first duty, already ас- 
complished, it has been of great value in keeping down the cost of 
living for the people of America. Household expenses have been 
bad enough as it is. That they would have been far worse without 
this garden crop is obvious. 

*War gardens of America have been extensively referred to as 
a valuable economie agency by the newspapers of England, France, 
Italy and South America. The significance of this planting does 
not end with the summer season. Тһе war gardens will exert their 
influence on the cost of living during the winter months. Their value 
is а thing of the future as well as the past. Conservation has beeh 
practiced on а national seale. Та the homes of America there has 
been earnest recognition of the importance of looking ahead. Тһе 
individual citizen has realized that the over-supply of the growing 
season must be translated into terms of abundance for the winter. 
This realization has brought about such activity in household con- 
servation as America has never before known. Коой saving and food 
conserving are becoming national characteristics. From a wasteful 
nation America is being transformed into a nation alert to the needs 
of the future. The keynote of this new national spirit has been that 
nothing should be allowed to go to waste—that nothing useful should 
be thrown away. 

“The result will mean much for food f. o. b. the pantry shelves 

(Continued on page 629) 
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MAGNOLIA; THE QUEEN OF 
SOUTHERN GARDENS: BY 
RUTH BATCHELDER 


N old legend tells of а marvellous bird 
so holy that it never alights upon the 
earth, but hovers over it on strong 

wings, singing with note so sweet that men 
troubled with earthly affairs look up and are 
blessed by the sight of the heavenly mes- 
senger. One might be justified in applying 
this tale to that marvelous great white 
| E AL O flower, the magnolia, that never touches 
: earth but rests like a celestial bird with 
I wings outspread, hovering above tree branches that are decked with 
P glistening evergreen leaves. This glorious white flower creation that 
lives its life far above the earth does not sing as does the celestial 
bird, but breathes forth a perfume so sweet that men, anxious and 
weary, look up and are blessed with the sense of rare pleasure. 

There certainly seems to be an element of unearthliness about 
this fair flower that holds up its cup of pure white petals far into 
the sky, eager to be filled with the heavenly nectar poured out by 
the sun. Some varieties of this, the queen of Southern gardens, 
glisten like an alabaster vase when the sun touches it at midday, 
some seem to have caught the rosy amethyst flush of early morn, 
while others are tinted with the gorgeous flame of the evening’s 
afterglow. 

Magnolias are the great glory of Southern gardens. One spe- 
cies the M. grandiflora, is native of the South and often attains a 
height of one hundred feet or more. When flowers which frequently 
measure twelve inches across in full bloom are tipping each branch, 
crowding thickly among the polished green leaves as though a flock 
of carrier pigeons had alighted, and filling the air with incense every 
time the wind swings their censers, its beauty is so supreme that the 
attention of even the most self-absorbed, unresponsive passerby is 
arrested. In September, when the bright coral red berries slip from 
the ripened cone and sway freely on long filament, again its beauty 
is conspicuous. 

M. Glauca that is desiduous in the North is evergreen in the 
South. Its value in ornamental planting is great, for its shining 
oval leaves (glaucous underneath), large fragrant white flowers and 
graceful form, make pictures wherever it is placed. ‘These two 
are universal favorites of the South, for they are hardy and their 
different heights make them acceptable for almost every form of 
landscape gardening. | 
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MERICA has the lovely honor of sheltering in her great span 
many distinctive types of gardens, each one developing some 
charming characteristic in а way that makes for a unique and 

superb variety. "The mild Pacifie, wintry Atlantic and semi-tropie 
Gulf coast foster widely different plants, shrubs, and trees, each 
region bringing to perfection some particular flower. In the South 
the magnolia finds the ideal temperature, soil, and general conditions 
that it demands for its highest development. Тһе spreading M. 
acriminata or cucumber tree, with its greenish yellow tulip-like blos- 
soms; M. F'raseri, loved for its hardy nature and large white flowers; 
the M. Tripetala or useful umbrella tree; M. Macrophylla or great- 
leaved; the dwarf Stellata or starry magnolia, are all popular, satis- 
factory and lovely to behold. "Тһеве аге but а few of the varieties 
that flourish in our Southern gardens. Catalpas, Camellias, tulip 
trees, the fragrant Pride of India (or Chinaberry tree) mulberry, 
Ginkgo, сгаре myrtle, liquidambar and the lovely live and water 
oaks are generally associated in gardens of any size with the mag- 
nolias, making vistas and groups peculiarly Southern. > 

There is a beautiful garden in the South about twelve miles up 

the river from Charleston, South Carolina, that is typical of all that 
is peculiarly Southern. A description of this garden includes а 
majority of all the flowers commonly found in Southern gardens. 

Тһе ideal way to approach “Magnolia Gardens," as this estate 

is called, is to board a little excursion steamer which swings out from 
the dark, old wharves of Charleston harbor, past the Battery prom- 
enade and Fort Sumter with its silent, sheathed guns, until at last 
the boat makes a turn and winds its way down the silver ribbon of 
the Ashley river. The Ashley river leads through a maze of Sea 
Islands whose shores bloom with the richest and most beautiful of 
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tropical vegetation. Outlined against the sky are graceful palmetto 
trees, emblems of the State, and sweet odors from the Jasmine апа 
the. Cherokee rose are wafted out to the traveler. Тһе mocking- 
bird's glory of song is occasionally heard, and if one is very lucky 
a deer or fawn may be seen down by the river's brink. 


N "Magnolia Gardens" are solid masses of azaleas of every con- 
I ceivable tint, shading from the palest pink to the deepest rose 
and richest crimson and from lightest lavender to deepest purple, 
with now and then а pure white bush like a bride in snowy lace. 
Some of these shrubs are seventeen and eighteen feet wide and over 
twenty feet high. There are long walks with moss-draped live oaks 
above, a fairy lake and bridge in the distance, and on each side great 
fluffy masses of rose and pink and crimson reaching far above your 
head, thousands upon thousands of blossoms packed so close together 
that no green is showing, rounding out in swelling curves of bloom 
down to the turf below, spreading over the velvet grass, trailing out 
like the rich robes of an empress. А glance over the lawn is ап 
artist's dream; yet with all this sumptuousness of color the hues are 
delieately mingled, for the magic effect is produced by blended shades, 
like the rich patterns of India shawls. 
` Drayton Hall in “Magnolia Gardens" was built in seventeen 
forty by Thomas Drayton, Esq., and is made of brick, each brick 
having been brought from England carefully wrapped in a piece 


- of paper. Within, the mantels, the stairway, and the wainscoting are 


of mahogany, paneled and exquisitely carved in the old English 
fashion. In the wainscoting over the mantel frames are pictures and 
coats of arms, and the fireplaces are adorned with antique colored 
tiles. It is indeed a house of memories as it stands in stately gran- 
deur on the banks of the river Ashley, making one think of the old 
Baronial days, of four-wheeled coaches, and beautiful ladies leisurely 
descending the broad flights of steps to rest awhile in the gardens. 
Тһе house is the center of a great semi-circle which forms the 
definitive lines of the garden, and from it there radiate several walks 
which earry around the gardens and from north to south and east 
to west. As far аз the eye can reach there are white and pink mag- 
nolias and azaleas in exquisite beauty. Тһе garden is arranged so 
cleverly that from every angle one obtains new combinations of color 
and new groupings of plants. The whole garden was planned for 
vistas, to give the impression of unlimited masses of bloom beyond. 
One path leads to а beautiful lake along whose shores tall 
cypress trees and giant water oaks, probably centuries old, stand 
guard, drooping their heads wraith-like over the water. The waters 
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MAGNOLIA 
TRIPETALA 
OR UMBRELLA 
TREE IS DIS- 
TINGUISHED 
FOR THE 
BEAUTY OF 
ITS RICH 
DARK GREEN 
LEAVES THAT 
SHOW A 
LIGHTER TONE 
ON THE UN- 
DERSIDE. 
BLOSSOMS 
ARE WHITE 
AND ABOUT 
TEN INCHES IN 
DIAMETER 
WHILE THE 
LEAVES 
OFTEN REACH 
A LENGTH OF 
TWENTY-ONE 
INCHES. 


MAGNOLIA 
FRASERIS, 
WHITE BLOS- 
SOMS REST 
AMONG 
GLOSSY 
LEAVES FULLY 
TWELVE 
INCHES LONG 
THIS IS A 
HARDY VARI- 
ЕТУ FRE 
QUENTLY 
GROWN IN THE 
NORTH 
THOUGH 
NATIVE TO 
THE SOUTH. 
IT REACHES 

A HEIGHT OF 
FROM TWENTY 
FIVE TO FIFTY 
FEET. 
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MAGNOLIA GLAUCA, SWEET 
SCENTED AND CREAMY WHITE. 


MAGNOLIAS OF ALMOST EVERY VARIETY 
KNOWN TO BOTANISTS FLOURISH IN THESE 
GARDENS OWNED BY MR. AND MRS. WIL- 
LIAM HASTIE, BORDER THE WALKS AND 
CREATE VISTAS OF FLOWER BEAUTY POS- 
SIBLE ONLY IN GARDENS OF THE SOUTH. 
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ENTRANCE TO MAGNOLIA GARDENS ON THE 
ASHLEY RIVER NEAR CHARLESTOWN, SOUTH 
CAROLINA IS PAST GREAT BANKS OF AZALEAS 
OF MANY HUES AND VARIETIES BENEATH 
SWAYING CURTAINS OF GREY GREEN SOUTH- 
ERN MOSS AND BY WAY OF A GRACEFUL 
BRIDGE ARCHING OVER COLORED WATERS. 


MAGNOLIA  BROZZONNII IS 
WHITE SHADED WITH PURPLE. 
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MAGNOLIA REFLORESCENS, 
SHOWN AT THE RIGHT, HOLDS A 
GREAT CUP OF FAINTLY TINTED 
PETALS UP TO THE SKY: ITS POL- 
ISHED LEAVES UNFOLDING FROM 
LONG ELLIPTICAL SHEATHS ARE 
ONE OF ITS DISTINGUISHING BEAU- 
TIES: SOUTHERN GARDENS ARE FA- 
MOUS FOR THE VARIETY AND PER- 
FECTION OF THE MAGNOLIAS AND 
THEIR RELATIVES THE CAMELLIAS. 


MAGNOLIA CORDATA, SHOWN AT 
THE LEFT, IS A RARE VARIETY 
GROWN ONLY NEAR AUGUSTA, 
GEORGIA AND IN THE WESTERN 
PART OF SOUTH CAROLINA: THE 
FLOWERS ARE ABOUT THREE 
INCHES LONG AND OF A CLEAN 
LEMON TINT AND THE LEAVES 
OVAL: IT NEVER GROWS TALL AND 
FLOURISHES BEST IN SANDY SOIL. 
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of the lake itself are as amber, colored from the cypress leaves which 
have fallen, and on one edge the azaleas, blooming to the margin, 
are mirrored. On another bank of the lake the Cherokee rose blooms 
in abundance. Midway, a rustic bridge spans the shores of the lake 
so that one may cross to the other side. 

Though the arrangement of the garden may seem of nature's 
planning, it is in reality the work of a great landscape gardener. 
About sixty years ago the Reverend J. G. Drayton started the gar- 
dens which are now а, memorial to his name. Не experimented with 
camellias, magnolias and azaleas, and finding the latter peculiarly 
adapted to the soil he specialized on them and made them the chief 
feature of his garden. So cleverly was it planted that it grew with 
years, the thousands of shrubs, azaleas, camellias and roses, planted 
where they would be most effective, spreading undisturbed according 
to their own nature. 

The almost tropical climate of the gardens makes it possible to 
grow all varieties of the Azalea Indica, that delicate East Indian 
evergreen, which in a northern climate can only be successfully grown 
under glass, the Azalea mollis and the Gheet Azalea. These three 
comprise the principal varieties. New azalea bushes are produced 


by “layering” a branch, that is bending a branch down and covering 


a portion of it with earth. This “layering” should be done after 
the blooming period, about the middle of May. The live oaks with 
their delicately floating curtains of Spanish moss, the amber waters 
of the lake, the Cedrus Deodora, the Pyrus Japonica and arbor- 
vitæ make an effective background for the blooming azaleas. Their 
chief glory of bloom is during the last two weeks in March and the 
first two weeks in April. 

While Magnolia-on-the-Ashley is famous on account of its. 
azaleas, it has a collection of trees and shrubs which makes it well 
worth the attention of anyone interested in gardens. Тһе Magnolia 
grandiflora, for which the plantation is named, abounds, one speci- 
men at the gardens being sixty feet tall Other specimens of the 
magnolia are the M. obovata and the M. Glauca, or sweet bay. 

The camellias with their beautiful, white, waxlike blossoms аге 
natives of this garden. Mr. Drayton had a collection of over three 
hundred species of camellias, most of which he propagated in his own 
garden. They bloom from December to March, and almost outdo 
the azaleas in their gorgeous array of colors. "Гһе camellias are of 
single, double and semi-double varieties. "The Camelia Japonica is 
perhaps the most popular and is almost the earliest bloomer. 

Тһе standard and climbing roses, too, are by no means a small 
item of the gardens of Magnolia-on-the-Ashley. Тһе beautiful wild 
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Cherokee rose is perhaps the most 
admired, as it grows in great pro- 
fusion, but the cultivated species 
are also very beautiful. In planting roses at the *Gar- 
dens," а trench is dug about а foot and a half deep 
into which bricks are thrown for drainage purposes. 
Тһе roses are planted іп a mixture of compost, sub- 
soil and sand. 

The trees and shrubs at Magnolia form an in- 
teresting study to the horticulturist. А beautiful 
avenue of live oaks extends westward from the house 
to the road some third of a mile beyond and forms a 
distant background to the gardens. Тһезе magnificent 
live oaks are centuries old, and one immense one at Drayton Hall has 
been pronounced by Professor Sargent the largest specimen he 
has ever seen. Seven persons touching fingers can just encircle its 
trunk. That which gives these gardens the indescribable effect of 
mystery impossible to obtain in the North, is the softly swaying 
Spanish moss which like a fairy curtain hangs from the trees, now 
concealing, now disclosing the beauties of the scene beyond. Other 
trees growing here are the water oak, live oak, willow oak, elm, linden, 
beech, aspen and sycamore, the sacred tree of the Grand Lama, 
Cypressus lusitanica, and the Osmanthus fragrans or sweet bay. 

Among the shrubs which bloom at the same time as the azaleas 
are the Forsythia or Golden Bell, the Cystisus scoparius in variety, 
Andreanus, the bridal wreath spirea, the syringa, red and white 
flowering dogwood. The Wistaria Chinensis and alba is in itself a 
beautiful sight as it hangs in delicate grape-shaped blooms among 
the pines and cypress trees. And the jasmine, the delicately per- 
fumed flower of the South, is equally as beautiful. 

The natural soil at Magnolia Gardens is a light loam, but con- 
stant fertilizing for seventy years has produced a very rich top soil. 
Water from the lake and springs, which are numerous, keep the 
ground well dampened. Back of every bed of azaleas there is a 
trench about a foot and a half wide by two feet deep into which 
fallen leaves are swept by gaily dressed darkies. In two years these 
leaves decay into a compost and are spread over the beds. 
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A “GLACIAL” GARDEN WITHIN А 
CITY'S BOUNDARY 


ОНМ MUIR has sung the beauties of glacial moraine 
gardens in words so glowing and haunting that no one 
who has read them could ever after look upon great 
rocks with the shadow of a tiny flower upon them, or 
see a dainty flower bobbing and curtseying with a 
friendly rivulet touching playfully its leafy skirts, or 
feel the green moss upon the rocks as velvet to the touch, 

_ without being impressed afresh with the sight. 

The Sierra Alpine gardens are the greatest lesson to gardeners 
to be found in all the United States. The flora is as rare and varied as 
anything upon the slopes of the Alps. Delicate primulas, gentians, 
lupines, phlox, creeping close under the lee of boulders, live their lives 
as exquisitely among the rocky peaks of America as in Italy. Yet, 
few of our garden-makers journey to these natural class rooms to 
hear the secret of natural garden planting from the lips of the 
supreme teacher. 

C. W. Maredydd Harrison spent his childhood among the glacial 
moraines of Wales, loving the wild flowers, clambering over the rocks, 
dreaming in the sunshine with his back against a huge boulder. As he 
played, he noticed—as children do when much alone—colors and for- 
mations which would have escaped the ordinary child playing with 
comrades of his own kind. Last year, Mr. Harrison created a won- 
derful garden of rocks out in an open field near Plainfield, New 
Jersey, fashioning it after memories of those that he roamed over as 
a child. He has made pools and rivulets, boggy corners and dry 
sunny slopes, contriving conditions for all sorts of Alpine plants. 

There is a little pool for the children’s pleasure that runs into a 
swamp planted to iris, orchids and ferns, forget-me-nots, marsh 
marigolds, loosestrife and countless grass sedges and rushes. And 
there is a cave in which are cleverly hidden water-pipes which at the 
turn of a valve, fill the cave with mists that moisten tiny ferns clinging 
in the crevices of the rocks as though they had been there for a myriad 
of years. When the sun shines and the wind blows the artificial cloud 
of spray, the air is filled with rainbows—for this cave is constructed in 
such a way that the light falls at the proper angle to fill the interior 
with prismatic colors. А little opening at the back of the cave 15 
arranged so that when the wind blows, the fine iridescent mist floats 
out over the garden where it drifts in fine rainbows like those that have 
their birth from mountain waterfalls. This floating mist attracts the 
birds who fly in and out through it, adding living Jewels to the pris- 
matic colors of the sun's touch. 

Тһеге is a little path about the base of this cave for the pleasure 
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of venturesome mortals who wish to peer in, searching for the water 
fairies who live wherever fairy-loving people hunt for them. "There 
is another path of rough stones laid in a naturalistie manner up to the 
top of this сауе, ending by a broad boulder which offers invitation to 
rest and look off over the entire garden. 

Creeping roses have climbed over large rocks by means of an 
invisible ribbon of wire meshing that gives them something to hold to 
and permits a free, invigorating current of air to blow beneath them, 
so that the leaves are always fresh and the blossoms are of the finest, 
and no visitor suspects the presence of the wire supporting the roses. 
Roses also cover the freshly scarred banks by this helpful aid of green 
wire mesh. 


OT a stone looks as if it were placed there by the will of man. 

"This is because Mr. Harrison understands the way of stones 

acquired through the study and observation of them in many 

lands. He knows how they fall together in groups. How glaciers 

deposit them gently on end by the slow, deliberate melting of the snow 

about them, and how cataracts tumble them roughly into heaps. He 

knows, as any scientist knows, whether slow moving glaciers, erosion 
or wild torrent has laid out the wild gardens of the mountains. 

From all over the estate where this man-made glacial garden 
grows, he dragged (through the winter months) stones from the 
fields, clearing the wheat and potato fields of all the out-cropping 
stones that had long been the bane of farmers. From the edge of the 
grove he transplanted one huge boulder, forty-five tons in weight, 
stood it on end—as gently as though a glacier had deposited it— 
where now it forms a center of interest. ‘Through crafty device of 
concealed pipes, water plays about this stone, now bringing out its 
rich colors by wreathing it with a thin film of water, again allowing it 
to dry in the sun to soft, warm greys. Allthe rock work of this garden 
was done in the winter and early spring months, seasons when the 
average landscape gardener finds little to do save plan lovely things 
for the future. ' 

Because this garden was built, as much as human mind can build, 
after Nature's plan, wild flowers are most in evidence. Columbine 
and saxifrage bloom by the great boulders, butterfly weed and blazing 
stars bring the butterflies in clouds on a sunny day. Joe-pye weed is 
there, pitcher plants, iris, wild asters and wild roses. All shrubs of 
bright foliage are excluded, only such as belong to Nature's gardens 
being permitted. Неге are the subdued greens of junipers, Japanese 
yew and several other varieties of Taxus, also cotoneaster. Ground 
pine creeps in and out, stone pine grows here and there. Pachysandra 
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Photographs by Edwin Levick. 


RIVULET LEADING FROM THE CHILDREN'S WADING POOL IN 
THE GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS. GEORGE P. MELLICK, OF 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, OUT TO WHERE WILD ORCHIDS AND 
LILLIES GROW AS IN THE GARDENS OF WILD MOUNTAIN PLACES. 
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RUSTIC BRIDGE OF CEDAR SPANNING THE SMALL WATER FALL 
AND COVERED WITH CREEPING WILD ROSES. А ROUGH STAIR 
WAY OF STONES LEADS OVER THE BRIDGE AND MANY SMALL 
ALPINE FLOWERS FILL THE PATH WITH RAINBOW COLORS. 


WATER SPRITES CAVE OF THE MISTS FROM WHICH IRIDESCENT 
SPRAY FLOATS OUT OVER THE GARDEN ATTRACTING THE BIRDS AND 
NOURISHING THE PLANTS. THIS GLACIAL GARDEN IN THE HEART 
OF THE CITY, WAS CREATED BY C. W. MAREDYDD HARRISON, 


STAIR WAY LEADING DOWN TO ONE OF THE POOLS OF THE 
GLACIAL GARDEN THAT EXISTS IN THE HEART OF A GREAT CITY. 
STONES ARE GROUPED TOGETHER AS NATURALLY AS THOUGH 
BY NATURE'S FORCES INSTEAD OF THE HAND OF MAN. 


A "GLACIAL" GARDEN IN A CITY 


terminalis, creeping juniper, Daphne, sweet mints and all sorts of rock 
ferns have been set about in pockets and crevices until the whole place 
is one tangle of stone and greenery and wild blossom, as it would be 
in the hanging gardens of mountains. 


HIS garden is but a little over a year old. In its first year, all 
sorts of experiments were made to determine what would 
flourish best. For instance—five kinds of ferns would be 

planted in one place, and one perhaps, would take hold and the others 
would do poorly. In this way it was quickly determined which 
plants should best be cultivated, so that there was little lost in time and 
practically no bare spots. Phlox canadensis and phlox subulata, 
Thymus citriodora, the orange hawk weed, veronica repins and а 
number of dwarf azaleas took kindly to the place from the beginning 
so their ranks were added to the following season. 

This garden attracts birds not only because of the flowers but 
because of the water system. All through the garden are water pipes 
which can be turned on at will to produce swirling pools, fine foun- 
tains or still lakes. Ап Indian mill stone and other stones held in 
place by conerete in the form of a bowl, catch water from the playing 
fountains, so that there are innumerable little pools where birds can 
bathe and drink in safety. At the crest of the hill above this rock 
garden is a little grove of pines. Pine siskins like this place, nest in 
its sweet deep shade and fly down to the bathing pools so close at 
hand. Seats are placed in this little grove so people may read and rest 
in the cool shade while looking off over the sun-drenched garden. 
Because the garden is still so young, it laeks great trees, but this is 
being remedied by the transplanting of large trees. Glacial gardens 
of the high mountains, after which this was patterned, are often 
without the protecting influence of trees. ; 

Although this garden is so new that the wee growing things have 
not yet gathered the freshly placed stones close to the earth, neverthe- 
less, a glance at the photographs shows a rare simulation of Nature's 
handiwork. Тһе garden was made for Mr. and Mrs. George P. 
Mellick, whose home closely adjoins the Country Club of Plainfield. 
In the first photograph the nearness of the Club House сап be seen, 
but in а few years the trees will shut it entirely out of sight, so that 
the impression of a wild place will be much greater. Already ferns 
and Alpine flowers have made a home between the rocks and have 
begun to encroach upon the little stepping-stone path leading to the 
edge of the rivulet. 

Тһе first photograph shows the streamlet that leads from the 
children’s wading and playing pool, out into the sedgy marsh. This 
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MORNING IN THE GARDEN 


little pool has a safe landing place for a little boat and should the 
young mariners make a poor landing not much harm would befall 
them, for the whole pool is but a few inches deep. 

In the second photograph, the water sprites' cave may be seen, 
although for the photographer's benefit, the fine iridescent spray does 
not float out from it to cool the ferns and saxifrages and wild wood 
lilies growing near by. A rustic bridge and a rough stone path leading 
to a boat-landing in one of the pools, may be seen in the third photo- 
graph and also the decorative use of both tall and creeping cedars. А 
gnarled bridge is constructed of cedar branches and beneath it runs a 
tiny streamlet and miniature waterfall Тһе approach to this bridge 
is seen in the fourth photograph, which also shows a corner of a 
summer house and the low sweep of the roof of the Mellick homestead. 
In another year, wild roses, clematis, blackberry, woodbine and other 
vines will be covering the rock work and the whole place will approach 
nearer to the plan Mr. Harrison had in mind when he began his work. 
When it is remembered that this whole garden was created from a 
barren field, some idea of the skilled workmanship will be appreciated, 
for every rock, rivulet, pool or growing thing has been placed in its 
position by the order of man instead of Nature. 


MORNING IN THE GARDEN: POEM: BY MAR- 
GUERITE WILKINSON 


WENT into my garden, at break of Delight, 
I Before Joy had risen in the Eastern sky, 
То see how many cucumbers had happened overnight 
And how much higher stood the corn that yesterday washigh. . . 


I went into my garden, when Rest had fallen away 

From the tops of blue hills, from the valleys gold and green, 
To ask how far the beans had travelled up into the day 

And whether all my lettuces were glad and cool and clean. . . 


I went into my garden when Mirth was laughing low 
Through the sharp-scented leaves of the lush tomato vines, 
Through the long, blue-grey leaves of the turnips in a row, 
Where early іп the every day the dew shakes and shines. . . . 


Oh, Rest had fallen away from the valleys green and gold, 
From the tops of blue hills that were silent all the night, 
But the great, round Joy was rising, busy and bold 
When I went into my garden at break of Delight! 
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THE GATEWAY TO THE 
GARDEN: ARTICLE AND 
DRAWINGS BY FRANK J. 
FORSTER 


T takes both imagination 
and knowledge to create 
beautiful pietures, whether 
with brush and eanvas or 
with the living pigment of 
flowers. Structural laws 2° 

must support the fancy of any сгеа- 
tor whether in fabric, pictures, 
sculpture or in gardens. There is 
technique in garden-making—the in- | 
stinct for beauty is, in itself, not sufficient. Although the imagina- 
tion soars ahead and visions the idea, it requires the patient working 
out of fundamental laws before the pictures seen through the inspira- 
tion can be made visible. 

When making gardens the architect must realize that after all the 

garden is but a setting for that most wonderful thing in the world—a 
home. Garden walls are to shut out the curious, peering eyes of 
strangers, but the gate is to let in the members of the family and their 
friends, so the gateway becomes an important feature in every garden. 
It must express the spirit of the house. There must be sympathy of 
feeling and style between gateway and house. Тһе house should show 
itself in every detail of the garden furniture. 

Nowadays, the architect who designs the house frequently designs 
the garden also in which itis placed. Не does not consider the garden 
as stopping with the wall, but continues the design out to the very edge 
of the street, even past the sidewalk to the curb. In this way one 
thought only is in evidence, so though there be houses. and homes on 
every side, his work will stand out with all the originality of a distinct 
personality. 

When the house is built of brick, then the large piers of the drive 
gateway, or the smaller ones leading to the service part of the house, 
should also be of brick. If the house of brick is ornamented with 
wrought iron or of lattice-work, then the gate should be of the same 
wrought iron or lattice. А Colonial house requires white garden fur- 
niture of classical lines, with white lattice gateways and arches to sup- 

port the rose vines. The pergolas and seats of a garden 

surrounding a log house should be rustic. 
Doorways of the house give the clue to the interior 
and proclaim the tastes and station of the owner. His 
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SIMPLE GATEWAY PAINTED WHITE OR GREEN, ARCHED 
WITH A CANOPY OF ROSES OR OTHER GROWING VINES, 
FORMS A FRAGRANT BARRIER BETWEEN HOME AND CITY. 
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THE GATEWAY TO THE GARDEN 


taste, whether rich, dignified, simple or 
showy, is indieated by the door, and if the 
passing stranger is able to read the signs he 
knows the type of man dwelling behind the 
closed doors. Тһе gate to the garden is 
what the door is to the house. From afar 
off the gate proclaims the character of the 
garden, whether small, reserved, elaborate 
or formal. An elaborate, architectural en- 
trance to a park or city is all very well 
when historie in design, but for the home > 
garden the entrance should be very differ- 
ent. The entrance to the home garden is 
not the place for memorial carvings and em- = 
blems but for living roses or ivies. ј 2 

The Japanese always place а shrub so close to the entrance 
gateway of their homes that whoever passes must be brushed by the 
blossoms or the green leaves. 'This is to typify that all the cares of 
the day or of the publie life are brushed aside by the sweet fragrance 
of the home. It would seem that "the tired business man" coming 
home from his struggle in the financial world, could not help but 
throw off his load of care if the rose petals brushed against his cheek, 
as he passed from the city street to the heart of his home. Such а 
passing would seem like the entrance into a choicer world. So, the 
pruning shears should be well under control when the vines or roses 
about the home gateway are to be trimmed. 

Another beautiful idea we may borrow from the Japanese is that 
of having the home and the temple at the head of a flight of stairs, so 
that one is forced to step up a trifle to enter them, The symbol of this 
is surely a lovely опе. When one steps down through a gate the pic- 

ture spread out is never so impressive as when one approaches the 
garden from below. The gateway at the head of a flight of stairs, 
even if it be only a few steps above the level of the street, conveys a 
spirit of exaltation. Тһе picturesque effect is enhanced so it is far 
easier to compose effectively when the gate is at the head of a flight 
of steps. 

Gateways are an important item in the composition of gardens 
for two reasons. The first is that from the gate the visitor gains his 
first view of the garden. Gates are also the terminal point for vistas 
from any part of the garden. Paths run from given points and flow- 
ers are planted to carry out a color scheme that intensifies and focuses 
at the gateway. Gateways center the interest of any wall or hedge. 
They are one of the most important objects in all the garden and no 
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other detail of the whole garden scheme gives opportunity for wider 
variety of treatment. 

Picturesqueness is often obtained either by raising the gate posts 
well above the walls in whieh they are set, or by dropping them de- 
cidedly below. Sometimes we see a concrete wall flowing in one line, 
lifting like the crest of a wave in an arch above the gate. Often a 
concrete wall is an integral part of the house wall so that the gate 
seems a vital part of the house. In such a case as this the gate is 
often painted some bright color, for instance—peacock blue or a vivid 
green, or perhaps the same “verde green” seen in the window frames 
and the shutters of the house. This links the house and garden most 
satisfactorily. This device for linking house and garden is often 
encountered іп California, where the arch is peculiarly suitable. Тһе 
fine vine, ficus repins, sometimes frescos the wall along the line of 
the arch, taking the place of all other ornament, and the effect is 
particularly delicate. Sometimes ivy сгеерз up the wall, dropping 
a tendril now and then from the top of the arch. At the side of the 
gate one often finds a letter-box so concealed by the growing vines 
that only the postman knows of its existence. 

Тһе gardens of people who сап afford many acres planted to 
flowers and trees are fine object lessons to the smaller garden makers. 
Wealthy people can afford to experiment and try out different effects 
and the nei rs in passing by the gate get many an inspiration 
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and bit of knowledge from looking into the rich man's garden. Рео- 
ple who can afford to make large gardens are generous in permitting 
visitors to walk in and about them, to enjoy and study them. They 
are especially thoughtful in making the view through the gateway 
of especial beauty. Sometimes the view is stopped by a wall foun- 
tain, or а pergola, pool or an especially gorgeous border of flowers. 
'Thus the gateway becomes, as it were, a path to fuller garden appre- 
ciation to every one who passes by. 

Combination of materials ofttimes makes for picturesqueness of 
effect, for instance—solid square piers of rough stone with а gateway 
of wood, held firmly with wonderful wrought iron hinges. When 
roses clamber over the rough stones, casting their shadow upon it, 
the picture created by contrast is most effective. A curved archway 
of wood is always beautiful, as is also the square pergola effect. The 
pointed gateway is not so good for most houses because in spite of 
careful treatment it carries with it too much of an ecclesiastical 
impression. Gateways incorporating seats in their designs are always 
attractive, giving invitation to rest for a moment, filling the mind 
with sweet memories of garden beauty, before passing out into the 
street—or giving the incomer a chance to enjoy the peace and fra- 
grant odors before entering. Needless to say, no structure should be 
without the picturesqueness of vines; nothing seems more repellng 
than a skeleton arehway standing barren of vines, but nothing is 
more attractive than a trellis supporting a 70) a 
сапору of flowers. 
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MESTROVIC, THE SOUL ОЕ SERBIA: 
THE STORY OF HIS LIFE AS SHEP- 
HERD BOY, SCULPTOR AND РА- 
9TRIOT: ВУ Е. M. CHADWICK 


HE little son of Mestrovic the farmer, guarding his 

father’s sheep upon the hills, had ample food for the 
| vivid imagination which was later to express itself 
f with so much power. From his babyhood he had 
heard the old Ballads by which his people have lived, 
chanted by wandering minstrels in the village street, 
and in his own and other homes had heard the peasants sing 
the same heroic tales. The ancient heroes were as real to the 
little lad as the young patriots of the present day, to whom his 
people pinned their pathetic faith, and who were risking all they 
had in the effort to secure justice. 

Born in Dalmatia, under the sway of Austria, Mestrovic 
inherited indeed not only the long tradition of Turkish misrule which 
had crushed his people in Serbia, but the subtler and no less devas- 
tating oppression that the Dual Monarchy metes out to its Southern 
Slav subjects. In the lonely highlands where, as the son of a small 
peasant farmer, he spent his early years, the air was charged with 
restless misery. 

For a long time his people had indeed nothing left but their 
memories. The arts Serbia had loved and fostered dwindled and died. 
One art alone remained to her, the intimate and spontaneous ex- 
pression of her spirit. Her poetry, the common possession of the 
common people, lived on in the hearts of oppressed peasants, on the 
lips of wandering bards, and carried with it, like a sacred lamp, the 
memory of Serbia’s past. From the storehouse of great traditional 
Ballads, which are her chief heritage, generation after generation of 
Serbia’s suffering children have drawn their power of endurance: 
their courage, their ideals of freedom and their faith in God. In a 
land which God and Freedom seemed indeed to have forgotten, a land 
trampled again and again by the Turkish hoof “under which the grass 
never grows,” these wonderful songs have kept the sense of manhood 
in a nation of serfs, and sanity in a brilliant and high-spirited people 
cut off from every natural outlet. 

A boy of his temperament was not likely to remain long content 
with dreams and brooding alone. The visions that crowded thick and 
fast upon him in his lonely shepherd days, clamored for expression. 
He was essentially a child of the mountains; and something of their 
stern aloofness, of the strength of their great bold masses and the 
purity of their wind-swept heights entered into his spirit. It was 
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IN THIS 
SERIES OF 
RELIGIOUS 
SUBJECTS 
CARVED IN 
WOOD, 


MASTERY 
OF MATE- 


RIALS IS 
FELT AS 
TRULY AS 
IN HIS 
HEROIC 
STATUES IN 
MARBLE. 


WITH THE OUTBREAK 
OF THE GREAT WAR 
MESTROVIC HAS 
TURNED FROM THE ME- 
DIUX ОЕ STONE ТО 
THAT OF WOOD. ONE 
OF А SERIES OF WOOD 
CARVINGS DEPICTING 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
IN THE SERIES OF 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST UPON 
WHICH HE IS NOW 
WORKING, THERE IS 
THE SAME BREADTH OF 
OUTLOOK THAT DIS- 
TINGUISHES HIS OTHER 
WORK: THIS SHOWS A 
PURITY OF CONCEP- 
TION AND AN INFINITE 
PITIFULNESS THAT 
SEEMED TO SPRING 
FROM THE HEART OF A 
FRA ANGELICO. 


MOTHER AND 


yw 


CHILD. 
- MESTROVIC 
^ LEARNED THE 
j BROAD FACTS OF 
i LIFE AND DEATH, 
| OF FREEDOM AND 
OPPRESSION, OF 


H JOY AND SORROW 
4 IN A SCHOOL OF 
i BITTER REALIZA- 
Bi TIONS: HIS 


WORK IS DEEPLY 
N TINGED WITH 


THE MYSTICISM 
THAT DWELLS IN 
LONELY SPACES: 
THE FREE SPIRIT 
OF THE HIGH 
HILLS IN WHICH 
HE SPENT HIS 

à BOYHOOD IS FELT 
St IN THE MATURE 
WORK OF HIS 
MANHOOD. 
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"HIS MEN ARE 
SERBIAN 
HEROES AS 
HIS WOMEN 
ARE SERBIAN 
WOMEN 
MOURNING 
FOR SERBIAN 
TRAGEDIES." 
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Both these photographs are copyright by E. O. Hoppe 


WERE MESTROVIC 
SIMPLY THE SPOKES- 
MAN OF SOUTHERN 
SLAV IDEALS AND 
ASPIRATIONS HIS 
VALUE AS AN ARTIST 
WOULD BE CONSIDER- 
ABLY LESS: IT'S THE 
UNIVERSALITY OF HIS 
WORK THAT PLACES IT 
SO HIGH: THROUGH 
THE VOICE OF RACIAL 
EXPERIENCE THERE 
SPEAKS AN ALL EM- 
BRACING SYMPATHY, A 
TENDER PITY AND A 
DEEP AND WONDERFUL 
INSIGHT INTO HUMAN 
NEEDS AND HUMAN 
MOTIVES. 


ONE OF THE GREAT 
HEROIC FIGURES WITII 
WHICH MESTROVIC HAS 
PORTRAYED THE RE. 
AWAKENING STRENGTH 
OF SERBIA. 
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almost inevitable that he should turn to wood and stone, the media 
that lay closest to his hand and that he best understood, to express 
what he had to say. 


OR generations the peasants of Dalmatia have practised a 
primitive sort of carving in wood and plaster, and it was not 
hard for the boy to acquire from his father the simple technique 

that the countryside possessed. Не had leisure enough, while he 
guarded his sheep, to come to such proficiency as his primitive tools 
permitted. Peasants in solitary Dalmatian huts still keep with jealous 
pride small wooden figures of the national heroes; of Milos who slew 
the Sultan at Kossovo, or Marko, the royal knight-errant whom the 
Serbs revere—early triumphs of the small shepherd whose gentle 
charm, as much as his skill, endeared him to all who came in contact 
with him. 

When at the age of seventeen, having been “discovered” by 
certain intelligent art-lovers in the coast-towns, the boy eame down 
from the hills to take up the serious study of his art, he brought with 
him a curious equipment for modern life. Не had received practically 
no school education whatever. If he could read and write, that was 
all. As far as book-learning, and what is called knowledge of the 
world were concerned, his mind was almost virgin soil. But he had 
learned the broad facts of life and death, of freedom and oppression, 
of joy and sorrow, in a school of bitter realities. Не brought to his 
new life а spirit strangely well-poised and a mind developed and 
clarified beyond his age and condition, and deeply tinged with the 
mysticism that dwells in lonely spaces. There was never for an instant 
question of what he had to say; he asked only to be shown how to say 
it. 'To all the rest he added an almost fabulous memory, which seems 
to seize and retain in his consciousness everything he has ever seen 
or heard. 

He went first to Spalato on the Dalmatian Riviera, where he was 
apprenticed to a marble worker. There he worked for a year, at the 
end of which time he was sent to Vienna by the influence of friends 
who had been impressed by his rapid progress and had secured for 
him a small bursary from the Town Council. In Vienna he entered 
the Academy of Arts and began to work under Metzner. There, as 
in Spalato, his utter singleness of purpose carried him over many dif- 
ficulties. Uneducated and inexperienced, he seemed to know by 
instinct what most artists take years to learn, and it was not for long 
that the fetters of imperfect craftsmanship held back his inspiration. 
His industry was inexhaustible, and his capacity for rapid assimilation 
so unusual as to give rise to a crop of legends among those who knew 
him in these student days. : 
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He had been hardly a year in Vienna when he began to exhibit in 
the galleries of the Sezession, where he attracted immediate attention. 
From that time onward he was a regular exhibitor in the Sezession, 
his work making a strange and powerful impression in Vienna. 


HEN at last, sure of himself, he began to make his public pro- 
| fession of faith, with the national Pantheon for his race, the 
Temple of the Southern Slavs which he planned to build on the 
Field of Kossovo. "The historic battlefield where Serbia had gone 
down to destruction five centuries before, lay still in the hands of the 
Turks; but Mestrovie began to work at some of the great figures of 
national heroes and symbolic groups that were to have place in his 
Temple when it should be built. Deliverance at that time seemed far 
enough from Kossovo; but the boy's high faith was prophetie, and the 
final release of the Serbian lands from Turkey was much nearer than 
he knew. Meanwhile he worked on his Heroes and the nine groups of 
Widows mourning after Kossovo, commemorative of the wives of the 
nine Jugovic brothers who perished in the battle. He worked indeed 
with startling effect; for the very enthusiasm with which the Southern 
Slavs, alike in Serbia and in Austria-Hungary, greeted his statues as 
the expression of their cherished traditions, demonstrated beyond 
dispute the spiritual and historic unity of the race. So alarmed did 
the Austrian authorities become at the impression made by the young 
sculptor’s work, that they actually tried to bribe him into silence. The 
money, honors and other inducements offered were all rejected with 
contempt; and the authorities had the humiliation of finding them- 
selves helpless, for any attempt to interfere by force with the boy’s 
work would have made a martyr of him and added fuel to the 
growing fire. 

During the Vienna years he inevitably associated a great deal 
with the young Serbo-Croat leaders who were struggling for reform. 
He had little time to spare from his art for political activities, but the 
flame of his enthusiasm and his faith made a light by which the others 
worked with better courage. Those were the years when the scandals 
of the Khuen-Hedervary régime in Croatia were at their height, and 
protests and demonstrations against his misrule were matters of 
everyday occurrence. For participating in one of these demonstra- 
tions young Mestrovic served a term in prison: this, however, before 
the more effective demonstration of his sculpture had begun to make 
itself felt. 

` This period of his career has to its credit a large amount of other · 
work besides the heroic figures. Many portraits, including the won- 
derful portrait of his Mother, date from this time. There were exhi- 
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bitions, too, in other cities than Vienna: a collective Exhibition in 
Agram, where he made his first appearance in his own land, a small 
Exhibition in London, and one in Paris which brought him the 
devoted friendship and admiration of Rodin. 'The great French 
master, who had so long dominated the world of sculpture, offered the 
young Dalmatian all the generous appreciation and homage that one 
great artist may show another. When he залу for the first time some 
of Mestrovic's heroic figures, Rodin exclaimed “That was my dream!” 


OT until nineteen hundred and eleven, however, did the full 
N breadth and significance of his genius burst upon Europe. It 
was at the International Exhibition in Rome that he found his 

first great opportunity to speak his message to the world at large. 

Even in Rome he was destined to suffer from Austrian political 
intrigues. His original aim was to organize a Southern Slav, or 
Serbo-Croat, Pavilion, in which the work of Serbian and Austrian 
Slavs would alike find place. Vienna, fearing Serbian leadership in 
Southern Slav thought and aspirations, and dreading any publie indi- 
cation of Southern Slav unity, forbade the Austrian Slavs to exhibit 
their work with that of the Serbian artists. Еуегу inducement was 
offered to Mestrovie to show his work in the Austrian Pavilion, or, 
failing that, in a special Pavilion which the Vienna Government pro- 
posed to erect for him: anything and everything to prevent his name 
being linked with Serbia. Тһе intrigue ended in his showing his 
sculpture in the building known as the Serbian Pavilion. 

'The impression made by his work in Rome was remarkable, as 
well from the political as the artistic point of view; for he set before 
the European public tangible evidence of а terrible upheaval at hand, 
signs of the bitter fury of long-suppressed vengeance that, less than а 
year later, was to break forth in the storm of the Balkan War. Тһе 
figures which filled the Serbian Pavilion were indeed figures of semi- 
legendary heroes; the friezes with which the strange building was 
adorned were scenes from battles of long ago; but the spirit that in- 
formed the whole was one of present anger and indignation, of heroic 
preparation for future conflict, and not by any means of mere lament 
for happenings past and done with. 

Kossovo was re-conquered after its long desecration and Mes- 
trovie’s plans for the great Temple had advanced to the point of con- 
struction of a wooden model, when the Great War brought down on 
Serbia а more terrible martyrdom—and a greater glory—than had 
yet fallen to her stormy lot. Since then, as though there were for the 
present nothing more to be said on the subject that lies nearest his 
heart, Mestrovic has turned from the making of heroes in stone to the 
carving of sacred pictures in wooden relief. In the series of scenes 
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from the life of Christ on which he is now working, there is the same 
nobility of outlook that distinguishes his other work, and with it & 
purity of conception and an infinite pitifulness that seem to spring 
from the faith of a Fra Angelico. 


НАУЕ written at length of the message of Ivan Mestrovic, of 
his heritage and the conditions under which he has come to 
maturity; because while it is possible in one sense to appraise his 

art without knowledge of these things, it is quite impossible to arrive 
at full appreciation of his significance without some understanding of 
that national spirit of which he is unquestionably the apotheosis. It 
is true that a message alone, however vital and urgent, does not neces- 
sarily make a great artist; but it is equally true that without a message 
there ean be no great art, whether the message pertain to the dignity 
of human suffering as in the case of Mestrovic, or to the perfection of 
beauty as in the case of the great Greeks. Again it is not only the 
validity of his message, but its catholicity, that determines the impor- 
tance of an artist. Were Mestrovic simply the spokesman of Southern 
Slav ideals and aspirations, his value as an artist would be consid- 
erably less. It is the universality of his work that places it so high. 
His men are Serbian heroes, as his women are Serbian women, mourn- 
ing for Serbian tragedies; but through the voice of racial experience 
there speaks an all-embracing sympathy, a tender pity and a deep and 
wonderful insight into human needs and human motives. This insight 
is nowhere more clearly shown than in his portrait work. He is never 
arrested by superficial characteristies, but reaches down unfailingly 
to the underlying spirit and portrays that. It is this which gives 


‘breadth and largeness even to his smaller works. He thinks on broad 


lines and wastes no time on non-essentials. 

As a craftsman his versatility is remarkable. Не uses with un- 
hesitating facility whatever method fits best the subject of the moment. 
He has been labelled as a follower of this school and that. Indeed he 
has learned from all schools and been tied by none. Не has been 
classed with the group of young artists of to-day who are seeking fresh 
inspiration in the methods of other ages; but he has never felt the need 
of seeking inspiration. It comes to him with a force and clarity so 
startling that he seems possessed by a power over which he has no 
control. A friend of his who has watched him at work said once to 
me, “It seems as though he were working from a photograph in his 
brain; he never hesitates.” 


F Mestrovic the man it is as difficult to speak as it always is in 

О) the case of a living subject. I know of no man who makes a 
deeper or more immediate impression; and I certainly know 

no man more universally beloved by all who come in contact with him. 
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It is probably his extraordinary modesty that wins him most affection. 
The range of his knowledge and conversation is uncanny, when one 
remembers his history and reflects that he is only thirty-four years old 
now. The apparently instinctive knowledge to which I have already 
referred is by no means confined to his art. There seems no way of 
accounting for it except through his amazing memory. Most ad- 
mirable, and more rare, of all his qualities is his sublime disinter- 
estedness. 

Oddly enough, he is an indefatigable and really practical worker 
on the Southern Slav Committee: the last to get bored at a long 
session, and the first to offer his services for the hundred and one small 
commissions which arise out of Committee deliberations. 

His position in regard to his own people is characteristic. It 
takes a nation of poets to make a national hero out of a sculptor; but 
to the Southern Slavs he is indeed the hero par excellence, who has put 
into visible form all the ideals and aspirations they have lived for, and 
has said for them to the world what they could not say for themselves. 
He is their knight and champion, not to be tempted from his loyalty 
by flatteries or rewards. They remember how, when the annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina well-nigh broke the heart of the nation, he 
dropped his work and went to the stricken territories to comfort the 
despairing people with the magic of his presence, and renew their 
courage with the inspiration of his faith in their future. They know 
that wherever he goes, wherever his works go, he wins fresh friends 
for Serbia. 

The great Exhibition of his work at the South Kensington 
Museum in London in nineteen hundred and fifteen (the first time 
such an honor had ever been accorded to a living artist) helped indeed 
immeasurably to draw Great Britain and Serbia closer together in 
spiritual sympathy. What he did in Great Britain he will undoubt- 
edly do in America when it becomes possible to carry out the projected 
Exhibition of his work here. Meanwhile her increasing share in the 
War is bringing America, as three years ago it brought Great Britain, 
to the point where the heroic art of Mestrovie will seem to be the only 
art spacious enough for these days of the new Crusade. 
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“A CHAPLET OF HERBS”: ITS FRA- 
GRANCE AND FLAVOR: BY M. M. 
) HIGGINS | 


НЕВЕ is a class of plants that are seldom used sepa- 
rately as vegetables, but are added to dishes for 
flavor, fragrance, and sometimes for garnishing. "Тһе 
roots, stems, leaves, blossoms, parts of blossoms, and 
seeds are used in various ways for medicine, for 

; flavoring, and for fragrance. Most of them are 

known as herbs, but some of them wander between the flower 

— апа the vegetable beds and the shrubbery border, not know- 

ing Just where they belong. Why not place them all together at 

one side of the garden or in long borders either side the path that 

leads to the garden? If you have acres of land, you may have a 

particular spot where they will grow well, quite removed from 

house and garden; if so, make a good path leading to it, for you will 
wish to visit it often. 

Although few herbs are now grown in flower-gardens, many 
have pretty flowers or foliage and can be arranged so that they will 
make a pleasing appearance. Some of them are rock-loving plants 

i and thrive in sandy soil. Others are water-loving herbs that need a 

I brook or pond. While most of them will grow larger in mellow 

2 soil, their aromatic qualities are more pronounced when they are not 

т over-fed, for а wild habit seems best suited to them. If, however, 

x you wish to confine some in neat beds, parsley makes a good edging, 

à as do santolina or lavender, cotton, woodruff, and some varieties of 

"s basil Chives grow neatly in clumps and сап be used at equal dis- 

tances to emphasize the edging. 

Plants of flavor and fragrance always grew in the old gardens, 
whose gardeners knew and valued their properties. Many of them 
have passed into the category of plants grown from sentiment, but 
there has been a slight revival in the interest attached to them and 
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there is а new demand for the fresh leaf in place of the druggist's 
or grocer’s packet. The revival began in England several years 
ago, when a number of women wrote articles and books about their 
herb gardens. Тһе interest seems likely to spread in America. I 
believe it never died out in Continental Europe where the French 
chef kept the kitehen odorous with the herbs, and many farms raised 
them to supply our markets with medicinal plants, perfumes, and 
the few kitchen herbs that they could persuade us to use. 

It is time that American women began to study the value of 
these plants, and to raise them. "They сап be grown even in little city 
gardens; but whoever has passed by their fragrance on a warm day 
when the sun is shining upon them will wish that the path led to a 
pine tree so that there might be a grand climax to the health-giving 
ozone. Their medicinal properties can certainly be breathed as well 
as drunk. Whoever works in a garden on a hot day without nibbling 
the tender tops of spearmint or peppermint misses a refreshing tonic. 


F you really become interested in this subject you will have to 
search long for material on it, for while the Bureau of Plant 
Industry will furnish some information, and you will find these 

plants mentioned in some of the garden books and catalogues, you 
will not find them displayed in all their glory except in the old 
Herbals, and in a few modern books, mostly by English authors. 
There is a good book оп “Тһе Herb-Garden” by Frances A. Bards- 
well. Mrs. Bardswell, an English woman, gives good suggestions 
for the cultivation and use of the herbs. Тһе illustrations are good. 
Mrs. C. W. Earle, another English woman, who is a vegetarian and 
whose Pot-Pourri books are interesting to many, has given sugges- 
tions here and there on herbs. They are included in many of her 
recipes. Then there is “Тһе Book of Herbs" by Lady Rosalind 
Northcote, which reprints the best information of the old writers. 
“Herbal Simples" by Dr. Fernie is a book on the healing uses of 
herbs. Mrs. Alice Morse Earle in her books on old customs and 
old gardens has rehearsed much of the old sentiment and uses of the 
herbs as known to the Colonists. There is also a small book on 
“Culinary Herbs" by М. С. Kains, and a good pamphlet by the same 
author is issued by the W. Atlee Burpee Seed Company. "A Gar- 
den of Simples" by Martha Brockee Flint contains information on 
herbs and other plants known to old gardeners. | 
While there is really quite an amount of material on these plants 
to be found by the student, it is not easily available, so I am going 
to give a short list of the best known and a little information about 
them which I have gathered from various sources and from my own 
experience. They should not be given much space in the small gar- 
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den where vegetables are needed, but the culture of a few of these 
plants insures purity of flavors needed in our cooking, affords us 
many an old-fashioned tonic, and furnishes fragrance for our houses, 
and favors for our friends. 


НЕ gathering of these useful plants, and the work of drying 

and preparing them for use is sometimes done in a large com- 

mercial way, when they are grown in fields and gathered with 
the scythe or by machine, and cured with the same methods by which 
large crops are handled. Some of the specially prepared herbs were 
formerly furnished to the trade by the Shakers, but as that group 
of faithful workers is fast dying out there seems to be a real occu- 
pation left by them for patient women who work with care. 

The market prices which herbs bring vary greatly with the 
demand, the possibility or non-possibility of import, and the com- 
petition by commercial growers. Considering the time and space 
required for the work, there is not a large profit in it for many 
women, unless war or other conditions prevent the faithful workers 
of the Old World from sending us their products. 

Although the fresh leaf just picked from the branch and crushed 
gives us the greatest pleasure, for winter use we must gather and 
carefully dry our products. For this purpose, fruit evaporators or 
vegetable driers are convenient; but trays, plates, shallow wooden 
boxes, or baskets may be substituted. Simple trays of wire mesh 
and lath ean be made. Sometimes the plants can be hung in a dry 
airy place instead of being spread out. Flowers and leaves are hung 
head downward so they will keep their shape. Whatever method is 
used there must be a sufficient circulation of dry air to prevent the 
plants from molding, and for the same reason they must be turned 
often if spread. Drying in the sun takes the color from herbs, there- 
fore our grandmothers fled to their atties where it was dry and rather 
dark. Every particle of moisture must be evaporated before the 
work is considered finished. 

Roots must be cleaned by washing before being dried, and large 
fleshy roots cut or sliced. Roots of annual plants are gathered shortly 
before the flowering period, those of perennials, in fall or early spring. 
Barks must be washed, then peeled off, and cut into strips and short 
lengths. Barks and roots are brittle when thoroughly dried out. 
Stems, leaves, flowers and seeds must be gathered after the dew has 
dried, and before the sun has robbed them of their precious oils. If 
dusty, they must be washed, unless shaking and slight rubbing or 
brushing will remove the dust. Leaves are gathered just as the plant 
is about to bloom. Flowers are gathered just before full bloom, 
stems just before the plant blooms, and seeds when ripe. 
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Photographs by Nathan R. Graves. 
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“ТО HAVE NOTHING HERE BUT SWEET HERBS, AND 
THOSE ONLY CHOICE ONES TOO, AND EVERY KIND 
ITS BED BY ITSELF.” DESIDERIUS ERASMUS, 1500. 


"SAGE HATH BROAD 
LEAVES, LONG, WRIN- 
KLED, ROUGH, AND 
WHITISH, LIKE IN 
ROUGHNESS TO WOOL- 
LEN CLOTH THREAD- 
BARE.” SO SAYS OUR 
OLD FRIEND JOHN 
GERARDE OF THE SAV- 
ORY PLANT SHOWN AT 
THE RIGHT. 


’ SAFFRON CAKE WAS 
SERVED AT EASTER 
TIME TO THE HONORED 
GUESTS ОЕ ENGLISH 
HOMES AND SAFFRON 
TEA WAS LONG VALUED 
AS A CURE FOR FEVERS. 
IT BELONGS BY RIGHT 
OF MANY VIRTUES, IN 
ALL HERB GARDENS. 


"I MUST HAVE SAFFRON TO COLOUR 
THE WARDEN PIES." WINTER'S TALE. 


“INFINITELY JAGGED 
AND NICKED AND 
CURLED ARE THE 
LEAVES OF TANSY OR 
BITTER BUTTONS.” 
SAYS THE HERBALIST, 
GERARD. IN THE OLD 
TIMES, TANSY WAS 
OFTEN USED FOR FLAV- 
ORING RICH FRUIT 
CAKE AND VALUED BY 
THE RENOWNED PEPYS. 


BORAGE 15 А РОТ- 
HERB BELONGING IN 
EVERY GARDEN OF SIM- 
PLES. THERE IS HEAL- 
ING AS WELL AS FLAV- 
OR IN ITS MODEST, 
FUZZY LEAVES. IT 
SHOULD BE DRIED AND 
HUNG UPSIDE DOWN 
BENEATH THE RAFTERS 
OF ALL PROPERLY REG- 
ULATED GARRETS, 
AMONG OTHER SWEET 
HERBS. 
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As soon as dried, the products must be stored in air-tight recep- 
tacles which will not absorb their oils, and be kept from the light. 
Glass, metal, or china receptacles are best, After they are dried, 
leaves are usually crumpled or rubbed to a powder between the fin- 
gers or through a sieve, but there is a market demand for some leaves 
laid flat with ends all one way. This is true of sage and bay leaves. 

If your object is a commercial one it is best to acquaint yourself 
with the market you expect to use, and find out what is desired and 
how it should be prepared, and then send out fair samples of your 
work and the probable amount of your production. But as not many 
women will undertake the work for commercial purposes the greater 
interest in these plants lies in their use in cooking, and for fragrance. 
They can be used in many ways, and women are not alone in the 
appreciation of rare flowers and sweet odors. Тһе still-room seems 
to be a lost room in our modern plans; and until it is revived, we 
content ourselves with tucking our odors in their crude form into 
linen drawers, pillows, and small bags. 


HE eulture of most of the plants that afford us flavor, fra- 

grance, and medicinal properties is very simple. There would 

be a long list of these plants if they should be recorded from 
all parts of the world; and if trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants were 
included, what a wonderful collection it would be, and not far 
different from the old‘ herbal gardens except that new found speci- 
mens would be added, for this class of plants has been given delightful 
freedom by the plant hybridizers, who I fear might increase their 
size and beauty at the expense of their fragrance and virtue. These 
plants are as Nature gives them to us, with few varieties but all most 
precious. While most of them will grow іп the shade, it is in the 
sunshine that they develop their valued qualities to the greatest ex- 
tent. ‘They are sun lovers, and yet partial shade is acceptable to 
many of them, especially those that like to have their feet kept moist. 
As before said, they grow more thriftily in rich soil; but in mellow 
soil not over rich they give best returns in the properties for which 
they are valued. They are remarkably free from disease and insect 
pests as few of them have been pampered or over-fed. Certain kinds 
are tender and cannot be wintered out-of-doors in a cold climate ex- 
cept in cold frames or with other protection. Some are perennials, 
while others are biennials or annuals. b 

They are increased by seed, root-stock, or cuttings. The seed- 
lings of some of them are very small, and if they come up thickly, it 
is a woman’s task to thin and weed them. It is well to plant the 
small-seeded kinds in boxes, and to transplant them when four or six 

(Continued on page 635) 
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THE RETURN OF MÉLISANDE: MARY GAR- 
DEN COMBINES ART WITH PATRIOTIC 
SERVICE: BY KATHERINE METCALF ROOF 


ТАКУ GARDEN is back! Опсе more the dream 
Mélisande holds our imaginations captive. Although 
she has made the dangerous crossing eight times since 
the beginning of the war it has not been for the pur- 
poses of art but on errands of service,—to collect 
money for the various pressing needs “over there.” 
From the beginning of the war she has worked for 
it in various ways, quietly and steadily, without proclaiming trumpets. 
Born in Scotland and a devoted lover of France, all of her heart 
has been in the cause of the Allies. 

When the confusion of war seized unprepared France Mary 
Garden went straight into the hospitals where the appalling scar- 
city of nurses made any intelligent help a godsend. ‘There she did 
not hesitate before the most repugnant hospital duties,—things that 
turn aside many a well-intentioned volunteer at the first shuddering 
glance. 

When the pathetic Belgian refugees began to pour into Paris 
she opened the doors of her house to them. With a friend she shared 
the housing and care of one hundred and fifty for the first year of 
the war. After that she found work for those who were able to do 
it. She is still responsible for the care of one hundred war servers 
and sufferers. 

“And their beautiful gratitude!" she said. “Мо high born 
gentleman of any land could write more exquisite appreciation of 
the least little thmg you send them than these boys, the common 
soldiers of France. Oh, but they are wonderful—all of them. No 
one has ever seen anything like the spirit of France.” 

The real sincerity of Mary Garden’s nature—the thing that has 
helped to make her the artist she is—caused the great needs of the 
war to take possession of her. At first she decided not to sing in 
opera again until the war was over. Afterwards she made a different 
decision. She went to the director of the Opera Comique and said 
that instead of cancelling her engagement she wanted to sing, but 
without remuneration for the period of the war. To this M. Carré 
would not consent, however. “France has made me,” said Mary 
Garden, “why not let me do what I can for France?" It was finally 
arranged that she was to sing twice a week at the Opera Comique, 
half of the tickets upon each occasion to go to the convalescent and 
furloughed soldiers, the proceeds for all tickets sold to go to the 
Opera House war fund. 

“For a time I went into the hospitals for the blinded men," she 
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said, "but that was the one thing I couldn't stand. I went home and 
cried my eyes out every night." She tells a sad story of the soldier 
in that hospital, maimed and blinded, who has taken upon himself 
the tragic task of breaking the fact of their blindness to the poor lads 
who still believe that when their bandage is off they will see. . . . 

So close to all these things she has been that she tells and feels 
it with a great simplicity of sympathy too real for conscious pathos. 
"It just makes you feel that anything that ever happened to you, 
all your own little troubles, are nothing," she said, "something that 
you are ashamed to even think about any more." 

Garden came to America this time to act in a film version of 
“Thais” and other "pictures." She had no intention of singing in 
opera. But when Campanini in urging her to join his forces told 
her of the difficulties he had had to overcome, of the impossibility of 
getting a suitable New York theatre, her fighting blood rose. She 
signed the contract at once and sent to France for the costumes 
packed away in her trunks. The story of the electric success of the 
Chicago company in a Lexington Avenue theatre, built by that 
speculative would-be impresario who first introduced Garden to us— 
all this is recent operatie history. 


ND so out of the grim realities of contact with that ceaseless 
tragedy of death and mutilation Mélisande drifts back to us, 
a dream of mist and moonshine, as intangible, as poignantly 
beautiful, as in the days of smaller things when our minds were at 
leisure to receive the impressions of art. . . . It touches us no less 
now. Its beauty is not dimmed, for both play and music belong in 
a different world, where the realities are transmuted into things of 
another sense. 

For in her operatic impersonations Mary Garden has achieved, 
as no other opera singer has, that real oneness of movement and 
music of which Wagner dreamed. She creates indeed as Mélisande 
moments when the two seem inseparable. Нег entire body speaks 
and with the individual speech of the character. Even in Salomé 
this expression did not pass into the unpleasant realism that is incon- 
sistent with the idealized form of lyrie drama. Апа it is all art— 
an art subtle, sure, incalculable. For it is а being charged with 
impulsive vitality in every natural movement who is able thus with 
mind and body to create the impalpable moth-like quality of Méli- 
sande, the penetrating stillness of Monna Vanna, the eloquent 
passivity of Griselidis, the virginal restraint of the unawakened 
Marguerite. ' 

In “Pelléas et Mélisande"—a poignant dream of life rather than 
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a direct presentment of it—what ineffable things she suggests! 
Through its tenuous clouds of music she moves, a diaphanous figure 
out of a Corot wood, a creature of soundless movements, soft cries, 
evasions, mysteries; of inexpressible flittings іп diminuendo and 
accelerando—one thinks of them inevitably in musical terms—a being 
of twilight and moonshine, uncertain of outline, and yet for all its 
mystie unreality, mysteriously able to reach the heart. Mary Gar- 
den's Mélisande is something existing in that realm of the imagina- 
tion rarely invaded by the interpreter of art, a substantiation of the 
vision of the poet, an illusion somehow wrought out of the fusion 
of poetry, music and action, all conceived in one mood by poet, com- 
poser and interpreter. Never was an artist more completely a part 
of her vehicle of expression. 'The very intervals of the music seem 
to belong in her voice. 

The same quality is in her Monna V anna—again, Maeterlinck 
set to music—music lacking the magic of Debussy’s genius, yet offer- 
ing an harmonious background for the poet's more realistic story. 

In *Salomé," where her intellectual art interwrought with the 
exotie musieal imagination of Strauss wrings its tribute, however 
reluctant, from the observer, again. note the characteristic physical 
expression. Every swift movement is young, royal, imperious, 
charged with fate. Every gesture betrays that primitive self-uncon- 
scious passion which, checked, turns the daughter of Herodias into 
an unhuman creature of the jungle. 

This unique quality of Mary Garden’s art—of musical expres- 
sion through movement—is only a part of a dramatic art that can 
teach something to almost any actress. It has the reality of the best 
art of the theatre, yet the technique is that of the drama adapted 
to music. 

Although Carmen is one of the parts in which Garden has 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm in Paris it is not one with which 
American audiences are familiar. She sang it once at the Metro- 
politan Opera House six years ago on one of the French opera 
nights, but there are many, including the writer, who did not hear 
it at that time. Нег interpretation of this part should be of even 
greater interest now since her recent visit to Spain, the result of her 
having crossed on a Spanish line the last time she returned to Europe. 
In Madrid she went to cafés of all sorts to see the Spanish dancers. 

* Ah, but they are splendid in their dignity, their silence!” she 
said. “They invite—but only with the eyes. It is always the men 
who come after them.” 

When she was first contemplating the róle of Carmen Mary 
Garden remarked that by the very evidence of the story Carmen 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE: А DISCUS- 
SION OF WAR AND POETRY: BY JOHN 
MASEFIELD 


INTRODUCTION BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


T is an old story now, for journalists һауе told it often,— 
the story of a young peer of Chaucer indentured to a 
sea captain in the time of his youth when dreams grow 
mighty, sent out upon the great sea-paths of the world 
to use the holy-stone upon foul decks and do his trick 
with the rest; the story of the man in him loving the salt 
taste of adventure; the story of the poet in him grown restless, 
demanding more than the “wash and thresh of the sea foam," and 
bringing him, twenty-five years ago, to this country of ours where, 
he had heard, а man might become what he liked; the story of his 
quest for what he needed and of the bizarre but not meaningless trick 
which Fate played in letting him become, for a time, an assistant to 
a New York bar keeper; the story of his return to England and of 
the publication of “Тһе Everlasting Mercy" in nineteen hundred and 
eleven in The English Review, of the strong chorus of acclaim that 
greeted it and of the fame blown far as the sea winds he had loved 
and learned to celebrate. It is an old story, I say, but it is a great 
story and will become a great tradition, for it is the life story of a 
master of the English speech, of our greatest living poet of the people. 

Such words as “great? are not used with glib frequency by those 
to whom words are sacred, but because they are light on the lips of 
many persons who have no part in the love of sincere meanings, it 
becomes necessary, sometimes, to make the use of them include a 
definition. ‘Therefore, when I say that John Masefield is a great 
poet, I mean that he has much of Chaucer's gift of catching and 
sharing the flavor of persons and circumstances, much of the delicate 
perception of beauty that was in Keats, much of the color of Cole- 
ridge and the plain earth-wisdom of Burns, much even of the sap 
and savor of life that was the power in Shakespeare. He has, more- 
over, a music of his own, and a sense of the significance of things, 
which, because it is modern, is more profound and searching in its 
own way than any philosophy of earlier days. Тһе world has lived 
and died many times since the days of Chaucer, and has known many 
resurrections. John Masefield has shared the life and death and the 
rising again into light. 

Since Chaucer's day the love and fear of potentates has been 8 
dying cult. Today по man can seem splendid long because he wears 
purple. And in many lands has been born a belief in the heroism 
and beauty of the common man and woman. This belief has grown 
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and lightened perceptibly the blear darkness of the modern world. 
It has been choked off again and again by greed and violence, but 
it can not be held by death. Always it breaks free of the killing 
bondage more strong than before. It has enabled believers to find 
the “Son of Man" in the common ploughman or factory hand, the 
Madonna іп “Тһе Widow in the Bye Street." And even before the 
AR great war came and brought us a new sense of values in this country, 
: which worshipped prosperity, many of us knew that no real hero 
ih: will hew his way to material success unless he can do it with a sword 
жа as clean as Excalibur. 
| № the poetry of John Masefield all the light of this belief is 
brought to а focus. Over and over again in ringing words, 
BEY words as clean as silver, firm as bronze and ruddy as gold, he 
НК tells his times the value of that which has hitherto been called value- 
нін less. Не is the spokesman of all defeats that have been better than 
victories, of all good losers who have been a gain to the race, of the 
weak and the poor and the humble whose bodies and souls build 
stairs by which the great and strong can climb. For he knows that 
under the old systems that men have made in the past only a few 
could achieve а rich reward, a shining victory. Не is the bard of 
the scientist who, for forty years, will study the legs of one insect, 
that a later scientist, profiting by his knowledge, may make a great 
discovery and win fame. Не is the bard of other failures, of the 
terrible spawn of life that we so little understand—the sinner of the 
kind externally and obviously and vulgarly sinful—the sinner from 
whom most of us run away—with whom Christ remained. Such 
sinners are presented to us in poems like “Тһе Everlasting Mercy" 
M with such an amazing power that we think no more of the printed 
M page and forget that the story is а written one which we have read. 
К We almost suppose that we have been а part of the tale, for we have 
shared a master's understanding and devotion. 
Not опсе but many times does Mr. Masefield tell his tale of 
1 pomp discredited, of valor and beauty triumphant in renunciation 
12M and apparent defeat. 'This is the underlying theme of his great book 
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TAN about the war, “Gallipoli,” a glorious epic in prose. It is the under- 
au lying theme in the story of “Dauber,” the man who shipped as a 
bn sailor that he might learn the moods of the sea and how to paint her, 
тері the man whose drawings were destroyed by the crazy and futile 
+ humor of his mates, whose body was broken by an accident of the 
dus life he was living, but who learned from his rough comrades a new 
L SIN manhood, strong as their own—and finer. The glory of the effort 
i oh that seems to have been in vain is what makes this poem one of the 
| T finest narrative poems in our language. It is like an immeasurable 
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extension of Browning's thought: * What I aspired to be and was 
not, comforts me." 

But Mr. Masefield does more than tell stories that illustrate this 
great theme. Не does what lesser poets could not do without becom- 
ing verbose and tiresome. Не states the belief, formulates the eredo 
of The New Democracy at work like a ferment in the mass of man- 
kind. It is suggested tacitly or sounded clearly in nearly everything 
which he writes. It is in that beautiful half-mystic poem, “The Wan- 
derer,” about “the loveliest ship my eyes have ever seen,’ in which 
he says: 

“Only like one who having formed a plan 
Beyond the pitch of common minds she sailed, 
Mocked and deserted by the common man, 
Made half divine to me, for having failed.” 


And the last word that is said of "The Wanderer" is this: 
“The meaning shows in the defeated thing.” 


The same reiterated thought becomes resonant in that vigorous lyric 
called “Consecration,” at the end of which Mr. Masefield says, 
“Amen.” 


“Not of the princes and prelates with peri-wigged charioteers 
Riding triumphantly laurelled to lap the fat of the years;— 
Rather the scorned—the rejected—the men hemmed in with the 

spears; 
ж ж ж 
“Theirs be the musie, the colour, the glory, the gold; 
Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful of mould. 
Of the maimed, of the halt, of the blind, in the rain and the cold— 
Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my tales be told. Amen.” 


To sum it all up, Mr. Masefield shows clearly that it is not 
important to mankind in years to come that one of us rather than 
another should eat turtle and drink champagne and sleep under silk 
today; but that it is of the greatest importance to the individual and 
to the nations that great goals be kept in view, great visions of what 
may be accomplished tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, and 
that, to that accomplishment, which they may never see, perhaps 
many failures who have sternly struggled contribute as much as one 
success. He has made this meaning clamorous with the magic of his 
art. He knows rhythms as only a man familiar with wind and sea 
and rough athletic movement can ever know them. He knows the 
turbulent hearts of men and women and divines the good in them 
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| which is often hidden and disguised. Because he knows their hearts 
IË he knows the good rich words of their mouths. Не can express him- 
H8 self with the power of the masters, and is himself a master of the 
Б English speech. Апа because he has learned the secret of his times : 
13 and given it to the world with a varied accompaniment of melody 
НЕ and color he is probably the greatest living poet of the people. Не 
8 is here now, in this country, talking about the war, and about the 
Ps democracy for which we must make the world safe. 


AS JOHN MASEFIELD SEES WAR AND POETRY 


Е 15 а tall man, John Masefield, with the look of the English 
H breed. Не has the English poise and cool gravity. Не has 
that peculiar English humor which relishes under-statement, 
which we often fail to understand because our own humor is made 
by vivid exaggeration. John Masefield is English enough to speak 
of the U-Boat menace as “rather a nuisance!" But he is more than 
English. Не has a sincerity and simplicity that are quite his own. 
To talk with him is to believe that his “yea” is yea and his “пау” 
nay. And when I met him, I remembered first of all how much 
had happened since he wrote *August 1914" and that he had been 
in it and near it all. I knew that he had been with the Red Cross in 
France and with the heroes of Flanders and Gallipoli, that he had 
felt the pain of this great maelstrom, into which our world has been 
whirled and driven and shaken and swept, and felt it as it could not 
be felt by those less sensitive. I knew that he is one of the official 
historians of the great war and that he has been watching it from 
the beginning as few have been able to watch it. Therefore the old 
trite question that everybody asks rose to my lips. 
“When will it all end?” 
b | “Soon, I think,” he said, “perhaps this year. The world is crack- 
| ing under the strain. Тһе end will come suddenly, unexpectedly. 
glo Тһе Germans have done their worst. We have the advantage now.” 
aR “We Americans have said,” I suggested, “that we will not make 


s peace with the Kaiser. Do you think he will be dethroned? По 
aus you think the Germans will rebel against their autocrats?" 
dd *Not now. I think peace will be made with the Kaiser's gov- 


ernment seemingly in power. But when the men, the Germans, go 
back from the trenches to find a nation that the world has dishonored, 
when they find that they have no friends they will see it all clearly. 
Then, too, they will be influenced by the Russians... ." 
For the first time I was glad of the fact that most educated 
Russians speak German. In this country we have feared German 
influence in Russia. We have not shared the good hope of Russian 
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influence in Germany. I was glad to hear Mr. Masefield speak of 
this hope as well founded. 

"Of course we believe," I said, “that we are fighting а war for 
democracy. But in spite of that belief it is all very terrible. What 
do you see in the war? What is the meaning of it all? Shall we 
really achieve the democracy for which men are dying?" 

“Tt is much more than a war for democracy," said Mr. Мазе- 
field, “а much bigger thing even than that. The war is the breaking 
down and burning up of all the old machinery of polities and gov- 
ernment and cutthroat competition. Іп the past men have gone 
farther intellectually than they have gone morally and socially. 'Phey 
have used their minds to make great discoveries and inventions but 
not to make life happier or more decent. Тһе individual has ad- 
vanced, but the group has not. Under the old systems each man, 
each nation had to be ready to cut the throat of the other man, the 
other nation. Now the war has come. And there has been no such 
burning up of old ideas since the Reformation. And this is greater 
than the Reformation." 

* And what shall we have after the war?" 

* A new heaven and earth. . . . It would astonish you to know 
how the democratization of England has progressed since the begin- 
ning of the war!" 

*But is it not just possible that the loss of the bravest and best 
in many nations will leave them for a time without leaders competent 
to create and direct the new heaven and earth?" 

“Т think not. 'The Napoleonie wars destroyed the flower of 
Europe. But in every land boys and girls were profoundly stirred 
and stimulated by those wars and many became great leaders. Dar- 
win was one of them." 

*Y ou must believe," I said, “that poetry is а manly art—not a 
parlor amusement. Tell me what share a poet can have in this future. 
Aside from the human business of war work and actual fighting, 
how can a poet make ready for the new heaven and earth? Can he 
share аз a maker?” 

“As a maker—yes—but as a destroyer, also,—by his mockery. 
Byron was the destroyer who followed the Napoleonic wars—Shelley 
the maker. But we must not look for much great poetry now, while 
the war lasts. ‘Poetry is emotion recollected in tranquility'— (the 
phrase is Wordsworth’s) and verse that is written in excitement 1s 
usually mere feverish journalism. It has its place and temporary 
importance but is not poetry.” 

2 I asked Mr. Maselicld whether any new English poets had found 
the spiritual tranquility essential to the production of fine poems of 
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realization of the war. Не named four whose books have been pub- 
lished in England but not, as yet, in this country. 

*Robert Graves is an interesting chap," he said, “а son of the 
author of the famous old popular poem, ‘Father O'Flynn. He was 
seriously wounded in the Battle of the Somme and when the stretcher 
bearers found him they thought he was dead and said so. Не heard 
them. ‘I’m not dead, and I'm damned if ГИ die, he said. And he 
didn't. Then there is Siegfried Sassoon who dislikes war—dislikes 
it very much and has written very bitterly about it. Robert Nichols, 
son of the art critic, Bowyer Nichols, has written a poem called 
*Attack, which is probably the best poem of actual experience. Не 
fought in the Battle of the Somme. Julian Grenfell, who loved war 
— found it fascinating—was killed—but before he died he wrote “Into 
Battle” Edward Liveing is а young man who has done good work 
I prose s 

*Will any of these men become constructive thinkers and share 
in making the new world of which you speak?" 

“We can not tell, yet. But after the war I think men will not 
write of the war nor think of it much for a long time. "They will 
think about everything else——” 


“What else?" 
* About art—education—polities—how to make life more decent 
for everybody. . . . They will think about Paradise. . $6 


They will think about Paradise! The idea fell quietly into place 
with the others that Mr. Masefield had given me. Here was a man 
whose faith was not a cheap and flimsy optimism, but built upon the 
stern foundation of many agonies witnessed, of much knowledge, of 
much quiet thought. Не said that the war might end soon—and 
that after it men would turn from thoughts of blood and anger and 
fear to thoughts of beauty—of Paradise! It was very good to hear. 

“After the war,” he continued, “I look for a great romantic 
movement in literature. The time is ripe in this country for the 
coming of a great American poet. In England, in the days before 
Chaucer, everybody was writing and reading verse. Then he came. 
In the days before Shakespeare, England was making ready for him 
in the same way. ‘The same thing is true now, in the United States. 
Everyone is interested in poetry. Everyone is reading it and writing 
it. . . . And besides, you have grown up in the twenty-five years 
since I first came here. Even the architecture of your cities shows 
it. . . . New York is one of the most beautiful cities in the world. 
. . . Twenty-five years ago you were only Americans. . . . Now 
you are world citizens." 
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. “Have you any dream for us—any dream of what we should 
strive to do and become?" 

“I would have the United States join with France and England 

after the war, in trying to plan a new internationalism that will make 


all men better and happier . . ." he said slowly. 

“And for yourself, Mr. Masefield," I asked, “what will you give 
us when the war is over. . . 2? 

He smiled. 


“I should like to write plays," he said, “plays about pirates!” 

When I began to talk with him I had felt chiefly the weight of 
the world's sorrows. But when the talk was оуег I felt the grave 
beauty of the world's new hope. I saw—dimly but certainly—a new 
world of nations growing closer together in heart and practice and 
learning to live “more happily and decently.” I saw men turning 
toward art and polities and education with a will to accomplish the 
world's regeneration. Т saw new masters coming out of the darkness 
to turn our thoughts toward the light of Paradise. 


A GARDEN BY THE SEA: POEM: BY EDITH 
BALLINGER PRICE 


НЕ little winds from the misty seas 
Blow in the leaves of the garden trees, 
Stirring the clumps of glimmering phlox, 

Bending the last tall hollyhocks, 
Touching the gloom of the ancient box. 


Up from the long and glistening reach 

Of the windy dunes on the sea-girt beach 
_ The little winds a-tiptoe run 

Out of the breath of the rising sun 

Into the garden, one by one. 


Hither and thither the small winds race 
Waking the silent garden-place; 
Invaders out of the East are these, 
Breathing into the garden trees 

The gusty salt of the distant seas. 


The little winds to your casement creep, 
Whispering round you as you sleep, 
Leaving with you when they are gone 
The green cool breath of the dewy lawn, 
And a wild faint tang of the sea at dawn. 


BRICK WALLS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS: BY 
GEORGE J. JERVIS 


He hath a garden circummured with bri¢k. “Measure for measure.” 


= ARDENS to fulfill their perfect destiny should be 
= places where people may live out-of-doors, under 
the sky and among flowers. They should be as the 
rooms of а house, rooms where guests may be re- 
ceived with special honors, where the master or 
mistress may find refreshing rest, where children 
may play in the sunshine and meals may be served 
under trees. But such pleasures cannot be enjoyed 
without the privacy offered by walls or hedges, that 
is unless the home is bounded by many acres and set far back from 
the highways. А garden can never be used as an out-of-doors living- 
room unless enclosed, at least by Americans. Іп Italy the people 
live on the street. There the dressing of the children, cooking of the 
meals, arranging of the hair, all goes on in a most sociable, open 
and naive manner. But we are far too self-conscious to live in this 
child-like way. We demand a greater sense of seclusion and there- 
fore our gardens must be enclosed with blossoming hedges or some 
beautifully formed wall to shut out the inquisitive eyes of strangers. 

Walled gardens give a sense of exultation never felt in rooms, 
no matter how large they are or how superbly vaulted. We as a 
nation need to return to the wilds. We should spend at least a part 
of our lives beneath the unbounded sky, watch the clouds unfold 
bright with the colors of the sun at mid-day and soft at eventide. 
Our spirits droop and we become dull and commonplace without deep 
breaths of fresh air. Most of us cannot have the inspiration of walk- 
ing through green forests, of rambling over the hills or strolling by 
the sea-shore. But а small garden in the suburbs or the city can be 
enclosed enough to give privacy, yet carry a sense of freedom, because 
it is arched by the boundless sky. 

In the old days, walls were built for protection. Houses were 
further guarded by wide moats. Later on the moats were allowed 
to dry up and were planted with flowers, so that a man's home became 
literally girdled with blooming flowers. In Japan, even today, a 
nobleman’s home is often entirely surrounded with the sacred lotus 
and a charming bridge spans the river of flowers that flows between 
his city and his home. 

In the modern garden-cities of England is a notable tendency 
to return to the old-time seclusion of a walled garden. Even the 
tiny little cottages of the workmen set all in a row are divided one 
from another at the back with brick walls or tall-growing evergreens 
so that each family may have a space open to the fresh air and sun, 
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BRICK HAS BEEN COMBINED WITH СОХСВЕТЕ IN THE LOW WALL FOUN- 
TAIN IN THIS GARDEN AT DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. DESIGNED BY GUY 
LOWELL. GREAT CONCRETE JARS, WIDE MORTAR JOINTS AND CONCRETE 
PANELS MAKE A PLEASING VARIATION IN THE COLOR NOTE OF THE BRICK. 


STRAIGHT LINE OF BRICK 
WALL VARIED BY THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF A LITTLE SEAT. 


BRICK WALL USED AS A BACKGROUND FOR 
FLOWERS AT THE COUNTRY SEAT OF THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE LORD NORTHCLIFF, SUTTON 
PLACE, ENGLAND. А DELIGHTFUL EFFECT IS 
GAINED WHEN FLOWER COLOR IS MASSED 
AGAINST A MELLOW OLD BRICK WALL. 


GATEWAY IN THE BRICK WALL OF “CLAREMONT,” THE COUNTRY SEAT OF 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, SHOWING THE BEAUTY 
OF MODULATED TONE OF BRICK USED WITH OLD STONE OR CONCRETE. 
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BRICK WALLS 


yet closed to the curious gaze of strangers. We see this tendency 
toward creating outdoor living-rooms in America in many of our 
newly laid out cities. Besides the advantage of privacy, garden-walls 
have a most picturesque quality. Green hedges make the most per- 
fect background for flowers, while walls of brick or stone are ideal 
support for vines. 


НЕ old brick walls of English gardens have become so softened 

into beauty by time and weather that they are an inspiration 

for all garden-makers. Manufacturers quickly discovered that 
garish new brick was out of place in a garden, so they imitated the 
weathered tones of those old brick walls so perfectly that to all 
intents and purposes they are equal in aesthetic value to those that 
have stood for a hundred years or more. They haye not only dis- 
covered how to duplicate in the brick soft tones of age but they 
have learned to lay them up with a mortar joint suitable in texture 
and color. 

Bright red brick with glaring white joints, though suitable to 
certain purposes, is woefully out of order in the majority of gar- 
dens. The garden wall should be unobtrusive in color. It should 
be the humble background against which the radiant beauty of the 
flowers may be fully appreciated. Therefore these new, rough, dull- 
toned bricks in infinite modifications of reds, greys and buffs have 
made modern garden-rooms aesthetically possible. Severe contrasts 
in brick and joint should be avoided, for they are rarely if ever satis- 
factory, mainly because they are not restful to the eye. There should 
be a sense of mystery about a brick wall so that vines clambering 
over it may melt into its shadows as they would over a natural forma- 
tion of stone. 


T is a good plan to experiment with the color of the mortar in 

I laying a brick wall, trying it first in a light and then in a dark 
modification of the tone of the brick. 'The greater variety of 
harmonious tones obtained in brick the better is the result. In the 
photograph of the gateway leading to Claremont, the country seat 
of Her Royal Highness, The Duchess of Albany, the beauty of an 
uneven-toned brick wall may be fully appreciated. The eye cannot 
easily follow the courses of the brick, therefore it has the soft, satis- 
fying quality of an old rug. The shadows of the shrubs and vines, 
coming and going across such a wall, add to the sense of mystery 
and rich quality. The bricks are of different sizes and the mortar 
joints of different shades so that the wall seems sentient instead 
of dull and unresponsive. "Тһе look of age of such а wall is in fine 
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contrast to the prim youthfulness of the flower-border conducting 
one to the house. 

Тһе beauty of а brick wall as а background to flowers is fully 
appreciated in the photographs of Sutton Place, the country seat 
of the Right Honorable Lord Northcliffe. Two views of this won- 
derful garden are shown, one with its picturesque hooded gate-way, 
the other showing а corner softened by masses of vines which have 
climbed up its surface and run along the top. Іп both these photo- 
graphs the superb effect of massed flower color against an incon- 
spieuous brick wall is fully appreciated. 

In a garden at Dedham, Massachusetts, designed by Guy 
Lowell, a charming idea has been worked out—that of brick used 
with concrete to form a low fountain placed at the end of a terrace. 
The great concrete jars, wide mortar joints and concrete panels make 
а fine variation in eolor, yet do not take away from the rich glow 
of the flowers. 'The blue of the sky is reflected in the tiny pool and 
the green of the water-lilies carry the garden color over and across 
the monotony of the brick, making a color picture of great beauty. 

The possibilities of a brick garden-wall are infinite. One of the 
most charming variations is to extend it in the form of a seat. Тһе 
seat thus incorporated in the wall seems а natural and fitting solu- 
tion of the furnishing of a garden. Wall-fountains give another 
wonderful opportunity for creating garden pictures. 


WHAT A GARDEN CLUB HAS DONE FOR ITS 
COMMUNITY: BY OLIVE HYDE FOSTER 


3 ROM. its original idea of simply beautifying home 
grounds and improving the general appearance of its 
own.end of town, the Park Garden Club of Flushing, 
Long Island, originated by Mrs. John W. Paris, had 
no conception of how it ultimately would grow into 
work of helping the Government through the various 
related activities of its war gardens. | 

Soon after the opening of nineteen hundred and seventeen, 
when the Government first began to warn of an approaching food 
shortage, Mrs. Paris made a trip to Washington for the purpose of 
getting information on the subject first hand. 

* Food,—food,—food,—that was what I heard most about,” she 
reported to the Club on her return. “Tt seemed to be the main 
topie of conversation everywhere,—of more importance than men or 
munitions." | 
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In her enthusiasm over the subject, Mrs. Paris had also attended 
the first meetings of the National League for Woman's Service, at 
which was then being emphasized the vital necessity of increasing 
food production. At a later meeting, a professor from the State 
School of Agriculture, at F'armingdale, Long Island, on being asked 
what help the Park Garden Club might expect from that institution, 
made a significant reply: 

"If your Club is really in earnest, and prepared to carry out 
what it undertakes, £he resources of our School are yours!" 

Arrangements were made at once for a preliminary talk on the 
growing of vegetables in the backyard, and so stimulated were all 
the women present that cold March day that they went home en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities of indoor seedlings and cold frame 
green stuff. But they must share! The lecturer was persuaded to 
come again later, and speak to the general publie on intensive 
gardening and community work. About this time the people at 
Washington also were urging the private growing of vegetables for 
the home table, and the Club's efforts met with a quick response. 
Wishing to interest the greatest number possible, Mrs. Paris sug- 
gested that а, committee from the different organizations of the town 
be invited to meet and unite for the purpose of working out plans 
for spreading the garden idea. 

The formation of the Flushing Home Gardens Committee, 
backed by the Park Garden Club, was the result. Business men, 
including practical farmers of the locality, joined with the women, 
and appointed committees to look after the five most important 
branches of the work. "Тһе Grounds Committee solicited the use of 
all available vacant lots and acreage, and attended to the plowing; 
the Allotment Committee found the people who wanted to have gar- 
dens, and secured them the most convenient plots; the Seeds Com- 
mittee arranged for seed in the necessary quantities, at the lowest 
possible price; the Education Committee planned to inform the peo- 
ple what, where, when and how to plant in their locality; while the 
Publicity Committee started an active campaign in advertising 
[оцып the medium of circulars, window posters and moving picture 
slides. 

Тһе funds necessary to start the work were raised at that first 
meeting, when twenty-two dollars were at once handed in to the 
newly appointed treasurer for the preliminary steps. А member- 
ship fee of one dollar was decided upon, which gave the member a 
plot, plowed and ready for use, with necessary seed. In eases where 
the applicant proved too poor to pay even this small sum, both land 
and seed were given free. To provide for this charity, donations 
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and subscriptions were actively solicited from all friendly to the 
movement. 


O such proportions did the work soon spread that it became 

necessary to open headquarters in a central location, and put 

in a paid secretary, whose time was occupied in satisfying ap- 
plicants and keeping the necessary books. From this office as well 
as from the lecture room were distributed through the Educational 
Committee, booklets, leaflets and special articles, secured from the 
city, State and Government. 

Through Garden Club influence, experts were secured from the 
State School to give a free course in gardening, to instruct the peo- 
ple regarding soil, the planting of both early and late crops, their 
cultivation and then their conservation. Strong emphasis was laid 
on intensive gardening,—the keeping of every foot of ground con- 
stantly in use throughout the growing season. One lecture was 
devoted entirely to safeguarding the different crops from their par- 
ticular pests and diseases, with even the formulas for making, at a 
low cost, those approved necessary compounds generally to be had 
only at a high price under recognized trade names. 

A model garden also was started which, although from its inac- 
cessibility was not a brilliant vegetal success, justified its existence 
by furnishing to students and lecturers ground for practical demon- 
stration in soil preparation and planting. 

Then, as many of those taking up plots had no knowledge what- 
ever of gardening, captains and supervisors were appointed from the 
volunteers taking the agricultural course. Most of these were women 
of leisure, with beautiful homes of their own; but they turned to, 
and kept busy all summer, helping to raise good crops. Mrs. Paris 
herself took no vacation through all the long, hot months, but kept 
daily at some phase of this war work; and following her example, a 
large number of her co-workers held steadfast to the end. 


ANNING, as the next step in conservation, started in July, 
and Mrs. Nellie Snyder, a Government expert, was secured 
for a demonstration lecture. So enthusiastic were all her 

listeners that arrangements were made immediately for a once-a- 
week public canning kitchen. Неге the housewives could avail them- 
selves of the newest equipment for the much lauded cold-pack proc- 
ess, and save their own delicious green stuff. Moreover, every one, 
market gardeners included, donated on request every bit of surplus 
garden truck, to be canned for the benefit of the Red Cross. 

A Red Cross Plant and Vegetable Market was also established, 

where once a week any one having plants, vegetables or fruit to 
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spare, could contribute them to be sold for the organization. Mrs. 
А. was very glad in this way to buy Mrs. B.’s tomato plants, Mrs. 
C.’s extra lettuce or Mrs. D.’s dahlias, while the money realized 
from these small sales aggregated quite an amount by the end of 
the season. 

Among the boys and girls considerable work was done by the 
different Garden Club members, who acted as directors for the Pub- 
lie School gardens and the Girl Pioneers. The children took the 
greatest interest in their “green things growing," and often succeeded 
better than their elders, some of whom did not like to exert them- 
selves during an especially trying season. One boy under fifteen 
years of age grew all the corn, beans, tomatoes and potatoes used 
by his family; and his mother told me that his personal intercourse 
with the older people,—especially with the old market gardener who 
„acted as special adviser,—had noticeably developed strength of char- 
acter and manliness. Тһе young people's display of fresh vegetables 
at the show was especially good, the different varieties being attract- 
ively arranged in artistically decorated baskets; and as for their 
canned goods,—why, any housewife might haye been proud of them! 

A fine exhibition of war-garden produce was made at the fall 
flower show. Неге Mr. Richard В. Vincent, Jr., President of the 
American Dahlia Society, came from the New York Exhibition to 
judge the dahlias, and Mrs. Nellie Snyder made a parting visit to 
judge the results of her teaching as shown in the canned-goods sec- 
tion. Prizes of many kinds had been offered: a beautiful twenty 
foot American flag, a silver vase, money, medals, and certificates of 
merit, besides the usual ribbons. The War Garden Exhibit was a 
fitting close to a season of successful work. 


НЕ aesthetic and beautiful side of gardening, however, is of 

as much interest as the utilitarian to the Garden Club. Pro- 
grams are arranged a year ahead for the second and fourth 
Mondays of every month, giving ample opportunity for the con- 
sideration, study and discussion of flower-growing and every related 
subject. For instance, this year Mr. Marinus van Kleef, Landscape 
Gardener, gave an address on "The Propagation of Plants” Mr. 
Richard R. Vincent, Jr. on “Тһе Growing of Dahlias,” illustrated 
with his own decorated slides; Mrs. Isaac W. Smith on “Flowers 
the Year Around without Glass;" Mr. H. D. Darlington (a profes- 
sional grower), “Fall Planting for Spring Beauty; Mrs. Emily 
M. Richards, of the New Rochelle Garden Club, “Table Decora- 
tions;" Mrs. Honore Willsie, novelist and editor of The Delineator, 
down for *Garden Influence on Character and the Home," changed 
on account of present war needs to an informal talk on what the 
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Club could do to help in the distribution of agricultural products; 
Mr. William Griffith, “Тһе Poet in His Garden," with suitable selec- 
tions from his new book of city pastorals; Miss Mary Younge, of 
the Shedowa Garden Club of Garden City, “Color m the Flower 
| Garden," with Miss Sarah Field Splint, editor of T'oday's House- 
% wife, and member of the United States Food Administration, on 
“How Garden Clubs Can Help the Government." Certainly a wide 
enough range of topics to satisfy the most critical! But whether 
diseussing poetry or potatoes, the large regular attendance (often 
sixty out of an active membership of one hundred) is proof of the 
deepest interest. | 
The praetieal work, however, is to be pushed vigorously the 
coming season. One member, at least, will go to Washington, to 
get the latest information and advice from the Agricultural Depart- 
o | ment and the Ноше Conservation Division of the United States 
5 Food Administration. Suggestions from the various speakers of the 
SS previous year will be weighed, and committees appointed to investi- 
gate and report to the Club at an early spring meeting. Certain 
members in a position to reach influential people, early were slated 
to secure the most authoritative speakers on war needs and oppor- 
tunities to help the Government along the Club's own special lines, 
as well as to plan for new lectures on the agricultural work. This 
will be extensively advertised, so that every one contemplating a 
garden can be sure of getting the very best instruction about how 
to do the work, so that the best results may be obtained. А Club 
_ experience meeting at the opening of the garden season will enable 
the members to profit by each other's past failures and successes. 
 . Many problems of last year will have to be solved again; for 
instance, the procuring of suitable fertilizers, made necessary by the 
ibility of buying enough of the preferred barnyard manures. 
ieh last spring cost nine dollars a day, on account of 
ortage of labor will this spring cause additional per- 
cted shortage of seed promises another puzzle the 
n by and large. Park Garden Club is assuming for 
ty Ў ities; but with its keen, capable leader, 
membership, it can go. ahead 


‘talismanic word is patriotism. _ 


GEORGE GRAY BARNARD'S LINCOLN: А COR- 
RECTED LETTER FROM THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT ; 


рта Т last we have the Lincoln of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates. How long we have been waiting for this 
Lincoln! I feared that with the passing of years it 
would never come; but here it is—the living Lincoln, 
the Lincoln revealed, the Lincoln who cannot be seen 
when portrayed with a beard. It has been a real mis- 
fortune that Lincoln while President wore the kind of beard best 
fitted to disguise him; and we have every cause to be thankful that 
at last a great sculptor has worthily revealed the real Lincoln. Ву 
daring to reproduce him as he was outwardly at the time of the 
Douglas debates, he has shown us the mighty soul of the man as 
it could have been shown in no other way. I congratulate Barnard 
with all my heart, and I feel that we are all under lasting obliga- 


tion to him.” 
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Eprror’s Nore:—In the October "TToucHsrONE а quotation 
from a letter of Theodore Roosevelt’s appeared in a general 
article about Barnard's Lincoln. А few weeks later Colonel 
Roosevelt wrote to the editor of this magazine saying that he would 
like Tux Тосснѕтоме to publish a letter more completely express- 
ing his point of view about this famous statue. Unfortunately this 
letter did not reach us in time for the February issue in which we 
had hoped to place it. It, however, gives us the utmost pleasure to 
present to our readers the letter appearing above signed by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, which seems so richly and fully to present the great 
democratic point of view about Barnard’s statue of the Great 
Democrat. 
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as well as for her own soldiers in the trenches and in the training 
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the Minister of Agriculture organized an army of 
farm tractors, placed headlights on them and plowed 
night and day all through the spring months. When 
the harvest was gathered it was found that England 
had enough food to withstand the severest blockade 
for а whole year—and the farm tractor became recognized as the 
most effective weapon of warfare yet discovered. France had a simi- 
lar experience, and the manufacture of tractors was subsidized by 
the Government and a school organized to teach their correct opera- 
tion. Italy to a great extent solved the problem of labor shortage 
by purchasing small batteries of tractors which the soldiers operate, 
plowing more land better and deeper and harvesting better and larger 
erops than ever before. 

“Тһе United States has also discovered through experiments on 
a large scale that the tractor is а necessity of war. With thousands 
upon thousands of the young men of our country removed from the 
farms America faces a perilous shortage of labor. At the same time 
Ameriea is looked to for an enormous amount of food for the Allies 


the farmer with a tractor can 
г harvest. This cannot be 
ar too hard and the weather 
> with a tractor means 


1g year’s output. | Аы 


GIRLS 
RECEIVING 
INSTRUCTION 
IN THE USE 
OF FARM 
TRACTORS. 
ONE GIRL 
CAN DO THE 
WORK OF 
SEVERAL 
MEN WITH 
THE HELP 
OF THE 
POWERFUL 
TRACTOR. 
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(Photographs 
Copyrighted by 
Underwood and 
Underwood) 


GIRLS OPERATING THE TRACTOR ON THE FARM OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE DURING THE 
NIGHT TIME WITH THE AID OF STRONG REFLECTORS. 


THE FARM 

TRACTOR 
PLOWS 
DEEPER AND 
BETTER 
THAN ANY 
HORSE PLOW 
AND CAN BE 
USED IN 
MONTHS 
WHEN 
OTHER FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 

x WOULD 

| HAVE TO 

| BE IDLE. 


THE FARM 
TRACTOR 
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FIELD, 

SUN BAKED 
AFTER 
HARVEST, 
WHEN THE 
GROUND 

IS SO HARD 
AND THE 
WEATHER 

SO HOT THAT 
A HORSE 
WOULD BE 
UNABLE TO 
DO THE WORK. 


Photographs by the Courtesy of 
the Strite Tractor Company. 
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out the tireless tractor he would lack the power. "To feed the world 

will take all the available surface of our country for producing food 

for men. Why devote so great a proportion of land for raising 

fodder for farm work horses when tractors could do the work far 
T better and at less cost! 

Farmers so far have used the tractors mainly for clearing, plow- 
ing and fitting the land for the harvest, but they are constantly find- 
ing some new use for this vast farm “tank,” such as road hauling, 
delivering belt power, pulling haying machinery and cultivating. A 
decidedly timely and novel plan for utilizing ordinary small wheel 
| tractors has been tried out for transporting field artillery and army 
| supplies. А number of these tractors can be fastened by an inge- 
| nious. plan, in а line. One of them is used as a pilot and all four 
| wheels used. Тһе front wheels of the others are temporarily re- 
| moved and carried over the back wheels—thus all wheels become 
x driving: wheels with the exception of the front wheels on the pilot. 

These tractors can be connected up m any number of units to haul 
а load of thirty thousand pounds draw-bar-pull If one tractor is 
hit by a shell it may immediately be removed and the loss is not 
great. When these tractors are not in use for hauling army supplies 
they can be placed in immediate service for agricultural purposes. 


7 | ЧНЕ increase in the exporting of farm tractors has been phe- 
nomenal in spite of the difficulties of transportation through 
shortage of boats. "Тһе monthly summary of foreign commerce 

for the United States just issued, the estimates applying to the 

month of August, contains some illuminating figures. During the 
month of August, nineteen hundred and seventeen, a total of one 
thousand fifty-three tractors were exported by the American manu- 
facturers. In the same month of nineteen hundred and sixteen the 
figures were three hundred seventy-eight. In the eight months of 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, including August, seven thousand 
three hundred thirty-nine tractors were exported, compared to two 
thousand nineteen during the same period of nineteen hundred and 
sixteen and three hundred eighty for nineteen hundred and fifteen. 

The value of these eight months’ shipments were seven hundred and 

ninety-six thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine dollars in nineteen 

hundred and fifteen; three million seven hundred and fifty-nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-nine in nineteen hundred and sixteen, 
and nine million two hundred and thirty-one thousand seven hundred 

and forty-three in nineteen hundred and seventeen. x 
When it is considered that the freight to some foreign countries 

about equals the cost of the tractor in this country, an idea of the 
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urgent need for mechanical power abroad can be conceived. Inci- 
dentally the percentage of increase in exports far exceeds the per- 
centage in the capacity of American tractor plants. 

The United States in order to help increase the crops of France 
and help lighten the burden of toil of the old men, women and 
children, will ship through the United States Food Administrator 
fifteen hundred farm tractors to that country. The first hundred 
are already on their way and the whole number will be in France 
by March in time for the spring plowing. These are exported not 
only to be of use to France but to release tonnage for the Allies and 
the American troops, increasing the amount of food produced there 
and thus decreasing the amount of food that must be shipped. 

Governor James M. Cox of Ohio, with Fred C. Coxton, Fed- 
- eral Food Administrator, have set in motion a plan by which every 

available acre in this great agricultural State may be put under culti- 
vation this season. They realize that getting an army into the field 
is only the beginning of war tactics—to feed it is an even greater 
task. То get the largest possible number of tractors working at the 
earliest possible date they sent out a form letter to eighty-eight war : 
food and crop committees in Ohio, and to twenty-six skilled county 
agricultural agents, asking for data as to the number of tractors 
already in use, if owned by individual farmers or jointly by groups— 
also what kind and what size farms were in need of help, the results 
and net cost of using tractors last season, also if enthusiasm over 
their work prevailed. Тһе investigation showed that one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty tractors were in actual use and that they 
Más recognized as a tremendous. force in the production of food 
stutts. 


'T present practically all are owned by individuals, perfect satis- 

faction was expressed and great enthusiasm about the results. 

“Plain farm economy, nothing more, nothing less.” “They 

plow twenty-four hours a day if necessary, deeper, better, and in 

soil too hard for horses"— say all those who answered the questions. 

A land survey was made with the idea of locating every available 

aere of land. Naturally so much territory could not be cultivated 

without outside help, so that a “Еатт-Еуегу-Асге” Corporation has 

- been formed in which the stock is taken over by patriotic citizens 

E who are willing to invest their money without promise of profit. 'This 

company will purchase tractors and rent them out—the cost to the 

farmers being so small they will find no excuse for refusing their 

timely assistance. Governor Cox says that “There is no longer any 

question about the value of the tractor in farm operations. It is 
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necessary to prove this value to the farmers in dollars and cents so 
that thereby we may meet the nation's need by producing more food 
with fewer men." 

'The Kansas Board of Agriculture has also compiled a census 
of tractors used in the State, showing that the machine is already 
doing for Kansas the work of twenty thousand men and that the 
increase in their use has been over one hundred percent in less than 
two years. Over twenty-five thousand men have been taken from 
Kansas for army and navy service and a large percent of these are 
from the farms. Without the tractor, Kansas could not have sown 
nine million acres of wheat this fall. In the past most of the work 
was done with horses and men, but with so many men now off to the 
war it remained for mechanical power to do the work. There are 
about five thousand of these tractors m the State now. Some will 
draw twenty-one dise plows, turning over forty-five acres а day. 
Others with but one or two discs are used on small farms. "Тһе 
Kansas State Council of Defense adopted the slogan— "Ten million 
acres or two hundred million bushels of wheat for nineteen hundred 
and eighteen." Would this be possible without the mechanical power 
of the tractor? 

Last year forty thousand young men left the farms of New 
York State, most of them going into the city to seek what they 
thought to be larger opportunities for wealth and positions of honor. 
When farming is put on a sound business basis, when it is elevated 
through skilled management to a position carrying greater distinc- 
tion than small commercial opportunities in cities, then the young 
men will find farming worth their consideration, an exercise for their 
mental as well as physical powers—one far exceeding those now 
attained through commerce, manufactures, banking and such recog- 
nized industries. 

'The present world crisis has aroused such interest in farming, 
and people have reached such an understanding of its importance, 
that men of acknowledged business ability declare that a farm prop- 
erly managed affords a better chance for success than almost any 
other business. Now that gasoline and electricity are taking the 
place of animal power on the farm, greater capital and greater brain 
are required to manage it. 'The services of the brainiest men of the 
country, those of the greatest experience in organizing and capital- 
izing, are turning to the production of World Food as to the greatest 
and most interesting enterprise provided in this generation. 
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THE GREAT GARDENS OF AMERICA: WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SOME OF THE MOST 
FAMOUS ESTATES IN THIS COUNTRY 


“Without principles no true beauty can be attained.”—André, 


SRL ИА LLL a very few years ago America had no large 
LN WB | gardens. We had a great many beautiful plantings 
И of old-fashioned flowers which carried as sweet a spirit 
as the heart of any man could desire. But gardens 
in the strict use of the word, such as we find in Greece, 
Italy and France, have been practically unknown m 
America until Frederick Law Olmstead and the asso- 
ciation of skilled gardeners and botanists that he has gathered about 
him began their work by taking advantage of natural conditions and 
impressing them with the spirit of garden genius. 'The combination 
of man's art with nature's spontaneous productions is what is now 
generally designated as landscape architecture. 

Тһе Olmstead Brothers might safely be reported as the first 
to create gardens built upon principles. They have done more to 
turn men's desires toward beautiful gardens than any other workers 
in America. They are the pioneers in the new world of garden- 
making. Whether designing a small garden of some unassuming 
home or laying out а park for the pleasure, help and inspiration of 
a city, or creating roads and boulevards that will lead city dwellers 
easily and pleasantly out to the supreme gardens of nature's plant- 
ing, these men have always been in the lead and are responsible for 
а great deal of the garden enthusiasm now so apparent in America. 

Ameriean gardens, no matter how elaborate they may come to. 
be as the art of landscape gardening develops, will never to any ех- 
tent become the purely classical garden of Italy or the gardeners’ 
garden of England. They will always bear the stamp of the garden 
of the democratic man or woman and of the democratic house. "Гһеге 
will be а greater individuality in the great gardens of America than 
in those of England and France. American women seem to know 
more about their gardens—they have more definite ideas of what their 
partieular garden is to be, just as they are developing individuality 
in the fitting and furnishing of their homes. You find more definite 
ideas of color schemes in American gardens. Mrs. James’ “blue gar- 
den" at Newport has become famous all over the world under this 
name. It is her idea of the utmost beauty that can be attained in 

- а sea garden. 

It will be impossible to ever forget the blue and white garden 
of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Herter at East Hampton, Long Island— 
the blue flowers, the Italian tiles and the green sea and blue sky 

have ereated a vision of beauty quite unlike anything else in the world. 
Non 


LYCH GATE AT "BROOKFIELD." THE HOME OF J. COOKE, 
ESQ. CHESTNUT HILL, PENNSYLVANIA. BROUGHT INTO 
INTIMACY WITH THE EARTH THROUGH THE PLANTING OF 
THE OLMSTEAD BROTHERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
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GARDEN AT "BEACON HILL HOUSE," THE NEWPORT RESIDENCE 
OF ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES, ESQ. THIS APPROACH TO THE 
GARDEN THROUGH THE PERGOLA REVEALS THE GENIUS OF 
THE OLMSTEAD BROTHERS IN COMBINING LAW AND VISION. 


THE ESTATE OF 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, 
MSTEAD BROTHERS. 


"THE KNOLL," 
ESQ., 
DESIGNED AND PLANTED BY THE OL 


LATTICE WALL ON 
ALVAH CROCKER, 


18123. 
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PERGOLA 
DESIGNED 
BY THE 
OLMSTEAD 
BROTHERS 
FOR THE 
GARDENS 
BELONGING 
TO 

ARTHUR 
CURTISS 
JAMES. 


GATE WAY 

ON THE SAME 
ESTATE 
DESIGNED BY 
THE SAME 
SKILLED 
LANDSCAPE 
GARDENERS, 
SHOWING 
THEIR RARE 
ABILITY IN 
SOFTENING 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
WITH 
GRACEFUL 
TRACERY 

OF VINES AND 
FLOWERS. 


THE GREAT GARDENS OF AMERICA 


And so it is as you go from one beautiful American garden to 
another. They are always smaller in proportion to their beauty. 
They are always more intimate and closely associated with the house 
architecture; and the spirit of the head gardener, the mistress of the 
house, almost without exception dominates the great gardens of 
America. А more intimate and wonderful garden has never been 
made than the one that has flowered out on Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin's 
estate at Onteora Park, the Catskills. Тһе color note there is struck 
in the walled-in garden in the wonderful blues of the delphiniums, 
the Madonna lilies that march in stately fashion along the edge of 
the pergola, the pink orange of the snap dragon and the forget-me- 
not of the low border and the varying ‘blues and violets of the iris. 
Patches of blue iris border the white rose garden, and wonderful 
splashes of blue and yellow and of tall white stock move up from 
the children's garden into the wilderness of the wood that borders 
the estate. No gardener could have made this garden because every 
year it is different, more beautiful, more subtle, with a greater 
spiritual radiance at twilight and at day dawn. It is typical of the 
most beautiful gardens of America, the kind that no other land has 
developed, the kind that can only grow under the hand of the woman 
who knows and loves her flowers and who gives her own spirit into 
making the garden world more beautiful. | 

In our early history man enjoyed creating things for his com- 
fort. Later he found his life bound and oppressed by the work of 
his hands, which hedged him in and made a prisoner of him. To 
find relief from the prison of his own making he once again seeks 
relief in the domain of nature. Мал is а part of nature and belongs 
by right in а garden. Unless-he can look up occasionally into the 
blue vault of the skies he loses his way, as it were. Man cannot 
keep his eyes fixed on the things of his own creation without retro- 
gressing. Gardens are man's opportunities for keeping in touch with 
the best that is in him. They are not mere pleasure grounds but 
more useful than any sanatorium. : 

Some people whose taste is not too well developed prefer obvious 
effects such as produced with crude colors. More cultured people 
enjoy subtle effects—they use their gardens as an outlet for 
their imaginations. Whenever the Olmstead Brothers make a gar- 
den for the pleasure of man they combine both the obvious physical 
beauty for the delight of those who see only with their eyes, with an 
atmosphere that appeals to the memory, that stimulates poetic 
thought and quickens what, for a lack of a better term, we call our 
spiritual nature. x 

We are glad to show with this article gardens designed by the 
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THE GREAT GARDENS OF AMERICA 


Olmstead Brothers, each a memorable example of the visible and 
invisible beauty of а garden. Of course, the invisible or subtle beauty 
which appears to the imagination cannot appear without the material 
form, yet many gardens have an arrangement of courts, pergolas, 
paths and all sorts of rare plants, trees and shrubs and still wholly 
lack what we must call spiritual beauty. Some gardens are like beau- 
tiful women who are admired because of their physical beauty but 
cannot be loved because they are utterly lacking in tenderness or 
sympathy. 

Each of the pictures we are showing displays that fine spiritual 
beauty over them. Тһе first photograph of a little garden close 
shows a well proportioned and well ordered arrangement of house 
and wall, good balance of path and greensward, an ideal combina- 
tion of vines and perennials that could not help pleasing the most 
casual observer. But the sweet home spirit, the consciousness of 
shelter from rough winds, of warm sunshine and loving culture of 
flowers is woven in and out like а mystie thread through the warp 
and woof of law and order. The second photograph shows that the 
Olmstead Brothers have made use of stately gateways, graceful per- 
golas and Florentine urns, framing and enclosing a garden plot, yet 
it has no appearance of a show garden of Italy. It tells of the gen- 
erous cordiality and lavishness of the true American. It is com- 
posed upon true laws of landseape architecture, but the laws have 
been forgotten or subdued by the tender growth of vine and flower, 
light and shade, playing an ever changing fugue, repeating with 
ever fresh variations the theme of beauty. 

Another illustration of the art of the Olmstead Brothers in cre- 
ating both physical and spiritual beauty at the same time is seen 
in the third photograph. It would be hard to analyze the satisfac- 
tion felt in looking at this picture. There is a tiny retaining wall 
with blooming herbs and three small steps relieving its severity, and 
there is an open lattice fence that makes lace work of the trees and 
gives the roses a foothold to clamber upon, yet, besides these obvious 
aids to beauty, there seems to be a homelike, unceremonious air per- 
vading the whole as though one who loved flowers had planted it 
for their own sake. lt is not by any means a background for the 
gardener's art, but a place where people would like to wander, to 
rest and chat а while or think of beautiful things. Some people 
would have made this merely an arrangement of objects and yet 
utterly failed to create the fine atmosphere existing here. We do not 
know how these distinguished architects create this inner as well as 
outer beauty. We wish we did. 

'Two other photographs illustrative of rare garden beauty are to 
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THE RETURN OF MELISANDE 


be seen on the fourth page, showing sunlight passing through the 
iron gateways, leaving impression of the great urns upon the grass 
path. This picture recalls the formal gateways of the old world gar- 
dens, yet the riotous profusion of flowers betrays it as American. 
America has an opportunity possessed by no other nation upon the 
earth for developing the art of garden making to its highest point. 

The Italian garden lacks, as a whole, masses of flower color, 
which it is so easy for America to have. As a people, we respond 
quickly to colors, and our gardens would not be characteristic of 
us were they not rich in color. Courtly elegance does not so much 
become us as the generous, lavish assembling of the wonderful plants, 
vines, shrubs and trees native to our favored land. 


THE RETURN OF MELISANDE 

(Continued from page 584) 
could not be the vulgar brawling creature she was often represented. 
Since that day we have been called upon to contemplate a concep- 
tion of Carmen in which the gymnastic interpretation may be said 
to have passed into the pugilistic, and the methods of the Keystone 
comedy to have replaced the traditions of the opera house. "There 
have been countless Carmens. Probably the best of the past were 
Calvé and Bressler-Gianoli, the first from the musical standpoint, the 
latter from the dramatic. It will be interesting to see what Mary 
Garden has evolved after her intelligent observation of the Spanish 
type in its habitat. One thing is certain: it will be striking and 
different. 

"It is after the war that the real struggle will come," said Mary 
Garden, voicing the feeling of all thinkers on the subject. “When 
the exaltation that is holding them up now has faded, when they 
have to face life without the excitement and enthusiasm of the battle 
—what then? Аз for the maimed soldiers, one wonders if they can 
live long. "Тһе shock has been too great. I think death will release 
them soon." 2,2 

In Mary Garden's courage, her impulse to serve, her uplifting 
enthusiasm, there is the spirit of the good soldier. АП that has come 
to her hand to do she has done with all her heart. That down in her 
nature there lay always the urge to some strong and active service 
is suggested by her type and temperament. "These qualities have 
found a natural outlet and expression in the needs of war. | 

Altogether а gallant soul, this unique and gifted artist. The 
reception America has given her this winter promises a warm wel- 
come when she returns to us next fall. 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE AND 
GARAGE, DESIGNED FOR A 50- 


FOOT LOT: ALSO A SMALL 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSE OF 
STONE 


OUCHSTONE House Number 21, 

was designed for а fifty-foot lot. 

Many people owning but a fifty-foot 
lot desire also a garage and it is difficult to 
make a plan by which the garage can be 
easily reached unless it is incorporated with 
the house. If it is put at the back of the 
yard, then either there must be a great deal 
of ground space devoted to turning the car 
around, or else there will be a long distance 
to back out. This arrangement which we 
are showing not only brings 
the garage close enough to the 
house to allow of easy heating 
from the house plant, but also - 
gives a chance for a long 
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graceful sweep of roof. It also increases 
the apparent size of the house, which gives 
it an added dignity, and the cost of con- 
struction is also reduced a little. On stormy 
nights the chauffeur may pass from the 
garage into the house and keep under cover. 
Passengers can be landed at the little en- 
trance stairway, and the car pass on to the 
garage in the most direct manner. Тһе po- 
sition of the garage also allows a direct 
passage out into the garden to remove gar- 
den truck or to take in fertilizer. 

By placing the garage as an integral part 
of the house, we gain a much larger garden 
space at the back. А study of the garden 
plan shows that the space has been divided 
into three divisions—the drying yards close 
to the kitchen porch, and back of the garage 
where it is out of sight of the 
street; the flower garden that can 
be enjoyed from the dining 
room, which adds a note of 
beauty to the house, and 
the vegetable plot, which 
can be subdivided, leaving 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 21; DESIGNED WITH 


А GARAGE FOR A 50-FOOT LOT. А PRACTICAL 
DESIGN FOR COUNTRY OR CITY SUBURBS. 
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HOUSE AND GARAGE OF STUCCO DESIGNED FOR А FIFTY- 
FOOT LOT, KNOWN AS TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER TWENTY- 
ROOF OF SHINGLES, ASBESTOS OR TILE, AS PREFERRED. 
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Designed by George E. Fowler. 
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Designed by George E. Fowler. 


TWO-STORY HOUSE OF FIELD STONE AT MODERATE COST, DESIGNED FOR 
| z A SMALL FAMILY: THIS HOUSE, KNOWN AS TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER 
| TWENTY-TWO, CAN BE ROOFED WITH TILE OR SHINGLES, AS PREFERRED. 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE AND GARAGE 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 22; 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
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m for a few fruit trees 
and still have ample ground 
left for the vegetables. ا‎ 
At the back of the flower garden 
is a pergola, which could be planted 
in many delightful ways. One way would 
be to have the garden side of it covered 
with climbing roses and grape vines over 
the other side of it. The grape vines give a 
dense shade and serve as a screen to the 
vegetables and fruit trees and also provide 
delicious fruit for the table. At the rear 
end of the garden could be rows of berry 
bushes. A little hedge of roses could sep- 
arate the drying yard from the vegetable 
garden. ; 
driven in and connected with heavy wire, 
over which scarlet runner vines ,could 
climb and run along the wire. 
. We have imagined’this house erected on 
a lot fifty by one hundred and fifty feet 
deep. The house itself may be set back 
about twenty feet from the street. From 
the entrance porch one steps directly into a 
foyer and at the right is the first rise of the 
stairway extended to form a little platform 
from which, again to the right, a small lav- 
atory is placed. Тһе sitting room is well 
lighted by groups of windows and made 
cheerful by an open fire. There 
is space beneath the stairs 
where a small bookcase may 
be built with only the face vis- 
ible from the room. Тһе din- 
ing room is entered through a 
large archway from the living 
room. If the owner desires, 
the partition between these 
two rooms could be made 
even less conspicuous, so that 
they would be practically one 
o space. MP چا‎ | 
тоот 15 a porch faci e 
_ den which is to be used for an 
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Or а series of posts could be 


laundry and 


T outdoor dining or sitting room, 
as preferred. One may step 
directly from this low porch 
into the garden, and from the 
porch one may look down over 
the stepping stone path past the 
sundial or bird bath to the vine 
covered pergola. 

Turning to the left from the | 
front hall is a narrow service 
hall which leads to the kitchen. 
This back hallway can be sep- 
arated from the main hall by 
means of either heavy portieres 
or a door, as preferred. The 
service hall leads practically 
1 through the pantry. This was 

— done for convenience in serving 
both the dining porch and the 
dining room. If the doorway leading 
from the pantry to the dining porch is con- 
sidered unnecessary by the builder it could 
be walled up and the space devoted to more 
shelves although, as indicated in the plan, 
ample shelf room is already provided. 

Whenever we design a kitchen as small 
as this one we give extra space to either 
pantry or storage room. М; 
think it is easier to do the housework when 
the kitchen is small and compact. Every- 
thing then is within easy reach and one need 
not take many steps. Certain divisions of 
the work, such as washing the dishes from 
the dining room, can be done in the service 
pantry, and the door into the kitchen closed 
leaving the place undisturbed after once put | 
into order. The storage room has space in it - 
for a refrigerator that can be iced from the Жуу 
service porch. A narrow stair from without  — ғы 
leads from - > ы; PANE | 
the back hall = 
down to the ANC 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE AND GARAGE 


Upstairs there are three large bedrooms 
and a bath. Opening from one of the bed- 
rooms is a small sleeping or sitting porch 
which looks out over the garden. А nar- 
row stairway leads up to the attic which 
is large enough for. quite a suite of rooms 
for the servant or for the young members 
of the family. Each bedroom is provided 
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. these two rooms made into one. | 
space conveys the impression of spacious- 


with windows so placed that they form a 
cross draft and the wall space is planned 
for the best arrangement of the large pieces 
of furniture. The plumbing of the kitchen 
and the bath has been centered, and one 
flue serves for the kitchen and the laundry. 

Considering the fact that this house is 
to be built on a fifty foot lot it presents 
a plan of unusual convenience and an ex- 
terior of unusual picturesqueness. The 
high peak with the long roof sloping out 
over the garage adds substance to the build- 
ing and the long lines add to its apparent 
height. We have suggested that this house 
be built of metal lath and stucco, although 
it would be better to construct it entirely of 
hollow tile and stucco. It would be well 
at least to build the garage of hollow tile 
and stucco, as this construction has greater 
fire resisting qualities. Though the cost is, 
of course, greater, it is well worth the 
added amount. The house might also be 
built of shingles and if stained a suitable 
tone would be most attractive. 


OUCHSTONE House No. 22 .pre- 

sents another solution of building the 
smallest possible house that is livable, com-, 
plete and beautiful enough to satisfy the 
hearts of the owners. 'The material used 
is stone, because this is always picturesque, 
permanent and durable and when built in. 
a locality where stone is plentiful, becomes 
comparatively cheap. 1n neighborhoods 
where stone is difficult to obtain brick may 
be used instead and satisfactory results still 
be obtained. Тһе entrance is through а 
charmingly hooded doorway over which 
some blossoming vine should clamber. At 
the right is a stairway leading to the second 
story and at the left is the entrance to the 
one large room in the house. This may be 
used jointly as dining and sitting room. Мо 
better plan has been devised for the division 
of space in the small house than to have 
One large 


ness, and the furniture can be arranged 
to much better advantage. Two large 
groups of windows on opposite sides of 
the room, a fireplace in one end and French 
doors leading out to the covered porch 
assure the room sunlight and cheer. И 
desired this porch can be enclosed in glass 
for a winter sitting room or conservatory. 
In the summer we songent planting some 
delicate vine such as the Alleghany, train- 
ing it on small parallel strings so that it 
forms a complete though airy curtain of 


SMALL TOUCHSTONE HOUSE OF STONE 


green. This airy curtain shuts away the 
neighbors’ prying vision and gives опе a 
cool sense of retirement. One side of this 
porch gives direct access to the garden. 

The kitchen entrance is through an arched 
gateway which forms an integral part of 
the house wall. The kitchen is reached by 
the tradesmen through a small entry which 
does away with the expense of a service 
porch. The whole idea of this house has 
been to create one at the least possible cost. 
So the kitchen porch has been dispensed 
with and all deliveries planned to be made 
through this entrance. Close by this door 
is the stairway leading to the laundry and 
basement. 

_One end of the kitchen is devoted en- 
tirely to the sink and drainboards which 
are directly beneath the window. Оп 
either hand are dressers for the kitchen 
dishes. Between the kitchen and dining 
room is a large butler’s pantry which has 
space enough to hold lockers or shelves en- 
closed by doors in which extra supplies, 
jams, jellies, and so forth, may be stored. 
In an angle formed between this pantry 
and the fireplace there is room for a cab- 
inet in which the choice dishes used in 
the dining room can be arranged—there 
15 ample space in the pantry for the re- 
mainder of the dishes. | 

Upstairs are three bedrooms and a bath 
and a stairway leading up to a small stor- 
age place in the third story. From the 
master’s bedroom there extends a little 
porch which is intended as an outdoor sleep- 
108 room. Ву extending the roof over 
this a picturesque line has been given to 
the end of the house. 

Since a garden obliterates any sense of 


DETAIL OF FRONT ENTRANCE OF 
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one side of the house. If the stone wall 
should be continued as indicated in the 
drawing of the elevation and down one 
side a little way, it would form a charming 
kitchen garden. Situated as this garden 
is it simply means a retired, intimate, little 
spot not necessarily intended for vegetables 
alone. Hollyhocks, cosmos, delphiniums or 
some such tall plant should be set out along 
this wall so that they will look over the top, 
forming a fringe of color that suggests the 
cosy garden within. A small sundial or 
pool could center the interest of this garden 
and all sorts of flavoring for the kitchen 
such as parsley, mint, and so forth, could 
be planted close to the service door. 

In another article in this same issue are 
shown a number of designs of weather 
vanes. Such garden ornaments are particu- 
larly suitable for such little intimate cosy 
gardens as this one belonging to Touch- 
stone House Number Twenty-two. They 
seem like garden spirits made visible and 
are far more suitable to our type of garden 
than the cast iron gnomes, dogs and deer 
that but a few years ago used to utterly 
destroy the beauty of American gardens 
owned by people who could afford to buy 
such monstrosities. 

Perennials are always advisable for the 
small garden because they come up year 
after year and so seem more like old friends 
or members of the family. However, no 
garden lover can resist sowing seeds of 
lovely annuals. The annuals can be planted 
occupied by the perennials 
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JEWELRY ОЕ RICH CRAFTSMANSHIP 


MRS. MAY MOTT-SMITH, ARTIST AND CRAFTS- 


MAN, FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD GENTHE. 


RARE MODERN JEWELRY, DE- 
SIGNED AND. EXECUTED BY 
MAY MOTT-SMITH . 7 


lily with its pearly petals and heart of 

gold, floating upon emerald waters, 
should furnish a motif for poem, melody, 
or раша but it has remained for io 


< I T is not to be wondered at that a € 


medals in the Paris Salons, at the 
World's Fair and many other 
places, in, fact, wherever she has 
exhibited her work, and though 
she is known from coast to coast 
for her exquisite workmanship, 
yet she started her career as a 
painter of miniatures. -While 
studying miniature painting in 
Paris she became interested in 
medals and plaques of low re- 
lief. Although she has spent win- 
ters modeling minute medals and 
painting fine miniatures, her sum- 
mers are devoted to work out of 
doors. Her canvases are handled 
with broad, free technique, with 
freedom of stroke and breadth of 
thought. In small work mistakes 
are fatal but in large work ex- 
perimental studies can be carried 
on to greater advantage. It is 
this swinging from broad, - free 
work to the finished, controlled 
touch that has given "Mrs. Mott- 
Smith so versatile a knowledge of the arts. 
Her imagination and workmanship are in- 


„creased through such varied study and her 


work kept s 
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. Her medals are mostly modeled in plas- 
tic wax the actual size in which they are to 
cast in gold, silver or bronze. Models 
are usually worked out in clay and then 
greatly reduced for the medals, but Mrs. 
Mott-Smith feels that she obtains a better 
texture, surface and quality by making them 
in wax the actual size of the finished plaque. 
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In spite of the fact that the work is so 
mechanical, she manages in different ways 
to convey a sense of color. She can suggest 
light or dark hair by vigor of strokes and 
Intensity of relief, and quality in clothing 
by coarseness and fineness of texture, thus, 


producing a quality in her medals not usu- ` 


ally found. Тһе difficulties of such inten- 
sive modeling are many, but through intense 
study and continuous effort she has now 
reached a high place of attainment in this 
little understood art. ; 
Color has always appealed to her and 
the living sparkle of a jewel gives her 


opportunity to handle and combine and fix | 
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AMETHYST, PEARL AND GOLD CHAIN OF i 
RICH WORKMANSHIP, DESIGNED AND EXE- 
CUTED BY MAY MOTT-SMITH. 


it in permanent form. Although imperfect 
stones must necessarily be cast out in a И 
work of art, semi-precious stones, which } 
have good color value, are often woven in 
wonderful necklaces and chains in her work- 
shop. Combinations of stones are her de- Е: 
light, and although her work is modern іп p | 
every way, yet it has none of the bizarre E | 
appearance about it which would place it ae 
among fads of the moment. Her craft ESS 
is in reality based upon classic lines. Her 
designs are graceful, delicate, yet strong, 
but not erratic. 

The jewelry which is shown here was all 
created and executed by Mrs. Mott-Smith, 
and though some idea of their charm of 
design may be gained from the photographs, , 
still an impression of their ашу, — 
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ELABORATE NECKLACE OF PLATINUM 

SS WITH DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS 

of color and careful perfection of workman- 

Ship could шеш only be fully realized 
in Ls jewelry itself. 

. Women should by right, have the sense 

hat is fitting and decorative in ea Jewels. 

r than. women should know how 

ole color scheme of a 
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content ourselves only with that which is 
choice, which deserves the title of "gem." 

Mrs. Mott-Smith's versatility is so great 
that it is difficult to select articles for illus- 
tration which could properly be called 
characteristic. The exquisite frames of 
gold and precious stones with which she 
surrounds her miniatures, the splendor of 
her necklaces and rings, the delicacy of 
her chains and brooches, the daring form 
of combs for the hair, the rich assembling 
of color in watches and bag-tops, all pro- 
claim her as a designer of great ability and 
infinite resourcefulness. 

Many of her designs are made to order 
to carry out some personal, wish, for in- 
stance—a ring may be required, symbolical 
of the birthday month, or perhaps a brace- 
let is wanted to honor a particular friend- 
ship. Mrs. Mott-Smith takes the emblem 
or wish of the person asking for the design 
and gives them their own wish, plus some- 
thing greater and better—her art. 
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GARDENS AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT: BY P. S. RIDSDALE 


(Continued from page 541) 
in the homes of America this winter and 
help us, by feeding ourselves, to feed our 
boys of the Army and Navy and to feed our 
Allies. Our soldiers must all be fed and the 
soldiers and civilians of France and Eng- 
land must be fed, and to a large extent. fed 
by us, and we are going to see that this is 
done. Тһе gardens of nineteen hundred 
and eighteen will exceed those of the past 
season. In the canning and drying of vege- 
tables and fruit our women have been 
contributing their share. The canning and 
drying movement has brought back to thou- 
sands of American households an art almost 
forgotten since our grandmothers' day. 
This will be continued on an even larger 
scale. 

"War has made Uncle Sam the biggest 
buyer of food in this country. Тһе army 
is making great plans for camouflage to de- 
ceive the eyes of the enemy, but you cannot 
deceive a soldier's stomach. Не must have 
real food. I am told that the reserve stock 
of foodstuffs at each camp is worth one 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars, and 
there are thirty-three camps in the country 
today. This means that food valued at four 
billion one hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars is taken out of the regular chan- 
nels of trade production and consumption. 
These figures give but a small idea of the 
need of food conservation on the part of 
the individual at this time. The War Food 
Garden Commission urges every Soldier of 
the Soil to at once promote himself to a 
Colonel of Conservation and to make plans 
for gardening and for conserving garden 
food in nineteen hundred and eighteen as 
never before. 

"Of course the commission is gratified at 
the success of its work in behalf of food 
thrift, and congratulates all who have 
а part in the patriotic effort. Great сі 
. is due to the newspap 
their splendid and ines coóperation 
. Ing to arouse popular inter : 


ers of the country for 


so that we may look with faith and courage Y 
to still greater results for nineteen hundred Е: 
and eighteen when the need will be most S 

urgent. I wish to emphasize the fact that 
there will be a greater demand for food for 
exportation than there has ever been before, 


and we must fill the demand. 4 
"Needs for this is well expressed by Lord i 
Rhondda, the British Food Administrator. E. 


He has said: 'I hope the exportable sur- i 
plus of American primary foodstuffs will B 
be much larger than the present estimates, 

as the result of food economies by which > i 
the United States and Canadian homes are 
helping to win the war, just as surely as is 
the production of munitions. Every Amer- 
ican woman 15 in a position to bring nearer 
the inevitable atonement for the brutal out- 
rages in Belgium, Armenia and Serbia, the 
sinking of the Lusitania and other horrors, 
by her day-by-day economies. There need 
be no fear that the sacrifices will be wasted 
over here. 

"I want to praise the women of this 
country because it is the women who in a 
peculiar sense understand what the war EM 
means. It is my experience that the ргас- 8 
tical women of America have been БЕ, 
ticing thrift for many years and that they 
know full well how to practice economy 
without parsimony, and that this year in — 
addition they have added to their duties | 
the patriotic work of extra food 


- 
. тыы ЖА 
k ад 


and extra food conservation. — 
How то Pran Your GARDEN. 


Map out your plan 
start, to give prope! 
enable you to buy th 
in advance when 
Place small 
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loosen up clay when mixed into it. Long 
unused land, especially under lawns, is 
usually sour, needing air-slaked lime, one 
pound to thirty square feet, raked in after 
spading. The sweepings of pigeon lofts or 
chicken coops make valuable fertilizer for 
gardens. 

When the frost goes out of the ground, 
test it by squeezing a handful of dirt. If 
it crumbles, the soil is ready for spading. 
If it packs into a mud ball, the ground is 
still too wet. Spade deeply, up to fifteen 
inches, unless this depth turns up poor clay 
and buries the richer soil of the top. Pow- 
der the dirt deeply with a rake, breaking 
all clods under the surface. If clods are 
hard a lawn roller may crush them. 

Much earlier crops can be secured by 
planting certain seeds indoors and setting 
the young plants out in the open garden 
after the weather becomes warm. Such 
plants are tomatoes, cabbage, lettuce, cauli- 
flower, peppers, and eggplant. Any wooden 
box, shallow or wide, if possible, will make 
an indoor garden. Put one inch of gravel 
or cinders in the bottom for drainage, and 
fill to the top with good soil Rows of 
plants may be two inches apart. Plant 
eight or ten seeds to the inch, keep the soil 
damp, and set the box in a window. When 
the plants are an inch high pull most of 
_ them out, leaving the rest growing one or 
two inches apart. 

Before transplanting to the garden set 
the box outdoors in mild weather to harden 
the plants. Set out each plant with a ball 
` of box dirt sticking to the roots. 

. Flower pots, home-made paper pots, and 


. The following amounts of seed will plant 
in each case a garden row 100 feet long. 
Measure your rows and buy accordingly. 


String beans oos t FOE 1 pint 
Tetas beans; seiten Я 1 pint 
СаБраг енын тиды л rel Sein E Y% ounce 
Carrot e oi уыт EN EU NEL 1 ounce 
Санадан i etse RI 1 packet 
(Фе[@гуд су on саса тел eR 1 packet 
TAM сар ASII зк» SEE E Y ounce 
Е sio rure acere ett 2 ounces 
ЕСО ас ао 1 pint 
Better A NES о ОСЬ ae 15 ounce 
Müskmelon ОРЕ а 14 ounce 
CUGUDIDER ts р ndis L5 ounce 
PP lata dn sk Ма Lus TTA IS 1 packet 
Kale, or Swiss chard........... L2 ounce 
не cec P а. 1 packet 
аул cese E 12 ounce 
Vegetable oysters (salsify) ...... 1 ounce 
Onion Sets СБ) ve oer eis 1 quart 
Ore Ва ENDE S 1 ounce 

DIS UM сызык Aie casera 112 pint 
Кайы SE ie аа vr e 
Е eee A aa 1 ounce 
Е Е s. 1⁄4 ounce 
ааа L2 ounce 


One or two pecks of early potatoes and 
one-half to one bushel of late potatoes give 
enough seed to supply four persons. 

Straight rows add to the garden's beauty 
and make gardening easier. Stretch a string 
between stakes and follow it with the point 
of a hoe to open up the row. 


Do not plant deep. Тһе old rule is to 


plant to a depth of five times the size of 


the seed. 
When you see the green rows it is time 


to start hoeing. Never hoe deeply—one 


inch deep is enough—but hoe frequently, 
and always after rain or watering as soon 


as the ground is dry enough. 


. Frequent hoeing makes a dust layer that 
| the soil underneath from drying 


best moisture for the 
itains ammonia, which 
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ington and the experts of the Department ture before winter. In this way a small 
of Agriculture. Don't let it loaf a single garden can be made to do wonders, А two- E 
day. When you pull out radishes or onions cent stamp to the Commission at 210 Mary- E 
or pick peas, spade the rows again and land Building will bring a garden primer 2 
plant new seeds that will have time to ma- that will be of great help to you. E — 
Here is a planting diagram that will be of value to you: E | 
5 ROWS—Onions from sets. (Planted April 1.) к f 
Spaced 2 inches apart in rows. E 
Rows 12 inches apart. EN | 


Followed by Beets. g ES | 
(Planted August 1.) E 
2 ROWS—Lettuce. (Planted April 1.) Rows 12 inches apart. i: 
Followed by late Tomatoes. (Planted June 15.) | | 
1 ROW —Spinach. (Planted early as possible.) Followed by Lettuce. | 
LZ ROW —Carrots. (Planted April 1.) 1 Row Radishes. 
2 ROWS—Beets. (Planted April 1.) š р 
Followed by Beans. (Planted July 15. 
4 ROWS—Peas. (Planted as early as possible.) 
Followed by Beets. 


(Planted 


SSS о 


June 15.) . 


1 ROW —Swiss Chard. Produces greens throughout season. (Planted April 1.) 
1ROW —Kohl-Rabi. (Planted April 1.) 


3 ROWS—Peas. (Planted two weeks after first planting.) 


аас ЕА eee Д. В АА Tr EE III l L 


Followed by Cabbage Plants. 
(Set out July 4.) 
2 ROWS—String Beans. (Planted Мау 1.) 
Followed by Radishes and Lettuce. (Planted 15.) 
2 ROWS—Beets. (Planted June 1.) 
Followed by Kohl-Rabi and Turnips. (Planted August 1. 
2 ROWS-—String Beans. (Planted Мау 20.) 3 
Followed by Cabbage Plants. (July 15) = es 
5 ROWS—Bush Lima Beans. h v lU 
(Planted May 10.) 25 š 
Rows 2 feet apart. 


3 ROWS—Tomatoes. 


1 ROW —Peppers. (Plants set out Мау 15.) ` 

5 ROWS—Peas. epe 

(Planted June 15.) _ 
Followed by 


> 
p 
PLANTING TABLE 
Quantity Distance Apart 
required Depth 
Vegetable for 100 3 of “Time of Planting 
feet of Rows In Row P;anting 
row 
Asparagus, seed.. lounce........ dto ft.. ves за» Зіго 5л... Шоп Sa Early spring....... ee 
Asparagus, plants. . ..| 60 to 80........| 12 to 24 in..... 15 to 20 in..... ВТО ОЛПОК Barly sprink. aa asas (LE 
Beans, bush.........| 1 pint.......... 18 to 24 in..... 5 ог 8 to ft..... 1⁄4 to IYO, v ДӨН со July. гла ааш с 
Beans, pole........ 16 pint......... SEO AE elato tt... TEto21in....:.- Мау and June....... У 
БЕРЕ: EAE EUR a5. 2 ounces. ...... 12 to 18 in..... 5 or 6 to ft..... Tero Bint TES April to-ÀAugust... lS 
Brussels sprouts....|}4 ounce........| 24 to 30 in..... 16 to 24 in..... ІСТІ A May and ипе. 
Cabbage, early..... lí ounce....... 24 to 30 in. ....| 12 to 18 in..... Enc e March and April. (Start in hotbed 
2 during February.) 
Cabbage, late...... М ounce....... 24 to 36 in. ....| 16 to 24 in..... Tan. wiN S Мауғапа ите evene 252 
Caribe a 1 ойпсе........| 18 то 24 in..... бое: Ам. seve estes s April to Unes s и ence Я 
Cauliflower. ........| М ounce.......| 24 to 30 in.....| 14 to 18 in..... GUI РКИ April to June. (Start in hotbed dur- 
à ing February or March. 
(C n a urls eese rare 14 ounce....... 18 to 36 т.....| 4 to8 in....... Denies We reos May аан өн: (Start in hotbed 
š during March or April.) 
Corn, sweet........| 14 pint.........| 30 to 36 іп..... | 30 to 36 in..... Мау rosInlysree Е 
Cress, upland. ......| № ounce....... 12 to 18 in..... 4 or 5 toft...... Marchito May... СУЕ 
Ë Cucumber.........| 4 ошпсе....... dra Oitos dtu OIE Ari о] Шу. толе: ТАШЫ ГАЙДАР 
wW Есерізпе.......... 1-3 оипсе......|24 to 30 in..... 18 to 24 in..... April and May. (Start in hotbed 
j during March. 
Endive......... СЕ У «её слу н | Во 12 ins... рз жж эту stes at ЗЕЕ 
Horse-radish.......] 70 roots. ..... ..| 24 to 30 in..... 14 to 20 in..... Early spring........... 
Kale, ог borecole. ...| }4 ounce.......| 18 го 24 in..... 18 to 24 in.....| Wi August and бергетБег............ 
Kohl-rabi..........| № ounce.......| 18 to 24 in..... roto Мау sone sagen Ses imaqa 
Kermes cs. cc cate ounce....... 12 to 18 in..... March to September...........-.- 
Melon, muskmelon..| 14 ounce....... Oto S ftu ce April to June. (Start cay plants 
in hotbed during March.) 
Okra, or gumbo..... 3 to 4 ft........|24 to 30 in..... May and /ипе................... 
Onion, seed. .... Ё .| 12 to 18 in..... 4 or 5 to ft.....| 34 to lin...... April and Мау................... 
Onion, sets.........|  quart........| I2 to 18 in.....| 4 or 5 to ft.....| 1 юд2іп....... Autumn and February to May..... 
Parsley.........;.. аа 12 to 18 іп.....|8 toG in....... lore. September and early spring. .....- 
'Parsnipireciwiew. yv ounce....... 18 to 24 in.....| 5 or 6 to ft..... fo din e. April and Мау................... 
T PER Eg рии... | 90 to 36 im... ^| IS то1с..-..... 2to:d JD esp vas ALCH CO UNC. она о = 
А Реррег............| 4 ounce.......| 18 to 24 in.....| 15 to 18 in.....| JA їп.......... May and June. (Start PEE plants 
"3 in hotbed during March 
Potato, Irish....... ББ... 2110.30 ina. - 14 to 18in..... Ила sae eer ss [Мате to June... .. . vee wes 
BEE 1ounce........| 12 to 18 in.....| 8 or 12 to ft.... to 1 in......| March to .„September.............« 
ae d......| 24 ounce.......| 30 to 36 in.....| 6 to S in....... Оса Жат арип е еее. 


plants....| 33 plants.......| 8 to 5 ft........ 
өлең е ДЕ ны акъы 


2 to 3 in.......| Autumna or early өргіпр.......... 
ost im vers and Типе................... 
tom. 

1to2in.,.... 


{ЖҮК Ns s КҮ 
Ely spri or very early spring.... 
MET пагу ЖЕР и 


April to Липе.................... 


May and June. Start early plants 
in hotbed during February an 
March. 
ргй.......................-.-- 
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he can to feed him- 


WEATHER VANES FOR EVERY GARDEN 


WEATHER VANES FOR EVERY 
GARDEN 


N the old English garden we used to 
І find such charming garden decorations 
as bee-hives or "beekepes" made of 
welts of twisted straw. These little 
bee homes out under the trees not only 
made attractive pictures but furnished 
sweet honey as well. In the old English 
gardens there was also a picturesque dove 
cote or a thatched spring house, sometimes 
also a well-head was discernible between 
the trees. Sundials, graceful lyres of wood 
to hold delicate vines, fountains, tree 
arbors, rose borders, “bosquets” or “green 
galleries’ were also there and generally 
a cosy seat where one could sit “feel- 
ing the pleasant whisking wind.” These 
seats were placed where a good view 
of the garden “posies” could be had. 
Sometimes stately peacocks walked over 
the leaves or screamed from the tops of 
stone walls. Sometimes also a pet lamb 
wandered along the paths doing no harm 
to the flowers and keeping the grass well 
trimmed. 
Nowadays, however, we do not have such 
charming garden ornaments. True, we 
have sundials boldly springing from all too 
trim a lawn, or white seats ill at ease, or 
haughty pergolas foreign to their environ- 
ment. We miss the dove cotes, the irides- 
cent peacocks, the white woolly lambs and 
the hum of the bees, but in their place we 
have all sorts 
of attractive 


weather vanes - NIE --- 


and bird sticks 
and bird baths — 
that are distinct Ң 
- garden innova- 
tions. Much of 
the credit for 


years have steadily found the demand for 
their work increasing. 

From their workshop come seagulls, ships 
and flying fish for the gardens down by the 
sea. Huntsmen, sly red foxes, chanticleers 
for the rich man’s stables—while for small 
gardens there are blue birds, cardinal birds, 
robins, tanagers and peacocks. Piping Pan 
makes fairy music for those who wish him, 
squirrels crack nuts upon a treasure-trove 
mail box. These weather vanes are made 
of stout sheet iron and are painted with 
such hard and fast colors that neither sun 
nor wind can dim them. 

Humorous and graceful are these weather 
vanes which show which way the wind 
blows as reliably as though they were a 
severely pointing arrow. From the top of 
summer house, pergola, stable, chicken 
house or garage they whirl about satisfying 
the eye of one attuned to beauty while 
giving full information to those curious 
as to the course of the wind. From this 
studio come all sorts of bird sticks painted 
so naturally and drawn with such fidelity 
to nature that a collection of them is almost 
as valuable as an Audubon chart as far as 
instruction in bird lore is concerned. These 
funny cheery birds are set upon the tops 
of stout green sticks that hold up flowers 
too weak to stand of their own accord. A 
bed of antirrhinums tied up to these bird 
sticks presents a fairy picture of elfish bird 


and butterfly that cannot help but cause 


a smile of childlike pleasure to whoever sees 


a 
A 
| 
[i 
| 
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PIPING PAN WEATHER VANE IN 
HOUETTE. 


BLACK SIL- 


them. Young roses are often held straight 
and true by these sticks, until strong enough 
to stand alone. 

The scarlet tanager or blue bird perched 
upon the bird sticks or weather vanes do not 
fly with their migratory companions in the 
winter time but remain swinging through 
fierce snowstorms keeping the garden spirit 
alive which 
otherwise 
would be sad 
indeed. 

Many ama- 
teurs attempt 
the manufac- 
ture of these 
flower sticks 


БЕ خخ‎ 


WEATHER VANES FOR EVERY GARDEN 


rabbit of stone may be found wait- 
ing patiently beneath a shrub. 
They certainly add charm to the 
garden's interest. Тһе bird sticks 
and weather vanes of which we 
are speaking take the place to а. 
certain extent of these more ex- 
pensive garden ornaments. They 
are within the reach of every purse. 


The weather vanes which illustrate this 
article were made by Rebecca Dobbin and 
Amelia S. Hodges in a delightful little 
workshop which they call the *Nature Stu- 
dio." They are weighted to balance per- 
fectly and mounted in especially constructed 
frictionless bearings, painted in fadeless oil 
colors, and varnished to make them com- 
pletely weather proof. Тһе smallest is as 
well made and carefully balanced as the 
largest. 

When the sheet-iron birds have been 
properly painted and hung up to dry in the 
boughs of trees, the Nature Studio certainly 
looks like a magic place. Besides the birds, 
which are general favorites, there are stee- 
ple-chasers, polo players, white leghorn and 
black Spanish roosters, a sloop under full 


! 


WEATHER УАМЕ FOR 


SCARLET TANAGER 
SMALL GARDENS. 


designed and made by these two skilled 
workers, are all sorts of letter boxes and 
heavy door stops. There are beautifully 
made butterflies, mounted on spring wire, 
intended to flutter among the plants in a 
window box or on the table. Our little 
friends, “Clouded Sulphur," “Gulf Fritil- 
lary,” “Tiger Swallow Tail" and “Imperial 
Trojan,” as well as a dozen other familiar 
varieties of butterflies, faithfully reproduced 
specimens, grow beneath their busy fingers. 

Weather vanes are particularly delightful 
in children’s gardens and small backyards 
in the city. The city needs these bright 
furnishings more than the country ones, 
yet, when seen perching up on the gate- 
posts or gables of country houses they have 
a merry, up-to-date look that is always 
attractive. They tell in a sort of sign lan- 
guage of the particular fads and fancies 
of the owner of the place. 

The clever fancy in design combined with 
bright color add a note of interest to any 
garden, whether in the city, down by the sea 
or up in the mountains. 2 
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. to prove most popular, either from the point 


A CHAPLET OF HERBS 
(Continued from page 581) 


small-seeded kinds in boxes, and to trans- 
plant them when four or six leaves have 
grown. Plants should be renewed every 
few years. Each one has its own habits 
which must be studied. The list here given 
includes only those which would be likely 


of view of use or as plant specimens, and 
which could be grown in small gardens. 
Small plants can be potted for the kitchen 
window garden. Parsley, basil and tarra- 
gon are favorites for potting. 

If grown for a commercial purpose, the 
plants should be set in long rows two or 
three feet apart, according to the growth 
and the method of cultivation. In the home 
garden they may be grown in clumps or 
rows. Most of them, except the slender 


kinds like dill and caraway, should be set 
a foot Sry Ёп іле арай. The 
smaller kinds can И six or eight 
inches apáffz “Most. of, fe, Sbrübs should 
be set two or three feet apart. NIS 
Aconite.—One of our garden flowers | 
which is poisonous and possesses medicinal | |( (| 
qualities. EM 
Angelica.—A nnial herb which may = 
be used as a pot herb, but its stems 
leaves are more often candied. Row: 
feet apart. Plants eighteen in pa 


p š ; ; T 
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Bene—A very tender annual for warm 
climates. Furnishes oil of sesame used for 
the skin. Used in cooking in the East. 
Leaves steeped for diarrhoea or dysentery. 
Plants should stand at least twelve inches 
apart. 

Borage.—An annual with pretty blue 
flowers, very attractive to bees. Grown for 
young leaves used in salads and as pot 
herb. 


Burnet—Attractive condimental herb. . 


Leaves used for salads and greens. Таѕі- 
ing of cucumber. Not liked by many. Six 
inches apart. Rows one foot apart. 

Calendula or Pot Marigold.—Hardy an- 
nual. Petals have medicinal value. They 
are also used in cooking for seasoning and 
coloring. 

Camomile—A perennial plant well- 
known as a medicine. The flowers are the 
part used. Plants nine inches apart; rows 
one foot. 

Caraway.—Bienmial or sometimes annual 
plant. Grown for the seeds which are used 
іп cooking.^ ‘Liked фу xhildren im cakes, 
bread, and confections. Nine inches apart. 

Catnip.—Perennial used in seasoning and 
for Catnip tea. Plants eighteen inches 
apart. 

Chervil—Salad or Leaf Chervil is an an- 
nual plant grown for the leaves which are 
used in cooking. Two varieties, the plain 
and the curled. Requires a cool location, 
as it runs to seed in heat. Rows one foot; 
plants eight to ten inches. 

Chives.—Hardy perennial of the onion 
family, having the same flavor in a mild 
degree. Easily grown and increased by 


division of the clamps. They should be 
€ Е close to the gr n when thered and 
ng up agair xcellent in 

0 5 : ould be 


Broad-leaved Winter is hardy. It furnishes 
Cress at a time when the Peppergrass can- 
not be grown, for the seeds may be left 
in ground over winter to come up in the 
spring. Water Cress can be grown in damp 
places. All the Cresses are liked by those 
who want a peppery taste in soup or salad. 
They are slender plants and a family sup- 
ply can be grown in a small space. 

Cumin—Annual grown for seed, which 
is used like Caraway. Slender plant. 

Digitalis.—The leaves of the purple fox- 
glove are used in medicine. 

Dill—A biennial used for its seeds, 
which are more bitter than Caraway. 
Slender plant. 

Fennel—Grown for seeds. Biennial, but 
usually grown as annual. Slender. 

Feverfew.—A perennial. Leaves for- 
merly used for a drink in fevers. Single 
and double forms, the former preferred for 
medicine. Plants one foot apart. Hardy. 

Geranium.—The varieties of Rose Gera- 
nium are grown for their beautifully 
scented leaves. They are named according 
to the resemblance of the scent, as apple, 
nutmeg, lemon, etc. 

Horehound.—A perennial grown for its 
leaves, which are used for coughs and colds. 
Propagated by seeds or divisions and cut- 
tings. 

Hyssop.—Hardy perennial shrub grown 
for leaves and flowers, which are rather 
bitter. They are used in seasoning. There 
are red-, white-, and blue-flowered varieties 
of Hyssop. Propagated by seed, root divi- 
sions, or cuttings. 

Lavender.—A small shrub of which there 
are several varieties. Propagated by cut- 
tings. Narrow-leaved is hardier. Flowers 
and leaves used for fragrance. 

Lovache ог Lowage.—A. hardy perennial 
propagated best from root division. The 


` stems and leaf stalks can be candied. They 
were formerly blanched and eaten like cel- 


гу or used as a pot herb. 
orice.—A. perennial which has a run- 
root from which it can be propagated. 
is used for medicine. __ 


° A CHAPLET 
perennial. Leaves and tender shoots used 


from seed, root divi- 
sions, or cuttings. Leaves and tender 
shoots used for flavor. Sweet Marjoram 
is a tender perennial which can be grown 
as an annual in cold climates. 

Marsh-mallow.—Woody perennial herb, 
which may be grown from seed or root 
divisions. Roots are used. Well-known in 
the manufacture of candy. 

Mint—The Mints are among the most 
important herbs and at least Spearmint and 
Peppermint should be in every garden. The 
former is best known for the use of its 
leaves in Mint Sauce, and the latter for 
its valuable oil extracted from the leaves 
and used in Menthol and in confectionery 
and other ways. They are hardy and easily 
increased by the spreading roots, which be- 
come a nuisance if allowed in the vegetable 
garden. If you happen to have a brook or 
pond you will take delight in Water Mint, 
for its fragrance is noticeable at a little 
distance. Mints are often found growing 
wild, and are recognized by the square 
stems, opposite aromatic leaves, and more 
or less two-lipped corollas in the flowers. 

Mustard—There are several varieties. 

They are used as pot herbs or in salads, 
and as seasoning. They run to seed in hot 
weather and if a continual supply is wanted 
they must be planted several times a year. 
Seed is hardy and can be planted in fall 
for spring sprouting. There is a tuberous- 
rooted variety which can be grown and used 
like turnips. —‹ 
. Nasturtium.—The common Nasturtium 
is grown for its unripe seeds, tips of 
branches, buds, and flowers, which are used 
in salads and pickles. The Tuberous-rooted 
15 a perennial which can be grown аз an 
annual. Тһе tubers are eaten. 


in seasoning. Grown 


Nigella Sativa, Black Cununin, Love-in- | 


a-Mist, or Fennel Flower.—A. hardy annual | 
grown for seeds üsed in seasoning. MITES 
Opium Poppy.—Annual. Two varieti 
carnation - flowered and peony - flowe 
Opium is made from the milky ju 
is obtained from the young ca 
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is wanted. There are curled and fern- 
leaved varieties. Parsley can be used fresh 
in soups and salads or dried for winter 
use. Turnip-rooted or Hamburg Parsley is 
cultivated like other root crops. Flavor 
something like Celeriac. May be stored in 
sand for winter. 

Pennyroyal—tThis belongs to the Mint 
family. It is much liked for its old-fash- 
ioned fragrance. I have a creeping variety 
and an upright one. The former is Mentha 
Pulegium, grown in Europe, and the latter 
Hedeoma Pulegioides of America. Oil of 
Pennyroyal is offensive to mosquitoes. 

Rose.—The petals of many roses and in 
some instances the leaves or hips have de- 
lightful fragrance. The Damask, Cabbage, 
and Sweetbriar are well known for their 
fragrance. 

Rosemary.—Half-hardy evergreen under- 
shrub. Leaves are used in seasoning, for 
medicine, and for a hair and skin wash. 
There are several varieties. Propagated by 
seed, cutting, root division, layering of 
branches. 

Rue or Herb- of - Grace.—Small hardy 
perennial evergreen shrub. Leaves used in 
seasoning. Bitter. 

Saffron.—A. bulbous plant grown for pis- 
tils of flowers which are used for flavor 
and coloring in cooking. 252222, Жай 

Sage—Half-hardy perennial shrub. wey 
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دتا وا ءا شلد ریا 


Grown for leaves, which are muc 


for dressing in cookery. It may be ртс 


PROTECTIVE 
GREEN 
HOUSES 
WHICH BRING 
A CROP š 
QUICKLY 

TO MARKET. 


_ tool-house. 


HELPING THE GARDENER 
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HELPING THE GARDENER 


IME saving is as valuable in a 

| багага as it 15 in an office. Who 
could expect to save time in a gar- 

den without a “place for everything and 
everything in its place?" "Tools, unless they 
can be easily found are of little use. Some 
people leave tools out in the garden to rust 
and others keep them in a safe place in the 
Some people plant their seeds 
in the garden with no way of distinguish- 
ing the varieties hidden beneath in the earth. 
Others carefully record the day of plant- 


ing and date of first appearance, name of 


variety, date of ripening, all systematically 
recorded on markers. Needless to say, the 
people who. keep systematic record of their 
garden work, can plant to better advantage 
the following season. . 

For the people who are interested in the 
systematic cultivation of their garden, for 
people who enjoy grafting roses or fruit 
trees, there are wonderful labels made of 
celluloid and supplied with isinglass covers 
to prevent the rain or dampness from wash- 
ing away the names of the species or the 
dates of planting. These little labels are 
provided with fine copper wire, ready to 
twist lightly around the branches of rose 
bushes, to hold inviolate the names of the 
species, which the memory of man could 
not be trusted to keep. These labels come 
in different sizes and are most convenient 
little garden devices. 

Another kind of marker is in the form of 
an iron standard, which holds the names of 
the plants in a frame with the bit of cellu- 
loid covered with isinglass. These are built 
for beds and hardy borders and all plants 
too frail to hold the twist of copper wire. 

For those who are in a hurry for plants 


to bloom yet cannot afford the space 
for a green house are some most in- 
genious little glass and wire arrange- 
ments in the form of tents that can be 
pitched over tender seedlings or newly 
planted seeds that protect them from 
winds and intense heat from the sun. 
Crops under these little greenhouses 
are hurried along two or three weeks 
in advance of: seeds planted at the 
same time but without the same pro- 
. tection. In the summer these little 
protecting greenhouses can be hung 
up, nested, in the workshed or tool 
house, well out of the way. They 
are inexpensive and extremely con- 
venient to use and enable the gar-: 
dener to have radishes or hyacinths 
long in advance of the normal date of 
their appearance. : 
The 'seasoned gardener can afford to 
laugh perhaps at the amateur who finds 
kneeling upon hard or rough earth an ardu- 
ous task, but many people intend to plant 
long rows of seed and weed and transplant 
this year who have had very little experi- - 
ence in such matters and for their conven- 
ience we advocate the “kneeling pillow” 
fitted with sowing lines, trowels, packages 
of seed, pruning shears, note books or any- 
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thing else, in fact, that the amateur needs. 
It is wide and generous, in its pockets made 
of matter-of-fact denim, or gaily flowered 
cretonnes. AS or 
For the little winged gardeners, without 
whose services many flowers would have a 
sorry chance for existence, and whose na- 


GARDEN LABEL OF CELLULOID 
AND ISINGLASS. 


tural homes and nesting places we have cut 
down, there are birdhouses in the branches 
of the trees or on the tops of poles to give 
them safe retreat from the "enemy cat. | 
There are many charming rustic bird houses 


ae GARDEN COLOR-COMBINATIONS 


KNEELING PILLOW OF DENIM FOR THE COM- 
FORT OF THE AMATEUR. 


for the price of a dollar or so, that have the 
smell and look of trees as far as the bird’s 
point. of view is concerned.* These little 


. bird homes are sometimes painted in fanci- 


ful shades of blue and green and yellow 
which, although at first are startling to the 
little feathered friends, will soon be. occu- 
pied with the trusting singers. 


Since .we һауе thoughtlessly driven the - 


birds from our-gardens by clearing out the 
tangles, the former nesting site of a great 
number of them, and by neatly trimming 
away all the dead branches so that there 
is no chance for them to hollow out a пезі, 
the best we can do to rectify our mistake 
is to offer them rustic houses. Perhaps 
they do not like them as well as those of 


their own creating, still, they do take kindly 


to them and they are acknowledged to be 
rarely attractive additions to any garden. 
Without the birds to help us keep the 
flowers free of all the insect pests that pay 
little attention to our sprays and poisons, 
flowers would not come to their most per- 
fect bloom. Wise is the gardener who will 
do all in his power to keep them near him. 


DELIGHTFUL COLOR 
‘COMBINATIONS FOR YOUR 
FLOWER GARDEN: BY ADE- 
LINE THAYER THOMSON 


VERY unfolding flower has its own 
individual beauty. While this is 
true, there is no denying the fact 

_ that however exquisite blossoms may 

be in form or coloring—when found in 
combination with those of conflicting hues, 


their particular beauty becomes ineffective 
and the entire effect of the planting dis- 
play, if not actually shocking, becomes 
decidedly distasteful. On the other hand, 
when blossoms unfold their countless hues 
with those harmonizing in color, they not 
only create glorious effects, but the distinct 
charm of the individual varieties is greatly 
accented. 

While every true garden lover, perhaps, 
finds his keenest delight in discovering for 
himself charming color combinations 
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GARDEN COLOR-COMBINATIONS 


among his plants, and in the incorporating 
of them in his display, there may be those 
who would gladly adopt planting combina- 
tions which have been used and tested by 
others. To such the following plants, 
classified according to the season of flower- 
ing, may prove acceptable. 

For earliest spring, one must depend 
almost entirely on the “bulbous” plants for 
color effects. A strikingly beautiful ar- 
rangement is produced with a generous 
planting of white crocus, closely blended 
with the heavenly blue flowers of the Scilla 
Siberica. Ап effect varying in tone may 
be achieved with these same varieties by 
introducing yellow crocus closely among 
them, together with a planting of the sweet, 
white-petaled blood-root. 

A bright, cheery color scheme, closely 
following the above in succession of bloom, 
is brought about by combining the golden 


yellow daffodil, Von Zion, with the early 


blooming narcissus, Ornatus, using a fore- 


ground setting of glowing blue, supplied 
by the low-growing grape hyacinths. The 


early white tulip, Cottage Maid, with its 
sister, the yellow tinted variety, Chryso- 
lora, lend themselves pleasingly to the 
display when intermingled among the daf- 
fodils and narcissus. The daffodils, Golden 
Spur, Emperor, Henry Irving апа Hors- 
fieldi, are excellent spring flowering bulbs 
to carry on the color scheme. 

By mid-April the perennials are making 
rapid headway. Ап exquisite group for 
this time is the close planting of pink, blue, 
640 ^ 


DELPHINIUM, IRIS, LOVE-IN-THE-MIST AND 
LUPINE ARE INVALUABLE FOR BLUE BORDERS. 


and white hepaticas, with the pure white 
blossoms of blood-root, and that other 
early flowering wild plant, Dutchman’s- 
breeches. 

The coming of May ushers in a number 
of striking combinations: deep blue violets, 
rose, and yellow primroses, pale shooting- 
stars, purple, and rose columbines, unfold- 
ing their blossoms in unison are charmingly 
adapted for group planting. The rich 
heads of white bloom borne by Arabis- 
Albida, and Iberis, begin now also to ma- 
ture; and when given the companionship 
of lavender phlox (divaricata); they create 
a color picture fascinatingly lovely. The 
introduction of light pink, supplied by the 
tulip, Picotee, varies the color scheme 
somewhat, but in no way lessens the beauty 
of effect. Tiny, blue forget-me-nots, pink 
bleeding-hearts, bewitching bluebells, white 
Stars of Bethlehem, used with the prim- 
rose-yellow tulip, Miss Willmott, are also 
exceedingly lovely. The white starred nar- 
cissus, Poeticus, flowering in late May, 
worked in generously with the delicate, 
pink-edged tulip, Picotee, or in a further 
combination with the yellow tulip, Bouton 
D’Or, white lilies-of-the-valley, and quan- 
tities of deep blue violets, will also give 
another beautiful color tone. The white 
ігі, Madam Chereau, the yellow variety, 
Flavescens, and the deep, rich purple, Pal- 
lida Speciosa, render a fine showing late 
in the month and early in June. Lemon 
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WHITE MADONNA ІЛІЛЕ5 AND EARLY BLOOM- 


lilies introduced among these iris also in- ING PINK PHLOX. 


crease the attractiveness of the display. 
"June is particularly rich in owning some 
of the rarest and loveliest of the peren- 
nials. Among these is the wonderful del- 
phinium with its wealth of tall blossoming 
spirals of azure-blue. An enchanting com- 


bination of almost ethereal glory may be. 


realized by ‘massing the varieties, bella- 
donna—the clear blue color of which is 
only rivaled by the sky,—the giant hybrids 
—boasting a range of color from the deep- 


аза 


est shades to the most delicate of tones— 
with the glistening white chalices of the 
madonna lily, together with groups of the 
early blooming phlox, Miss Lingard, and 
the creamy, belled blossoms of the Yucca, 
filamentosa. Another exquisite group for 
this time is accomplished when tall, stately 
foxgloves, garbed in pink, and white, form 
the background for Canterbury bells, sut- 
tons stocks, sweet Williams and clove 


A LINE OF BRILLIANT HOLLYHOCKS AGAINST A VIVID GREEN BACKGROUND. | 
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A CHAPLET OF HERBS 


pinks—flaunting colors of the same tone; 
and fleecy clouds of white, made by the 
fairy-like sweet alyssum, form the imme- 
diate foreground. Varying shades of pink 
pyrethrum are beautiful with pink and 
white Canterbury bells and the chaste 
white blossoms of the phlox, Miss Lingard. 
The light yellow Aquelegia (Chrysantha), 
flowering in mid-June, among the intense 
blue flowers of bachelor buttons and Job's- 
tears, the pink of Agrostemma, and the 
white of sweet alyssum, is another happy 
acquisition to the color showing for this 
time in the garden and border. 

Тһе gorgeous scarlet Oriental poppy, ap- 
parently so hard to subdue and so often 
found waving a veritable flag of treason 
among the June flowering plants, causing 
nó end of dissension among the many hues 
so prevalent at this time, may be brought 
into happy submission. by providing a 
strong. guard of the fleecy, white, garden 


heliotrope. Тһе bright, golden “yellow ` 


rose" tulip works into this combination 
most charmingly. 

Тһе month of July furnishes many blos- 
soms among the annual plants which are 
unusually fine and useful for this time. А 
gn conspicuous group is the massing of 
Shirley poppies of mixed colors, with blue 
and white bachelor buttons, yellow calen- 
dulas, blue and white larkspurs, and white 
candytuft from the annual class, 


А 
and yellow coreopsis, black-eyed Susans 


rail eee omy among the perennials. 


(Jeanne D’Arc), babies’-breath, and shasta 
daisies, yellow coreopsis and gaillardia are 
entrancing in close companionship. The 
planting, mignonette, yellow  escholtszia, 
and blue and white corn flowers give a gay 
touch of color which no August exhibit 
should miss. 

For the September and October color 
scheme, purple, lavender and white asters, 
among both the perennial and annual 
classes, combine strikingly and harmoni- 
ously with the gleaming yellows lavished 
now so generously by the marigolds and 
calendulas. Color harmony for this sea- 
son, and one that is sustained also until 
kiling frost, is created with the blended 
blossoms of petunias, asters,, Japanese 
anemones, cosmos, zinnias and nicotiana, 
tinted in the pink and white tones; monks- 
hood and delphinium in glowing blue, and 
the giant daisy (Pyrethrum Uliginossum) 
with its glory of shimmering white. 


A CHAPLET OF HERBS 
(Continued from page 637) 


grant; and give a delightful odor to pillows. 

Tansy.—An old-fashioned medicinal plant 
which spreads too easily to be allowed room 
in most gardens. 

-Tarragon.—A. perennial plant grown for 
the leaves and tender tips, which are used 
in seasoning and in making Tarragon vine- 
gar and oil of Tarragon. The true Tarra- 
gon must be propagated by root division or 
cutting, as it does not produce seed. It 


. may be potted for winter or the leaves may 


be feed Tender and needs protection at 
the north. 
 Thoroughwort.—Is a perennial herb well 
own for its medicinal qualities. Тһе 
ich are bitter, are the parts used. 
e are several varieties of 
ell developed, some of ` 
shrubs, but may Бе 


flavor and fragrance, have a mintlike odor. 
Тһе drug Thymol is obtained from them. 

Valerian—There are several kinds of 
Valerian. A well-known perennial is grown 
in old gardens for its fragrant flowers. It 
is sometimes called Garden Heliotrope. 
There is a kind grown in Europe for its 
medicinal root. It could be grown here. 
African or Algerian Valerian is a tender 
salad plant. 

Violets.—These were included in old lists 
of fragrant plants. 

Wintergreen or Checkerberry ог Moun- 
tain Tea.—A well-known plant, three to six 
inches high, with white flowers and red 
berries. The leaves make a delightful 
drink. Berries edible. Is used medicinally. 
It is difficult to get seed. Good plants 
should be transplanted with some of the soil 
in which they grow, and set in natural sur- 
roundings. 

Woodruff —Sweet Woodruff is a peren- 
nial; Blue Woodruff is an annual. They 
are pretty plants grown for the leaves, 
which are used in flavoring beverages. 

W ormwood.—tThis is one of the bitterest 
herbs known and of medicinal value. It is 
a half-hardy perennial which may be grown 
from seed cuttings or root divisions. 


LAYING THE GARDEN WALL 
"Tes question of bond used in laying 


garden walls is perhaps not of so 
great importance as that of laying the 
walls of a house or of the walks of a garden, 
because garden walls will be to a great ex- 
tent, covered up with vines. s 
The question of color plays a more im- 
portant part in the laying of garden walls 
than the bond. The color should not be 
too pronounced. Nothing simulates the mel- 
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, tapestry shades reproduced so marvelously, - 


lowness of time better than the soft color | 
of a brick wall nor serves better as a back- | i 
ground Íor flower color. | 
To avoid tedious technicalities, we might 
describe the method shown in the first illus- 
tration of a running bond as—simply suc- 
cessive courses of stretchers. The long way 
of the brick (usually eight inches by two 
and a quarter), every other course break- 
ing joint so as to allow one brick to cover 


FLEMISH BOND 
the joint which connects the two bricks be- ; 
low. Asa rule, for constructional purposes, | 
at every fifth or sixth course, the bricks аге 
laid the other way, showing on the face, 
the headers (or ends of the brick). 

In the Flemish bond shown in the second 
illustration, the bricks are stretcher and 
header alternated and are placed in such a 
way that they make a form which is some- 
times known as the "British Cross." | 

In an article on garden walls of brick by 
George J. Jervis in this number, he speaks 
of the importance of wide or narrow, dark 
or light mortar joints for garden walls. It | 
is better not to have the joints too conspicu- - m 
ous ; the pattern of the brick laid should not ne 
be too easily traced. Quality of texture and 5: 
rich modulation of color is more important : — | 
than the beautiful pattern of the brick. The Ң | 
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make the richest effect of all for use in 
dens because the texture is гой 
to furnish foothold for vi 1 
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WOMEN AND WAR WORK: BY 
HELEN FRASER : 


at "Ге new lesson of co-operation and 


selfless devotion, learned from this 

. book will, I confidently predict, 

within a few months, be translated into 

action by the Women's War Service Com- 

mittees imr every state of our land." Thus 

speaks H. N. MacCracken, President of 

Vassar College, in his foreword of this book, 

written by Miss Fraser, an official of the 

British treasury who is lecturing in the 

United States with the approval of the Brit- 

ish Government in order to bring directly 

to the minds of the men and women of this 
. country certain great facts of the War—the 
Б spirit of which cannot be conveyed іп book 
form as well as in speech. But for those 

_ who are unable to attend these memorable 
lectures, the book will come as a quickening 
E š of rarest power. Since August, 1914, Miss 
Fraser has been actively engaged in various 
kinds of War work; in a national and local 
War Savings Committee. Through her in- 
: itiative, forty thousand War Savings As- 
a sociations, to which more than seven million 
persons contributed, have been inagurated. 
“Тһе spirit of women іп this greatest of 
world struggles cannot, in its essence, be 
differentiated from the spirit of men," she 
says. "They are one. The women of our 
countries in the mass feel about the issues of 
this struggle just as the men do; know, as 
, why we fight, and like them, are 
1e end. The declaration of our 
а5 to conditions for peace are 
we vote, we shall show 

clearly and definitely 
ju: ice and de- 


zit- architecture 


be read by every man, woman and child in 
the United States. Нег remarks on “Тһе 
Women's Land Army," on “War Savings 
the Money Behind the Guns," “Women 
Power for Man Power,” “War and Morals,” 
“What the War Has Done for Women,” 
"Reconstruction," should be copied broad- 
cast by every magazine and newspaper in 
the country, for they carry a message of 
supremest importance. (Published by. С. 
Arnold Shaw, New York. Illustrated. 302 
pages. Price $1.50 net.) 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF LANDSCAPE DESIGN: BY HENRY 
VINCENT HUBBARD AND ТНЕО- 
DORA KIMBALL 


RE rapid growth of landscape archi- 
tecture as an independent profession 
has.been quite phenomenal. Many books 
have been written on the subject that have 
furnished many valuable hints for the ama- 
teur. Some appeal to the veriest beginners 
and others to those who have had long and 
wide experience. "This book serves mainly 
as a general introduction to this tremendous ` 
subject which can be viewed from so many 
angles, for those who are interested in it 


. from the standpoint purely of appreciation 


and enjoyment of design and of natural 
landscapes. It is not merely a compendium 
of useful information as to the practical 
side of landscape structure, nor a book of 
pictures showing completed work which 
should serve as an inspiration to others, but, 
as the authors themselves state—they “have 
taken an aesthetic theory which seems con- 
sistent and capable of general application 
and used it as the basis of an organization 


of the subject matter of the field of land- 


scape design." ; | 

The book includes a list of references to 
the more important literature of landscape 
and the plates alone justify 
should be on the table of every . 
itect, not only for reference, . 
ontains numerous sugges- | 

id composition. It makes ^^ 


‚ combining diction with the study of the ru- 
:  diments, will convince the pupil of thi 
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““ТНЕ EVERGREEN TREE—A 


MASQUE OF CHRISTMAS TIME FOR 
COMMUNITY SINGING AND ACT- 
ING:" BY PERCY MACKAYE 


"Always an evergreen points up at a star. 

Always a star looks somewhere down on the 
cradle of a child. 

Always, once in the year, a child laughs up at 
evergreen boughs. 

Tree, star and child are triune in the poetry of 
nature—a constellation of man that never sets." 


HIS Masque, Mr. Mackaye hopes, will 
prove worthy in helping to create a new 
spirit for the celebration of Christmas festi- 
vals. The tree of light, he believes, should 


_ be the focusing point of the Christmas festi- 


val and symbolical of it. He has written 
this Masque in words so simple and with 
fancy so delicious, that it could be repro- 


. duced with joy by almost every rural com- 


munity in the country. The scenes and cos- 
tume designs by Robert Edward Jones are 
so simple and the directions concerning 
them so clearly stated, that they could be 
produced even by amateurs, with telling 
effect. : 

The characters include the three wise men, 
shepherds, Joseph and Mary, the hosts of 
Herod and outcasts, as well as elves, gnomes, 
the Tree, Wolf, Bear and Lion. When the 
Masque is to be given for an Army Camp 
production, some of the characters could be 
easily assumed by boys or omitted’ entirely. 
The music is written for the Masque espe- 
cally by Arthur Farwell. 
George H. Doran Company, New York and 
London. Illustrated. 337 pages. Price 
$2.00 net.) i 


“АМ ORAL FRENCH METHOD:.OR 
А NEW SYSTEM FOR RAPIDLY AC- 


QUIRING FACILITY IN THE SPEAK- | 


ING OF FRENCH" x 


4\RENCH,” says the author, “is the 
А clearest, simplest, and most logical of 
languages. It is our hope that this Method, 


(Published by . 


6 4 

of study that would prove of advantage 4 

when in oral classes. It deals more at length i 

with the matter of pronunciation than most 

books published on short methods of acquir- H 
ing a practical knowledge of French. (Pub- if 
lished by George H. Doran Company, New i 
E Illustrated. 337 pages. Price $2.00 I 
net. | 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE “IN- 
TERNATIONAL GARDEN CLUB" 


HE second volume of the “Internation- 

al Garden Club," Year Book, is a vol- 
ume of rare worth. It is full of good reading 
for lovers of gardens and contains much in- 
formation on rare new plants, tree surgery, 
American-grown tulips, rose breeding, 
planting, grafting and aquatic gardens, writ- 
ten by experts on these subjects. 

‚ The first number of the Journal was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, not only because it 
showed that a project, long hoped for, had 
been successfully launched, but it promised 
also to offer its pages as an open forum to 

‘anyone. who had anything of importance to 
say on the subject of garden making. 

Тһе second number, now issued, com- 
pletes the first year, and hereafter, it will ; е, 
Бе issued as a quarterly. It is the official 3 
organ of the "International Garden Club," 
whose headquarters are at the Bartow Man- 
sion in the Bronx Park, New York. Mr. | 
Taylor, the Editor, has brought much valu- 
able material together in these two books 
and everyone who owns orloves a garden 
in America, should have these volumes close | 
= E 5 ready oo (From 

averly Press, o Diu ге, 
Illustrated. Vol. I, No. 1, 
Voll. II, 284 dat 
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GARDEN FURNITURE IN NEW DESIGNS 


every year and which will not, until you are ' 


led on through the various steps that end 
at last in successful accomplishment and 
artistic achievement. Each subject is pre- 
sented delightfully, and youthful readers 
are bound to be pleased with the intimate 
and imaginative way such matters as hoe- 
ing, and digging, and planting, are dis- 
cussed. And the bits of poetry and verse, 
that precede every chapter heading, give 
to the whole a touch of beauty and awe,— 
and insight into the inspiration and benefits 
that come from the love and study of nature. 
(Published by Duffield and Company, New 
York. 144 pages. Price $1.50.) 


GARDEN FURNITURE IN NEW 
DESIGNS 


ARDEN furniture making requires 
a knowledge of construction very 


different from that used in the 
creating of ordinary furniture. It must be 
able to stand intense dry heat as well as 
heavy rains, therefore, the wood must be 
especially well seasoned and screwed to- 


finished with oil, without any staining. This 
method is one used with such good results 
in both Italy and France. Another meth 
is to paint them white, grey or any color 


desired to complete a color scheme. ` Á 


The metal tables and chairs shown аге 
enameled in French green, or in any other 
color preferred. With this metal table is a 
large umbrella that can be carried about 
with the tables and chairs to any part of the 
garden. These large umbrellas come in gay 
stripes or plain colors; sometimes the under 
lining is of flowered cretonne. | 

Other new designs in garden furniture 
are shown in seats with pergola tops or with 
latticed backs and long settees with trellised 
backs of different patterns, and arbors of 
various attractive designs. АП articles are 
made in such a way that water does not col- 
lect on either chairs or table tops. This is 
accomplished by having wide open spaces 
between each piece of wood. 
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